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ART. I.---POPULATION. 


OPERATION OF THE LAWS OF POPULATION IN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Rvssta and the United States, according to Mr. Alison, in his 
lately published work on “ Population,” are the two powers of the 
earth which, though latest upon the stage of action and last to be 
recognized, are advancing in population with the most rapid and 
amazing strides. In the one, he recognizes the element of despotism 
struggling in its contests with man, and marching steadily onward by 
conquests over him; in the other, the elasticity, vigor and energy, of 
democracy, overcoming all the obstacles of nature and pressing for- 
ward into the depths of the wilderness, to subdue it into activity and 
life. 

The comparison and the contrast are striking. Whilst all the origi- 
nal States of Christendom, where the battles of the reformation, of 
regeneration, of civilization, have been fought and won, and all the 
principles of progress most early sown, exhibit a gradual decline, a 
stationary grade, or, at furthest, a slow advance in the savage wilds of 
the remote North, whence emerged the barbarians, who, in early times, 
spread dismay throughout Europe; among the eternal forests which 
sweep from ocean to ocean, in a newly discovered continent far across 
the seas, have sprung up, as if by enchantment, and actuated by the 
most opposite principles, two great and overshadowing powers, differ- 
ing from every other in the world, and yet identical, the one with the 
other, in this, that their great progress has been unchecked and un- 
controlled by a single counter influence, and promises developments 
to which, perhaps, history does not present the parallel. 

There can be no more instructive lesson than the reflection teaches. 
In the just pride and exultation of the American heart, it is not un- 
frequent that our hosts, swarming over the mountains and across the 
continent, are pointed to, as evineing the glorious career of our coun- 
try. But let it be remembered, that, if in this aloye, or in any degree, 
consisted the glory, or were indicated the destinies of this American 
republic, despotic Russia, of all the nations in Europe the lowest on 
the scale of civilization, is our only rival! * 





* How extraordinary, then, that so profound a statistical writer as Prof. Tucker 
could say: “ The numbers of a people are at once the source and index of its 
wealth,” &e. See his work on Progress of Population in the United States. 
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208 POPULATION. 


We have said ‘before, and now repeat the expression, that, although 
an extension of territory and a rapid augmentation of population be 
important elements of national prosperity and power, they are not 
necessarily so, and are only so whilst public virtue shall subsist and, 
so far as our country is concerned, whilst it is administered and gov- 
erned upon those sound political principles which, born in the throes 
of the Revolution, received their earliest manifestation in the wise con- 
stitution adopted by the fathers of our liberty. Abandon these prin- 
ciples, and all the swarming millions of India and the interminable 
regions of Asia would afford only one gloomy picture of oppression 
and wrong; and the degeneracy and impotency that would result, 
must render us weaker than when, seventy years ago, spread over a 
narrow belt along the shores of the Atlantic, a handful, we met and 
resisted the encroachments of the most warlike nation on earth. 

“ A diseased action of the principles of population: the production 
of an augmentation of human beings at a time when the circumstances 
of society require that their numbers should be stationary; the multi- 
plication of misery and suffering throughout the community, by the 
removal of the limitations which nature has provided for the regula- 
tion of the principles of increase; the exeesses of tyranny, which dry 
up the sources of subsistence and close, for a season, the fountains of 
human increase—produce effects of a wide spread and durable kind, 
and which cannot he repaired except in the lapse of ages.” * 

These considerations give importance to all questions relating to 
population, and have stimulated the investigations being made in most 
modern nations, having for their object the permanent interest and 
welfare of man, considered in his physical adaptations. 

At no period, until within the last fifly years, have the laws which 
regulate population, stimulating or retarding it in a legitimate or vicious 
action, received any-portion of attention from the philosophers of the 
age. Scarcely have any other than the most general records been kept, 
even of the aggregate numbers included within the community. We 
must be indebted to conjecture and inference for our facts, even in the case 
of the ancient States of Greece and Rome, where.such would have been 
least expected, and the most contradictory and variant statements are re- 
ceived from the first historians. ‘I'he physical character, relations, adap- 
tations, necessities, were altogether lost sight of, as insignificant, in the 
comparison and study of those moral, religious and scholastic systems, 
with which genius occupied itself in every age and country. 

Political economy having entered upon its high mission, man began 
to be elevated to his true position. What he is? why he is so? what 
he might be under sound laws? what his connections with other men, 
and how dependent? why he is social? when he marries, and under 
what circumstances? how he increases, least or most? the just limita- 
tions and stimulants to such increase? how affected by government, 
by education, by different stages of prosperity? when most prosperous 
and happy? and the thousand other nice points whose enumeration are 
unnecessary, but which are elaborated in the science of population, upon 
the data furnished in most civilized communities, by the reports of sta- 





* Allison’s Principles of Population, Vol. I, p, 3. 
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tistical associations and public cengus returns: these become subjects 
of constant investigation. 

It is evident that, without authentic data, which government alone 
can adequately furnish, all reasoning and theories must be altogether 
vain. Hypothesis and theory will clash together and, as in the an- 
cient systems of philosophy which despised deduction, mankind be 
none the better informed. It is in this view that our censuses are 
fully appreciated; that precision and accuracy become most important 
considerations, and that the extent and variety of the information 
collected, are among the highest objects of consideration. 

In casting our eyes over the world, we shall be surprised to find 
that, under the influence of despotic, irrespoysible, irregular and al- 
together arbitrary governments, the fairest and most productive re 
gions, where a in the earliest ages swarmed, have been almost 

epopulated. This is principally the case in the East. Throughout 
the Turkish dominions, in Candia, Crete, Cyprus, Rhodes, Moldavia, 
are the most melancholy features exhibited—the whole population be- 
ing scarcely twenty-eight to the square mile, about one-fifth part of 
what it was in the days of the Roman Empire, and one-tenth part of 
countries more unfavotably situated in different parts of Europe.* 
“ Egypt, which was so celebrated in antiquity,” says Mr. Alison, “lan- 
guishes under the tyranny of Oriental despotism, and the descendants 
of those multitudes who erected the stupendous monuments of Egyp- 
tian power, are thinly scattered over the plains which are yet loaded 
with the richness of an undecaying soil.” + 

In the wars of the Emperor Justinian and Belisarius, Africa was 
depopulated; and, it is certain that, under the present tyrannical gov- 
ernment of the Barbary States; no improvement can take place. Mr. 
Poiret. describes the country as a desert, where it is a rare thing to see 
two or three villages ina day.{ In regard to Syria, Palestine and 
Asia Minor, the traveler, Volney, remarked: “So feeble a population, 
in a country so fertile, may well excite our astonishment, wltich will 
be still increased, if we consider its population in ancient times, of 
which the innumetable ruins and traces of population afford ample 

roof.” ‘ 
. In India, the most prolific region in the world, where, almost spon- 
taneously, the soil yields two or three crops in the year, and the wants 
of the inhabitants are the fewest possible, the highest proportion of 
population to the square mile is not more than one-third of what it is 
in England—and yet the history of civilization in that country car- 
ries us almost to the infancy of man. Universal poverty prevails 
under a system of economy and governmental policy which has effect- 
ually destroyed all energy, industry or hope. “ When we contemplate,” 
says Alison, § “the moral and political evils to which the Indian popu- 
lation are subjected; when we behold them neglected by the sover- 
eigns, debased by the priest-hood and plundered by the army; when 
we reflect on the insecure tenure by which the ryot holds his property, 
the enormous abuses to which he is subjected, and the utter want of 





*See Alison, I, 324, Malte Brun, Humboldt, ete. + Alison, I, 326. 
t Letters on Barbary, p. 336. § Alison, I, 370, 
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all capital to facilitate his undertakings; when we recollect that this 
unfortunate people are kept in the deepest ignorance of every ustful 
art by the priesthood, and that the ravages of intestine war, or the ex- 
tortions of mercenary troops, have long spread through every corner 
of the realm—the subject of astonishment comes to be, how the pop- 
ulation is so great as it actually is.’ That the population of China 
should be vast, as indeed it is, various powerful ¢auses, both natural 
and the result of the society which obtains there, might be assigned ; 
but, that such a population should be reduced to the lowest possible 
stage of comfort, confined to the merest limits of subsistence, is a fact 
only to be a in the arbitrary and despotic character of the 
goyernment. The great empire of Japan is, however, an anomaly in all 


the East, and, according to travelers, exhibits very general industry, 


enterprise and comfort, throughout all classes of the people, without 
any principles of freedom. The sovereign has taken industry under 

is imperial patronage. After enumerating the abuses of government 
in Persia, Mr. Alison finds occasion for a beaytiful contrast “ between 
Persia (shrunk now to less than a tenth _ of its ancient greatness, 
eet and power, and crouching before the encroachments of 

luscovite dominion) and Great Britain, the abode of naked savages 
in the time of Xerxes and Darius, but now planting its colonies in 
every quarter of the globe, and sending its victorious arms from the 
shores of the Ganges into the heart of Asia and the cradle of Moham- 
medan power!” * 

Let us pass now to Europe, and glance hurriedly at each of its states. 
Its population to the square mile,,under a far better regulated con- 
dition of affairs, is double that of Asia. In France, before the revo- 
lution, the oppressions of the nobles and government depressed all 
industry and energy; labor averaged, it is said, 76 per cent: cheaper 
than in England, agricultural profits’ were small, and general ignorance 

revailed. That France has greatly improved under the late govern- 
ment, will not be questioned, though population is much more sparse 
than in, England. 

Switzerland presents the example of extraordinary prosperity and 
industry, enjoyed by a whole population, in a country naturally mag- 
nificent, but in no other respect less favored than its ieighbors. Under 
the best political institutions, the Swiss are the object of ail admira- 
tion ; pod in some of their cantons, adversity of population exists, ex- 
ceeding that of Ireland, and yet comfortable and happy. Flanders aud 
Holland, by virtue of the fertility of their soil, the free and hardy spirit 
of their government and the untiring patience, industry and enterprise 
of the people, vie with Switzerland in domestic comforts and prosper- 
ity. The proportion of population to territory, is more than double 
that of either Great Britain or France. Though population be very 
thin throughout Sweeden and Norway, yet the physical condition and 
intelligence of the people are highly commended by travelers, and the 
mild and equitable government, which in no respect represses industry. 

In Russia, we find a widely different state of things; though the 
population be vast, and augmenting at a ratio of one hundred per cent. 





* Alison, I, 408. 
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in forty-nine years, yet is the condition of the masses degraded, and 
they are scarcely possessed of more than the mere absolute necessities of 
life. The whole peasantry, or agricultural population, are slaves ; and, as 
such, can have none other than the most limited desires and aspirations. 
The nobles abound in wealth. “No situation,” says Mr. Alison, “more 
favorable to the mere multiplication of mankind can be imagined, than 
that of a country in which the government is sufficiently regular and 
powerful to secure, to a certain extent, the fruits of industry, and af- 
: ford to the laboring classes an ample supply of the necessaries of life, 
while it is not so just and free as to afford the means of individual 
elevation, or develop the love of property or the influence of artificial 
watts among the people.” : 

Poland, Italy, Spain, Portugal and Denmark, present the most mek 
ancholy pictures of the influence of bad governments and oppressions, 
upon regions, favored in every way by nature, and once the most pros- 
perous and happy in the world. The oppressions of the Polish nobil- 
ity keep down population to the lowest state, and render it lower, 
almost, than anywhere else in Europe. “In Italy, population advances 
with rapidity, in consequence ofthe ignorance, the absence of fore- 
sight, and the total lack of artificial wants among the people. From 
the ecclesiastical tyrannies and taxations of Spain, its present limited 
population results. In the immense ruins that exhibit themselves, all 


, the evidences of a vast past population are exhibited. Industry is in 
the lowest possible condition—the nobles and clergy possessing nearly : 
the whole country. ‘ 


“On a survey of the German empire, including the Austrian States 
Prussia,” etc., Mr. Alison remarks, with the authority of Russel, Reis- 
beck, etc., “the vast and varied picture of Germany, presents the most 
interesting subject for reflection. In some districts, it exhibits poverty 
and suffering in the midst of the greatest abundance of natural riches; 
in others, plenty and prosperity under natural disadvantages: indi- 
gence is seen pervading a scanty, comfortless and numerous population. 
How little is public happiness dependant upon the gifts of nature.” 

Ireland, which has so long received the commiseration of humanity, 
and stood out as a problem in history and political economy, with a 
genial climate, and a soil so prolific as to require scarcely an effort from 
the husbandman,and under. a government, which, even in its worst | 
manifestation, is vastly superior to that of many other nations, presents 
still its dark and gloomy picture of hopeless suffering: a whole na- 
tion beggared and famishing for food, extending its arms to all the 
world for relief! How shall her destiny be determined? For almost 
a third of a century, one-half of the time of parliament has been occu- 
pied in measures for her relief, yet has she sunk lower and still low- 
er. The returns of the commissioners in 1840, show two mijlions of 
persons dependent upon parochial relief, or about one-third of the 
whole population! So extraordinary a state of things, was, perhaps, 
never heard of in history before. In all their squalid misery, this 
people have gone on increasing, with the sole occupation of multiply- 
ing their species. In ninety years, up to 1840, according to Wake- 
field, the population had increased four-fold! this, too, in a country 
without any manufactures, with the most contracted commerce and the 
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most degraded agriculture. In the same period, she had sent a million 
and a half of emigrants to England, and probably as many to other 
portions of the world. Without any very considerable towns, the 
we sag of population to surface may be regarded the densest in 

urope. Content with the lowest possible state of subsistence, which, 
in favorable seasons, is yielded without an effort, and a low standard 
of comfort, the Irish ‘have all the stimulants, and are without any of 
the restraints of population. 

In Great Britain, though every element of unlimited prosperity has 


been at work for so long a period, a diseased action of population is , 


pointed out and commented upon by Mr. Alison. The indigence in 
the highland districts and great towns of Scotland, the consumption 
of spirits in the mercantile communities and increase of crime, the 
disorders and miseries of the manufacturing regions, the increase of 
crime in the country, female profligacy and intoxication, are stated by 
him as causes of evil of peculiar power and malignity, to which, if 
not restrained in their operation, the empire itself will, in the course 
of time, fall'a victim. The increase of population has been from 10, 
942,000 souls in 1801, to 16,539,000 in 1831, 20,000,000 in 1840— 
having doubled in forty years, and this, too, by a natural process, all 
increase by immigration, except from Ireland (and this is not estimated 
higher than one and a half millions), in the same time being precluded. 
The wealth, power and influence of Great Britain, is acknowledged 
throughout the world. : 

Having thus made a hurried survey of the various nations of the 
earth, and delayed the attention of our readers too long, we return to 
the United States, the peculiar subject of this paper, and proceed to 
trace the progress of its population from the earliest period of history 
to the present day. 

It is computed by Tocqueville, that since the first important emi- 
gration of British settlers to America, in 1640, to the present time, 
the population has gone on, constantly doubling in every twenty-three 
and a half years. Its average westward progress now, has been esti- 
mated at seventeen miles per annum. Inthe basin of the Mississippi, 
population has, in forty years, multiplied thirty-one fold, and up to this 
period; — fifty fold! “There is something solemn, and almost 
awful,” Says Alison, “in the incessant advance of the great stream of 
civilization, which, in America, is continually rolling down from the 
summit of the Alleghany mountains, and overspreading the boundless 
forests of the far West. Nothing similar was witnessed in the world 
before. Vast as were the savage multitudes, which ambition or the 
lust of plunder, under Ghengis Khan or Timour, brought down from 
the plains of Tartary to overwhelm the opulent regions of the earth, 
they are nothing compared to the ceaseless flood of human beings 
which is now, in its turn, sent forth from the abodes of civilized man 
into the desert parts of the world. Not less than 300,000 persons, 
almost in the prime of life, now yearly cross the Alleghany mountains, 
and settle on the banks of the Ohio and its tributary streams. They 
do not pass through like a devastating fire or a raging torrent—they 
settle where they take up their abode, never to return. Then, war is 
with the forest and the marsh: spreading themselves over an extent 
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nearly 12,00 miles in length, these advance posts of civilization com- 
mence the incessant war with the plow and the hatchet—and, at the 
sound of their stroke, resounding through the solitudes of the forest, 
the wild animals and the Indians retire to more undisturbed retreats.” 

Various methods have at different times been adopted for ascertain- 
ing the population of a country. The number of houses were multi- 
plied by 4, 5,52 and 6; the number of births by 42, 35, 28, etc. 
according to different opinions. The ratio of deaths to population 
was also adopted as a method; but, it is evident, as Dr. Franklin held, 
that these rules are not applicable alike to town and country, or differ- 
ent parts of the same country, were they even,otherwise unobjection- 
able. An actual enumeration is the only reliable method, and the 
United States, by its decennial censuses, provided for in the constitu- 
tion, was the first nation to adopt it as a fixedrule. It is said, indeed, 
that Henry VIII had a census taken of the inhabitants of his king- 
dom, their ages, professions, wealth, etc.,and that a similar census, 
sometime in the eighteenth century, was taken in Spain, classifying 
the inhabitants according to occupations, ete. The American plan has 
been adopted in England.* 

At the close of the first hundred years after the earliest permanent 
English settlement in America, and when all the original states, ex- 
cept Georgia, had been founded, the whole population in the country 
was estimated only at 262,000. It is pak a re to say what propor- 
tion of these were the natural increase, what supplied by emigration,t 
and how nearly correct is the whole estimate. The population was 
thus distributed: 

POPULATION UNITED STATES, 1700. 

Massachusetts, ....70,000 New York,.......- 30,000 Virginia,.......0+- 40,000 

Connecticut, ...... 30,000 New Jersey,....-..15,000 North Carolina,... 5,000 

Rhode Island,.....10,000 Pennsylvania,, ... .20,000 South Carolina,... 7,000 

New Hampshire,. .10,000 Maryland, ........25,000 

Thus is Massachusetts at the head of the colonies in population, Vir- 
ginia superior to New York, New York and Connecticut of equal power, 
and Carolina occupying the tenth position in regard to mere numbers. 

In the middle of this eentury, we have another conjectural estimate 
from various data, which shows a population of about one million in 
the thirteen eolonies—a four-fold increase in fifty years. 


POPULATION, 1750. 


New Hampshire,. 30,000 New York,....... 90,000 Virginia,....... a «90,000 
Massachusetts, . ..200,000 New Jersey, ..... 50,000 North Carolina,...35,000 
Rhode Island,.... 35,000 Pennsylvania, f . .250,000 South Carolina,. ..30,000 
Connecticut, ..... 80,000 Maryland,....... 85,000 Georgia, ....++++0+ 6,000 2 


Thus, again, after fifty years, we find Massachusetts at the head— 
but Pennsylvania, from the sixth, now occupies the second rank ; 
New York vies with Virginia, and Georgia is in its infancy. The 
relative importance of these colonies, however, was far otherwise, if we 
judge from the proportion of members to the grand council =. 
by the convention of colonies at Albany in 1754, by which the Caro- 





*Seybert’s Statistical Annals, p. 17. 

+Holmes Annals, Vol. IV, p. 54; Pitkins’s Statistics, 582. 

tIncluding Delaware. 

§ Virginia, in this and the last case, is certainly put too low; and Connecti- 
cut, by actual returns five years after, showed 126,975 whites. 
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linas were placed in the first rank, being entitled to the highest num- 
ber; Massachusetts and Virginia were on common footing—Pennsyl- 
vania in the third rank. ' ‘ 

In 1775, when Congress was desirous of apportioning the conti- 
nental money among the States to be redeemed by them, the number of 
population ascertained, was 2,243,000—an increase of over one hundred 
per cent. in twenty-five years, despite of the troubles of the times, which 
could not but have checked immigration and promoted emigration. 

‘ POPULATION, 1775. . 

New Hampshire, .102,000 New York,....... 238,000 Maryland, .....-- 174,000 

Massachusetts. . . .352,000 New Jersey, .....138,000 Virgiriia, ........ 300,000 

Rhode Island, ... 58,000 Pennsylvania, ...341,000 * North Carolina,..181, 


Connecticut, ,....262,000 © “Delaware,........ 37,000 South Carolina,.. 93,000 
Georgia, ..-.-.... 27,000 


The estimated slave population of the South was then about 500,- 
000, swelling the whole to 2,750,000. In the two previous estimates 
the slave population were not included, though it is doubtful about 
the first. Pennsylvania thus treads closely upon Massachusetts; Vir- 
ginia has passed New York; North Carolina and Georgia have made 
the most rapid strides, increasing about five-fold. In the previous 
period the former State had increased seven-fold, and South Carolina 
near five-fold. 

The first enumeration under the Constitution of the United States 
was made in 1790. It entered into but few particulars, separating 
the whole population into three elssses: “free whites,” “ slaves,” “ oth- 
er persons,” meaning free colored persons. In regard only to the 
whites were there any subordinate heads, and these were only “ male,” 
“female,”?and the “ males under or above sixteen years.”. This last dis- 
tinction was intended to show the proportién of productive and unpro- 
ductive population. The census disappointed public expectation, and 
if correct, which is most likely, evinces a lower population at the Rev- 
olution than was supposed.* 


POPULATION UNYFED evares, ler avevst, 1790. 
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Maine,.......e000.- 24.384 24,748 46,870 538 seenes 96,540 
New Hampshire,... 36,089 34,851 70,171 630 158 141,899 
Massachusetts,...:. 95,383 87,289 190,582 6,463 = aewoee 378,717 
Rhode Island,...... 16,033 - 15,811 32,845 3,469 , 952 69,110 
Connecticut, ....... 60,527 54,492 117,562 2,801 2,759 238,141 
Vermont, aes 22,419 22,327 40,398 255 17 85,416 
New York,........ + 83,700 78,122 152,320 4,654 21,324 340,120 
New Jersey,.......- 45,251 41,416 83,287 2,762 11,423 184,139 
Pennsylvania, ..... 110,788 106,948 206,363 6,537 3,737 434,373 
Delaware, ......... 11,783 12,143 22,384 3,899 8,887 59,096 
Maryland,......... 55,915 51,339 101,395 8,043 103,036 319,728 
Virginia, .......... 110,934 116,135 215,046 12,766 293,427 748,308 
North Carolina,.... 69,988 77,506 140,710 4,975 100,572 393,751 
South Carolina,.... 35,576 37,722 66,880 1,801 107,094 249,073 
Georgia, .....- 2.006 13,103 14,044 25,739 398 29,264 82,548 
Kentucky,......... 15,154 17,00 x 114 11,830 * 73,677 
Temnessee,......+-. 6,271 10,377 15,365 361 3,417 35,791 
Total,......... 813,298 802,327 1,556,839 59,466 697,897 3,929,827 











* Tucker’s Progress of Population in the United States. 
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Thus, eighty per cent. of the whole population were white, one and 
a half per cent. free colored, and nearly eighteen per cent. slaves—an 
increase in fifteen years of nearly forty per cent. in the slave popula- 
tion, and seventy-five in the white. Virginia has now very nearly double 
the population of any other State—Pennsylvania occupies the sec- 
ond rank—Massachusetts, from the first, has become the fourth. Three 
new States, Vermont, Kentucky and Tennessee, have, combined, a pop- 
ulation equal to New Jersey. 

The proportion of white males to females was as 103 to 100; of 
males over sixteen to those under as 503 to 4@.7, or very nearly as | 
to |: a result corresponding to that of England, where twenty years 
was assumed instead of sixteen.* We shall, hereafter, make some re- 
marks upon these facts. 

We now take another point, the census of 1800. This, following 
the previous division of white, colored and slave, distinguishes more 
particulars in regard to the first class, who are divided, both male and 
female, into numerous classes : 


POPULATION, Ist aveust, 1800. 
FREE WHITE MALES. 


of 
of 
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Maine,...scccccscccscctee 27,970 12,305 12,900 15,318 8,339 
New Hampshire, ..i.....- 30,594 14,881 16,379 17,589 11,715 
Massachusetts,........... 63,646 32,498 38,305 39,729 31,316 
Rhode Islam@,...... «... 9,945 5,352 5,889 5,7 4,887 
Connecticut, .... ......6- 37,946 19,408 21,683 23,180 18,976 
WerMont, S. caos oc0e eccoce 29,420 12,046 13,242 16,544 8,076 
New York,... «+++ 100,367 §4,273 49,275 61,594 31,943 
New Jersey,.ccececsseecee 34,780 15,859 16,301 19,956 12,629 
Pennsylvania, .......++.+ 103,226 46,161 54,262 59,333 38,485 
Delaware,.c.ccocsse coose 8,250 4,437 - §,121 5,012 2,213 
Maryland, ......scccsscoe 35,852 17,392 21, 22,778 13,394 
District of Columbia,..... ’ 671 1,178 1,332 539 
Virginia,..cccccocsccccese 92,438 40,500 48,708 50,262 30,221 
North Carolina,........ -- 63,118 27,073 31,560 31,209 18,688 
South Carolina,.......... 387,411 16,156 17,761 19,344 10,244 
Georgia,.cccccsccccccccece 19,841 8,470 9,787 10,325 4,957 
Kentucky,...cesseeeee ms 87,274 14,045 15,705 17,699 9,233 
Tennessee, ....ceeeseeee4 19,227 7,194 8,282 8,352 4,125 
GRD, oc cece czstocecesseoe ORB 3,647 4,636 4,833 1,955 
Imdiana, «cc cccosccescoes 854 347 466 645 262 
Mississippi, .s..+.seeseee- 1,009 356 482 780 200 











Total,...seseceseceses 764,118 853,071 .» 393,156 431,589 262,487 
FREE WHITE FEMALES. 














Maine, .ccccccccocccscccee 96,800 11,338 13,295 14,496 8,041 
New Hampshire,.......... 29,871 14,193 17,153 18,381 12,142 
Massachusetts,........++. 60,920 30,674 40,491 43,833 35,381 
Rhode Island,............ 9,524 5,026 6,463 6,919 5,047 
Connecticut, ......0+..0+- 35,736 18,218 23,561 25,186 20,827 
Vermont, .....0s0> 28,272 11,366 12,606 15,287 7,049 
New York,. 85,473 39,876 8,176 56,411 28,651 
New Jersey, cocccee 823,622 14,827 7,018 19,533 11,600 
Pennsylvania, ........... 99,624 43,789 53,974 53,846 * 33,394 
Delaware,..ccccccccccccee 7,098 4,277 5,543 4,981 2,3! 

Maryland, ..ccccsecscees » 33,796 » 16,437 22,367 21,170 11,906 
District of Columbia,..... 1,577 663 1,027 1,028 463, 
WN sincasiscdindécone 87,323 38,835 50,730 7,810 27,453 
North Carolina,.......... 59,074 25,874 32,989 30,665 17,514 

* Tucker. 
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South Carolina,.......... 34,664 15,857 18,145 17,236 9,437 
Beatle, c'nccsceesccssies « 18,407 7,914 9,248 8,835 3,894 
Kentucky, ......secccssee. 34,949 13,433 15,524 14,934 7075 
| ogy ccccsceccccocce 18,450 7,042 8,554 6,992 = 
ED, sweoe eoccccecce aeeee 8,644 3,353 861 342 1,39. 
I, 000s when and iene 791 280 ae ae 115 
Mississippi, ........ eeecee 953 376 352 416 165 











Total,...seeesseeeesee 715,197 823,648 “401,499. 411,694 248,030 








All other free persons, Total 
oe. Indians, q Pf Slaves population. 

ON 06 its idtaeeéanimnn eee 818 eoceet 151,719 
New Hampshire,.......+0000++ 856 8 183,762 
Massachusetts, ........ - 6,452 oapacé 423,245 
Rhode Island,.....+...seece006 3,304 381 ; 69,122 
Connecticut, ......eTececee coe 5,330 961 251,002 
PORE, osccccconcccescesoce ° 557 osesee 154,465 
ss eas sseemees SOeee 20,343 586,756 
New Jersey,...ccssccccccccseee 4,402 12,422 211,949 
Pennsylvania,.......++eeeee0e+ 14,561 1,706 602,365 
Delaware,........00. hoksedbde 8,268 6,153 64,273 
Maryland, ........ coccegeccves 19,587 105,635 341,548 
District of Columbia,.......... 783 3,244 14,093 
Virginia,........ eebeseses cocee 20,124 345,796 880,200 
North Carolina,.......... esece 7,043 133,296 478,103 
South Carolina,......... eocdes 3,185 146,151 345,591 
CORMIET. cidsacstiesssedte sais SONe 59,404 162,101 
Kentucky, oocccteccoc-coccecce 741 40,343 220.955 
Tennessee, .....+.+ erececcee so 309 13,584 105,602 
Bald, 20 cdccccoceces vcccccceece 337 eccece 45,305 
Tindiama, occcccesedcccceccccecs 163 135 4,875 
Missiisippi, a... cccccsecccecoce 182 3,489 8,850 

NS ee ae . $93,041 5,305,941 


Thus, in a period of ten years, having something definite to go upon, 
we find an increase of thirty-five per cent. in the total population: 
the whites having gained thirty-five and sixty-eight hundredths per 
cent.—colored eighty-two, slaves twenty-eight, whole colored thirty- 
two per cent. As compared with 1790, the whites and free colored 
have proportionally increased and slaves diminished; but all of this 
we shall see fully in another place. The proportion of white males to 
females was 100 to 95.3, though the females between sixteen and 
twenty-six exceed the males, and in New England are more numerous 
at every age, owing to emigration. 

Thus, at the opening of the nineteenth century, New York has 
taken a rapid stride toward Virginia, which still remains first, though 
followed close by Pennsylvania; Georgia and Vermont have doubled ; 
Tennessee and Kentucky trebled; Ohio, Indiana and Mississippi are 
in the family of States, and have a population nearly equal to that of 
Delaware. [migration has been from the old to the new States.* 


[To be Comcluded.] 





- * Tucker. 
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ART. I].—THE MEMPHIS CONVENTION. 


IMPORTANCE OF CALIFORNIA AND OREGON; PROGRESS OF POPULATION TO PACIFIC; 
FACILITIES OF INTERCOURSE IN THEIR POLITICAL INFLUENCES; VALUE OF EAST- 
ERN TRADE WITH EUROPE AND AMERICA; STATISTICS OF RAILROADS IN EUROPE 
AND UNITED STATES—COST, FREIGHT, DIVIDENDS, PASSENGERS; PROPOSED ROUTES 
TO THE PACIFIC AND THEIR PRACTICABILITY; PANAMA AND TEHUANTEPEC? 
MILITARY ROAD ALONG THE MEXICAN FRONTIER, ; 


[In July, 1848, we published, in the pages of the Review, an elaborate paper upon the subject 
roposed to be acted upon at the great Convention, called by the citizens of Memphis, Tennessee. 
laving attended that convention, we,published, in our Novernber number, the names of the offi- 

cers and the resolutions adopted, and promised at an early day to give the full particulars of the 
meeting. This we have never: been able to do, from the press of other matter and numerous en- 
gagements, until it is now so late that such a report could not prove interesting. 

It will be remembered that a committee was appointed by the convention to memorialize Con- 
gress and to prepare an address to the people of the United States, &c., consisting of J. D. B, 
DeBow, of Louisiana, chairman, A. Fowler, of Arkansas, James C. Jones, of Tennessee, J. R. 
Strother, of Missouri, J. F. G. Mittag,.of South Carolina, C. C. Mills, of Texas, G. 8. Yerger, of 
Mississippi, M. F. Maury, of Virginia. The address of the committee covers a wide field and 
includes an immense amount of matter, relating to the general a spe of railroads and the 
possible construction of one to the Pacific ocean. As it has had but a very limited circulation 
and was printed with some typographical errors, we have concluded to present a correct copy to 
our readers, believing they will not regard the space inappropriately occupied. 

There was a note to the address referring to the opinions of Lieut. M. F, Maury, the able and 
distinguished President of the convention, but that gentleman having taken great umnbrage at it, 
we have thought best to omit in any republitation. A correspondence took place through the 
papers between himself and the chairman, in which the whole matter will be found, aud where 
we are content to Rave it without modification.— Eb. } 


INTERCOMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE OCEANS. 
ADDRESS OF THE MEMPHIS CONVENTION TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Fettow Citizens—The undersigned have been appointed a committee 


by the National Convention, which assembled at Memphis, ‘Tennessee, 


on the 23d of October last, to prepare an address to the people of the 
United States in regard to the increase of facilities of intercourse be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. : 

The settlement of the Oregon question and the treaty of peace with 
the Republic of Mexico fix and quiet us in the ‘possession of territories 
between the lines of our western settlements and’ the Pacific ocean, ex- 
tending through 17° of latitude and 14° of longitude and embracing an 
area of very nearly 900,000 square miles, scarcely less than one-half 
the whole previous domain of the Republic. 

This immense empire between the western tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri and the Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacific ocean, al- 
though sparsely populated in parts, is yet an unreclaimed wilderness, 
unexplored in. its greater extent, and undescribed, except upon particular 
lines and by hurried recannoissances. ‘The trail of the Indian, the nar- 
row path of the hunter and the trapper, the emigrant’s way over which 
his wagons have toiled, evidence the only interruptions of these vast and 
unbroken solitudes. 

Embracing, as our limited knowledge teaches us it does, a wide 
range of climates and a great diversity of physical characteristics, this 
wesiern empire is destined, eventually, to give habitation to millions of 
freemen and to exhibit all the highest evidences of civilization and pro- 
gress in arts and in industry. 

If natare in her sternest and most forbidding’ aspects is presented in 
much of its extent, frightful mountain ranges and deep gorges, hopeless 
deserts, parched and sterile plains, there are not wanting tracts equaling 
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in extent large States of our confederation, fruitful in agricultural capac- 
ities and offering returns to labor and enterprise as high as in any other 
quarter of the world. 

Within this region have been discovered the most valuable mines of 
the precious metals, rivaling in extent and in richness those of ‘a fabu- 
lous antiquity, and seemingly, from every indication, inexhaustible for 
ages to come. 

Its western limits for 1,000 miles are washed by the waters of the 
Pacific, and indented with bays and harbors, capacious and safe, and 
adequate for every commercial want. This beautiful ocean, which 
floats the commerce of Oriental climes, calm as a lake, sustains to its 
shores almost the relation of the Mississippi to our inland States, con- 
ducting with a facility their coasting trade, in vessels that could not 
for an hour endure the Atlantic gales. 

The ports and harborsof western America are from 13 to 17,000 miles 
in sailing distance nearer to the great marts of Asiatic or Eastern com- 
merce, than those of the Atlantic cities of the United States or of Europe. 

What can be wanting to a region so endowed and circumstanced to 
command the highest influences and position, but the, presence of an 
active and enterprising population, who shall hasten to render available 
every advantage of nature. Such a population, it is believed, has began 
its rapid advances. 

A State government is even now in process of organization upon the 
Pacific shores, another in the almost unexplored regions of the Utah 
Lake, whilst a third and a fourth, in hurried succession, may be expect- 
ed out of the territories of New Mexico and Oregon. To these there 
shall be added, ere long, others to demand admission in the great con- 
federation. 

Admitting the possible capacity in Oregon, California and New 
Mexico, to support a population to the square mile as great as the aver- 
age now embraced in our States and territories, there would be an ag- 
gregate there of 10,000,000 of inhabitants. The calculation will not be 
regarded wild when it is reflected how sparsely populated and almost 
unreclaimed are many of these States and territories. Not one-half of 
Vermont, New Jersey, Virginia, Carolina, Georgia or Ohio, being in 
cultivation; not one-fourth of Maine, Maryland, Illinois; not one-fifth of 
Texas, Wisconsin, lowa, &c. If but one-half the country were ade- 
quate to habitation and industry, and the present density of Pennsylva- 
nia were attained, the whole amount would then swell to 20,000,000, 
or to very nearly the existing strength of the nation. The density of 
Pennsylvania is but 37 to the square mile, whilst that of some of the 
New England States is several times as great, and of many European 
nations immensely larger. P 

Within what period either of these figures can be attained, or propor- 
tionably high ones, will depend upon a variety of circumstances, impos- 
sible to be.taken into the calculation. In the most favorable view it 
will aid us to consider that the United States have cained in sixty years 
almost the entire amount claimed upon the highest, and the Mississippi 
valley in half that time.upon the lowest basis, and that within the period 
of almost a single year upward of 60,000 emigrants have settled in 
California. 
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Whatever physical or other advantages possessed by a country, the 
inducements to emigration and settlement must be greatly counteracted 
or controlled by the expense and difficulties of access and of intercom- 
munication afterward. In the case before us, the emigrant’s wagon 
must rattle over crags and mountains and through inhospitable wilder- 
nesses, for wearisome months and with innumerable hardships, after the 
frontiers of the States are passed. Or if the routes by the Isthmus or of 
Cape Horn be selected, then a dangerous and protracte¢ navigation of 
the ocean for 5,000 to 18,000 miles must be compassed, equivalent to 
several voyages to Europe. Nothing but the highest and most alluring 
stimulants could surmount obstacles such as these. Exile, hopeless 
exile, and the sundering of every sacred tie are involved. Fairy dreams 
of treasures as precious and as inexhaustible as the lamp of Aladdin 
ever revealed in Eastern fiction, awaiting the hand that shall garner 
them without an effort may be such a stimulant, but are not these dreams 
necessirily “unreal,” and doomed, as all experience demonstrates, to be 
eventually dissipated. An event like this would consign the country, 
however otherwise favored, to ages almost of wilderness existence. 

History evinces everywhere’ in the clearest and strongest light the 
extent to which emigration and settlement are influenced by natural and 
artificial facilities of intercourse. The great Mississippi valley may 
emphatically be said to be the creation of the steam engine, for without 
its magic power, of how limited avail were these immense water courses 
that mark the country, amd what centuries must have elapsed before the 
progress of arts and of enterprise could have swept away the traces of 
savage life. . 

Not alone must there be furnished to the emigrant a passage for him- 
self, expeditious and cheap, but equally indispensable is it that the pro- 
duce of his labor and his enterprise command a market by similar 
facilities. 

Restricted to the Cumberland Road across the mountains, or to the 
flat and keelboat navigation of the rivers, with their attendant uncer- 
tainties and monthly delays, could western produce have eter sought in 
any quantity eastern markets, or would there have been western produc- 
ers? Since the dominion of steam has been established. upon the Mis- 
sissippi, the great West has increased from a population of 2,217,463 in 
1820, to 3,672,569 in 1830; 5,302,918 in 1840 and 10,000,000 very 
nearly in 1850! 

If all of this were not too evident to need illustration, it might readily 
be shown from the home trade of a country as compared with the foreign, 
the influences of near and easily accessable markets over those that are 
more remote. Our whole foreign trade, with the 700,000,000 of Europe 
and Asia, reaches in amount but $300,000,000; whilst among the 22,- 
000,000 at home is conducted an annual commerce in purchases and 
sales of at least $1,500,000,000! ‘Trade, which seeks exclusively its 
own advantage, acknowledges no distinctions or prejudices between the 
native and foreigner. Tariffs and restrictions may account for many of 
its phenomena, but wicinage and transportation furnish the more con- 
stant and reliable solution. 

Confine the ‘West to its original modes of communication, and give to 
her the present population she supports, the extent of her intercourse 
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with the eastern States, it may be confidently affirmed, would not be 
greater than our present intercourse with France or Germany, the facil- 
ities in either case being about the same. 

Nor are the existence of means of easy, cheap and expeditious inter- 
course between the different sections of a country important only in ad- 
vancing the interests of its trade and population. ‘They have an influ- 
ence still higher and more marked upon its political institutions. In the 
federative element of our republican system they constitute an important 
basis. A dense population, widely diffused over an immense area and 
separated by physical barriers, will, from the absence of all intercourse, 
‘engender local and provincial interests, fixed prejudices and even hos- 
tilities. The absorbing and controlling influences of great cities begin 
then to be paramount, and, as in Europe, to give laws to the State or 
the Empire. A government equal in its benefits and its burdens upon 
all the parts becomes impossible. The remote representative will occupy 
almost the entire year in passing frum the capital to his constituents and 
back again, and revolution after revolution change the whole face of 
government before these constituents can be advised of the danger and 
prepare to counteract it. Strong or central gavernments become indis- 
pensable, and large standing armies, which are at war with the whole 
theory of federation and republicanism itself. 

The authors of our present government seem to have been apprehen- 

sive of this danger, but it was not permitted to them to see the great 
remedy which the progress of arts, sciences and civilization has revealed. 
They saw how problematical was the political connection of the West 
and East, separated by great mountain chains and barriers occupying 
months in the passage. Hence the scope for Spanish intrigues, the 
machinations of ambitious demagogyes, and half-fledged treason itself. 
Hence the anxious movements of Executive power and of Congress. 
What was but incipient, can any one question, had there been a dense 
and crowded population, would have been actual and triumphant revo- 
lution, and the Republic of the Mississippi before this an established 
fact. ' , 
How much stronger then the apprehensions for regions as remote as 
those of the Pacific, more distant from the capital at Washington than 
Great Britain, and to be reached by communications more hazardous, 
protracted and expensive. Is it not infatuation to suppose that States so 
remote could be content to receive their laws for any time from this 
capital, or would they not infinitely prefer ‘to it a separate and distinct 
organization? The soundest and best republicans would take this view. 
Not otherwise could the high destinies of that country be achieved. 

The problem of our federative system becomes impossible of solution, 
where the number of States and: the extent of Territories have augment- 
ed so vastly, unless some cohesive influences can be brought to operate. 
It has been’ for steam and magnetism to supply this cohesion, annihilat- 
ing the effects of time and space, and présenting the greatest security 
for the political regeneration of man and the ieaioll triumph of our 
free institutions. 

The highest interests of the United States demand that her vast terri- 
torial possessions be peopled in the shortest period of time, and that 
every legitimate and constitutional encouragement be given, come in 
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what shape it may, for the augmentation of the resources, power and 
unity of the nation. 

The convention which assembled at Memphis had for its object an 
increase of the facilities of. intercourse between the Atlantic shores and 
the population which has located, or may locate itself, upon the Pacific 
or in the country intermediate, even as an earlier convention at the same 
city looked to the connection of the Atlantic with the Mississippi Valley. 
Delegations were in attendance in greater or less strength from the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Sough Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Illinois and Ohio. The results of their deliberations, 
which were conducted harmoniously, have been given to the world. 

Three methods of increasing the facilities of intercourse between the 
oceans are recommended to the nation by this convention: 

1. A railroad across the continent and through the States and Terri- 
tories of the Union. 

2. A connection by ship canal, or railway, through some one or more 
of the points that have been indicated, far to the southward of our Terri- 
tories and within the jurisdiction of Mexico and Central America. 

3. A military road along the Mexican frontier. , 

1. A railroad across the Continent.—The convention took the broad 
ground of recommending to Congress explorations and surveys of all 
the routes designated by public opinion, and a selection of that route 
which is easiest of access, best calculated to subserve the purposes of 
national defense, most convenient, most central, and which can be con- 
structed upon the cheapest terms. In the present limited information 
which obtains, it was impossible to go further and commit the conven- 
tion to any one of these routes as an indispensable condition. A marked 
preference, however, was expressed, as we shall hereafter see. 

The action and force of the body was concentrated upon the road 
ttself, as necessary and proper and within reach of the means and enter- 
prise of the American people. Upon these points there was little if any 
diversity of opinion. 

No plan of construction is recommended, except that the public lands 
of the United States constitute a legitimate and proper fund for the pur- 
pose. 

Sufficient, it is believed, has been said of the necessity and propriety 
of greatly increased facilities of intercourse with the Pacific shores of 
the Union, and the question of a railroad must stand or fall on its own 
merits of practicability and consonance with the enterprise and resources 
of the nation. 

In estimating the practicability of railroads, the considerations of 
length, natural obstacles to be surmounted, character of intermediate coun- 
try, population and productions to be commanded, termini, are of con- 
trolling importance. ' 

A road to the Pacific ocean concentrates in the oe possible degree 
upon itself almost every objection that can be raised from these consid- 
erations! It is four times the length, on the shortest route, of any road 
as yet constructed in this or any other country. Its path is interrupted 
by obstacles of the most stupendous character, mountains, gorges, rivers, 
deserts. Immense tracts for hundreds of miles of the country through 
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which it must pass are hopeless and sterile wastes. In scarcely any 
portion of its giant length have advanced the traces of civilization or 
even population. Fatal in the general commercial view must be the 
weight of these objections, unless there be found relief in the character 
of the termini, or in the political and military considerations that are 
involved. ‘ 

Combining the political question with that of the termini, which can- 
not otherwise be considered than on the one side the 20,000,000 of enter- 
prising and active pr@lucers of the United States, and on-the other the 
700,000,000 inhabitants of Asia and the Indian seas, do these relieve 
the matter from its otherwise most unpromising attitude? 

Political considerations have nothing at all to do with the action of 
individuals or of companies pursuing their own ends and devices, and in 
the conflict of opinion which exists with regard to the extent of govern- 
ment power in constructing internal improvements, it is impossible to 
say how far they may be admitted by it to influence the construction of 
the road. Could such considerations induce a direct appropriation from 
the national coffers or a pledge of the national faith?, The right and 
power of donating the public lands in such a cause seems to have been 
nowhere denied; but would such donations be adequate to the tonstruc- 
tion and operation of the road, irrespective of its commercial com- 
plexion ? 

Taking the most favorable case that cag be presented: that popula- 
tion will follow the line of the road in a broad belt of from 50 to 200 
miles, and settlements keep pace with construction—that no portion of 
the road can be through a wilderness, since it can be said of scarcely 
any part of the country to be traversed, it is incapable of supporting 
population and industry in any of its employments and form—that hun- 
dreds of thousands of emigrants would be attracted from Europe annually 
as operatives, who would all become permanent settlers on the route— 
that a great road is but a series of lesser ones, and that each of these last 
being necessary to the trade and travel of its own neighborhood, and 
capable of being supported by it, the whole must, for an obvious reason, 
be capable of a similar support—that the most which can be said against 
the practicability of such a road is, it is beyond and not opposed to our 
experience—that indications of great and valuable. mineral resources 
upon the lines to be pursued promise vast contributions to the enter- 
prise—that on the most favorable routes projected the obstacles are only 
in limited sections, whilst the major extent may be constructed with less 
difficulty and expense than upon the average of American roads—that 
all experience shows the railroad creates the trade that supports it, and 
augments indefinitely the intercourse of points commanded—that in the 

rogress of improvement the cost of construction and the rates of freight 
ave progressively and regularly declined, and that the tendency in the 
same direction continues undiminished, &c. 

Giving their full weight to considerations of this kind, and to many 
of them we shall recur again, it may be doubted upon the whole whether 
they ‘leave the matter so unembarrassed, that the practicability of a Pa- 
cific railroad within two or three generations can be demonstrated, unless 
the possible trade with the Pacific ocean and the East give a new turn 
to the discussion. 
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From the earliest periods of the world’s history the trade of the Orien- 
tal seas has enriched the nations who have been so fortunate as to control 
it. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the power and the glory and the 
maritime splendors of Tyre, and Alexandria and Venice, and finally of 
Britain, who has now usurped the scepter of them all. It is a trade that 
has endured and triumphed over every eharacter of obstacle, and from 
its precioas value. perennially flourished. Neither trackless deserts, 
nor savage man, nor fierce storms and rude navigation of the deep for 
tedious months, have disturbed its course. Nations have warred for the 
empire in its gift, and diplomacy exhausted upon it her highest re- 
sources. 

Can this scepter be arested into our hands through the instru- 
mentality of the States upon the Pacific shores of the union so imme- 
diately proximate to the very gates of the East, and will a railroad 
connection between these States and the valley of the Mississippi con- 
necting with the lines that already strike the Atlantic coasts effect the 
transfer ? 

The value of Eastern commerce with all the world was, in 1841, ac- 
cording to a report made in the Senate of the United States, about $250,- 
000,000, or to be more specific, in imports $158,866,980, and in exports 
$86,453,238, the balance being greatly in favor of India. ‘The number 
of ships employed was 1,584, of an aggregate tonnage 608,515. The 
value of this trade has been greatly increased, and may be estimated at 
the present time nearer $350,000,000, requiring about 2,000 ships of the 
gross value, say $60,000,000. ‘The commodities included in it are in 
the main of the most valuable character, being silks, teas, spices, the 
finer manufactures of cotton and wool, indigo, opium, drugs, fancy ware, 
precious metals—and these are such as are capable of enduring the most 
expensive transportations. These articles might be indefinitely multi- 
plied to suit the wants and even the caprices of the respective parties 
could there be any considerable reduetion in the transit expenses. A 
reduction of two-thirds or even one-half the distance, and a similar re- 
duction in time, would lead to an alimost unlimited extension. Many 
new products would then endure transportation whieh are now two 
perishable or bulky. The travel would also be immensely increased. 
New markets would be opened for millions and hundreds of millions of 
Eastern consumers, ‘I'he Sandwich fslands are but now in the infancy 
of their growth. There are 1.500000 Polynesians. Celebes contains 
3.000.000, and Java 5 or 6,000,000, who export $30.000 000 annually 
to Holland. Sumatra, with a population of 2 000.000, exports 30.000,- 
000 pounds spices, Borneo, with 3 or 4,000 000, exports gold, tin, anti- 
mony and diamonds. The Phillipines have 3,500,000 producers of 
sugar, coffee, indigo and hemp. Singapore is the great center of Indion 
trade. India contains 184,000,000 including Cabul and Affghanistsn, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Ceylon, &e., with a commerce of $150 000,- 
000 annually. Australia is an infint but most promising colony. Rus- 
sian America is not destitute of hope, nor the Manchoo ‘Tartary. ‘The 
50.000.000 of Japan with their rich produce are still suffered to retain 
almost closed entirely to commerce. The Empire of China with 350,- 
000 000 inhabitants, we scarcely see more of than the walls. The great 
rivers Sanghalin and Yang-tsee Keang, the Mississippi and Missouri of 
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the eastern continent, each about 4,000 miles in length, connect the coasts 
with the vast and densely populous interior. 

Can it be imagined, then, that these immense regions, so thronged 
with human beings, most of them in high advancement, have already 
reached the acme of their foreign trade—or is it not plausible, that, when 
better systems of intercourse are opened, jealousies removed and civili- 
zation extended, the amount of trade conducted with them will be aug- 
mented several fold, reaching perhaps in the annual aggregate to nearer 
$500 or 800,000,000, or even eventually $1,000,000,000? Instead 
of 2,000 travelers annually visiting the East, would not the number in 
such a contingency swell to 30,000 or even 50,000? 

Will this great trade prefer to its present routes a rival one across the 
Pacific of 4 or 5,000 miles, for example to San Francisco, there to be 
taken 2,000 miles upon a railroad to the valley of the Mississippi, thence 
700 to 1,000 miles by steamboat or continuous railroad to the Atlantic or 
Gulf ports, thence for 3 or 4,000 miles to Europe, being a total distance 
of 10 or 12,000 miles, against 18 to 20,000 at present, requiring in the 
one instance from 25 to 37 days, and in the other 110 to 160 days? 

Many and strong doubts may be entertained even by the most sanguine, 
and it is not to our purpose to hazard the measure by the expression of 
any degree of confidence which the facts will not conclusively warrant. 

Goan the one side may be alleged the high rates of railroad trans- 

rtation in comparison with shipping, the greatly increased cost and 
detriment of so many transhipments, &c., &c.; whilst upon the other, 
the saving in interest and insurance and distance will be pressed with 
equal force. These savings would amount upon a reasonable estimate 
to the following: Interest upon the value of half the shipping discharged, 
viz., upon $30,000,000, $1,500,000; three months’ interest in time 
gained, upon $300,000,000 products, $3,500,000; total $5,000,000. 

A bonus upon this showing of $5,000,000 per annum is offered to the 
railroad, which amount may be reasonably charged upon the present 
shipping receipts of eastern commerce. —_ 

n addition to this consideration, there are many others which should 
be kept steadily in view. Railroad enterprises are still in their infancy, 
and the tariff of freights they have adopted have already been reduced 
to an extent which ed not appear to have been within the contempla- 
tion of their most enthusiastic advocates. They are now employed in 
transporting, for hundreds of miles, coal, iron and granite, the heaviest 
and least valuable in proportion to bulk of all known commodities. A 
single locomotive of American construction will haul from 1,000 to 1,200 
tons at the rate of ten miles an hour, when twenty tons in the same time 
was originally considered the ultimatum. They compete with canals 
and run sere with the banks of considerable water courses. ‘Their 
cost of construction has been undergoing continual reduction and is now 
from one-third to one-half less than at earlier periods. ‘This reduction is 
the result of improvements in the manufacture of bar iron, which sold 
in Liverpool at £14 per ton in $825, and is worth in 1849 £5 6s, prom- 
ising even greater reductions in our own country when the process of 
Mr. Salter, of New Jersey, lately patented, is set into successful action ; 
of depreciation in the value of labor and the interest of money; of more 
economical and experienced management and rapidly progressing im- 
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provements in the power, character and cheapness of machinery, admit- 
ting of vastly increased work in the same time; of greatly lower require- 
ments in the extent, d&c., of grading operations and amount of leveling 
necessary—immensely carried out by Mr. French, of Virginia, who, by 
supplying adhesion to the wheels and reducing the weight of the engine, 
enables it to ascend and descend elevations without inclined planes. 
With the reduction of all of these elements of railroad economy must 
follow greater and greater reductions of freight. 

The average rates upon railroads in the United States may be fairly 
stated at three cents per ton per mile, against fully six cents at a period 
twenty years ago. ‘I’his average, for the reasons above hinted, in the 
next fifteen or twenty years, or by the time a Pacific railroad could be 
in operation, it may be presumed will fall in an equal proportion, or te 
one antia half cent per ton per mile, being $45 from ocean to ocean. 
‘One cent per ton ‘is the lowest rate at which freight has yet been trans- 
ported upon railroads in our country, and if we make the reduction 
referred to, there would be for similar‘freight a charge of one-half cent 
per ton per mile, or $15 the ton from the Atlantic’to the Pacific, 3,000 
miles. Upon the lowest or highest of these rates a:barrel of flour, beef 
or pork, could be placed upon the Pacific from the Mississippi Valley 
at from $1 50 to $3 00, and a bushel of corn or wheat from 25 to 50 
cents, a hogshead of sugar from $7 to’$15. 

The lower rates for the bulky and less valuable products, and 
the higher for those of more precious character, would be a fairer esti- 
mate. It is known to be the custom now of most of our roads to make 
discriminations of the kind, producing their dividends ‘from passengers 
and the more valuable articles, and taxing the heavier with nothing but 
the wear and tear of the road and the actual cost and labor of transpor 
tation. 

These facts and suggestions are presented for what 'they are worth. 
if freight and merchandise can be transported over the route at any 
thing like the cost indicated by us, then the problem of the easterm trade, 
is far less difficult of solution than might have been imagined. ‘These 
costs can be demonstrated, all things considered, about the same as are at 
present incurred, including, ef course, the freight from either terminus 
to Asia or to Europe. 

If, on the contrary, the present average of freights must always 
be maintained, then the case against the railroad, so far as Europe is 
concerned, is too strong perhaps to be resisted. 

In regard to passengers, a different ground may be taken. ‘The sav- 
ing in time for them will be from twenty to thirty days. ‘I'hese passen- 
gers now pay from $600 to $900. This route would not exceed $250. 
The inducements to such travel would, of necessity, be vastly augment- 
ed, and Europeans might all prefer to take it. 

The American trade with the East, too, will stand upon a foundation 
altogether more favorable. ‘This trade, including the fisheries, now 
reaches $25 to $30,000,000 annually. In the progress of our popula- 
tion and industry it is rapidly increasing, and must reach $50 or $75,- 
000,000. A road will give to it an immense stimulus. We are becom- 
ing a ‘eading manufacturing as well as agricultural people, and the 
Great West, from the Alleghany to the Pacific, can have no better 
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avenue of trade with India than this, if any so good. It is believed that 
the Atlantic States would find an equal advantage. 

A railroad is, therefore, presented to the peopie with a bonus as pre- 
viously explained of $5,000,000 per annum in its favor, with such car- 
riage of freight and passengers as it is bound to monopolize, through an 
immense and growing region, with the whole trade of our Pacific coasts 
and the Atlant at its command, with the considerable profits of mail 
carriage and government stores, with a large part of our rapidly grow- 
ing trade to India, and as much of that of Europe as it can by competi- 
tion induce, and superadded to ail with incalculable political and military 
services to be conferred, and the question is asked can such a road be 
regarded expedient and proper ? 

A final question remains to be decided: Is it within the reach of our 
enterprise ¢ 

The highest amount which has ever yet been assuméd for the road is 
$100,000,000. ‘I'he interest upon this amount, at five per cent., is $5,- 
000,000 per annum. Wear and tear of the road suppose five per cent., 
or an entire destruction, in twenty years, $5,000,000 The working 
expenses of a road upon the gross earnings is estimated at fifty per cent. 
Therefore there must be an aggregate earning to support the road, upon. 
this basis, of $20,000,000. per atnum. The aggregate earnings upon. 
all American railroads is now about $20.000,000, and upon. those in 
Great Britain $50,000,000, paying in the last instance an average 
dividend of 4.24 percent. ‘Fo earn $20.000,000 would require 100,000 
passengers, or 50,000 either way, at $100, $10,000,000; mail and mili- 
tary service $2,000,000, freights $8,000.000. 

But this is putting the case in the worst possible light, since upon no 
calculation is it proposed thatthe road shall pay interest upon us cost, 
that cost coming entirely out of the donation of government [ands to the 
contractors. ‘There would then be but the cost of repairs and working 
expenses to provide for. The sum of $100,000,000, too, is based upon 
the estimate of 2,000 miles, and un average cost of $50,000 per mile; 
whereas upon the shortest projected route the distance may not exceed 
1,500 miles, reducing the sum to $75,000.000. Fifty thousand dollars 
the mile is double the average of roads already, built, and five times the 
minimum. The average would give upon the shortest line less than 
$40,000,000, This is the most farorable possible view. 

But admitting the gross figure of $100.000.000, and the high estimate 
of 2,000 miles, is there any thing in the idea to stagger the American 
mind? We shall familiarize ourselves with it by some reflections and 
see how soon it loses its imposing and formidable character. 

In about twenty years there have been constructed nearly 7,000 miles 
of railroad in the United States, and those in progress will probably 
swell the amount 10,000 miles. ‘I'he amonnt expended already reaches 
$200,000,000. Of these roads 1,000 miles center at the city of Boston, 
and required an outlay of $49,221,400. Our whole public works con- 
structed, including every description in the same time, would perhaps 
reach $500,000,000. Great Britain meanwhile has built 5,000 miles at 
a cost of $550.000,000, and projects 4,000 additional-miles, swelling the 
aggregate to $1,000,000.000. Her Great Northwestern road, 428 miles 
in length, exhausted $104,900,000 in its construction, sufficient to build 
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our way from ocean to ocean. France has expended $137,000,000, 
Germany $168,000,000, Holland $39,000,000, and even Russia, despo- 
tic Russia, is on her way with three stupendous routes, from St. Peters- 
burg to Warsaw and Cracow, to Moscow, to Odessa, to connect the 
Volga and the Duna! ‘The passengers increased on British roads from 
23,466,896 in 1843, to 57,965.070 in 1848, or more than double, and 
the receipts from them in the last period was £5,720,382, or about $30,- 
000,000. The total receipts from passengérs and goods had augmented 
in six years from £4,535,189 to £9,933,551, or from 20 to $50,000,000. 
‘The average cost, per mile, of British railways is £56,915, or $275,000, 
the Blackwall road having cost nearly $1,500,000 per mile! Her 
locomotives have reached 67, and in one instance 70 miles the hour, the 
average loss of life being, in 1847, 1 out of 2,887,058 passengers carried, 
and in 1848, 1 in 6,428,000; the German roads giving only | in 25,- 
000,000! 

When railroads were first suggested in our country their originators 
were regarded as the most desperate and chimerical of men, and the 
most ruinous failure predicted to every scheme. We have lately had 
the privilege of inspecting a chart made by one of these madmen, which 
fell still-born and was soon forgotten, but which sketches, twenty years 
ago, when there were not 200 miles of successful railroads in the coun- 
try, several thousand miles of routes, in’ various directions, and even 
across the mountains to the Mississippi valley, nearly every one of 
which has already been built, and is in successful operation or in course 
of construction. A road of 2,000 miles is a no greater project than those 
of 400 miles made by this mad author on his chart twenty years ago, if 
half so great, 

Obstacles to be overcome are nothing in the progress of modern enter- 
prise, and the rule of faith seems to have been adopted, “this is impossi- 
ble—it is therefore true!” 

is there anything that shall unfit a nation like ours for vast and stu- 
pendous enterprise? Our territorial extent -has increased in twenty 
years from 1,700,000 to 3,000,000 square miles ; our population, in fifty 
years, from 4,000,000 to 23,000,000—is doubling itself in every genera- 
tion, and at the close of the century must reach 70,000,000 or 30,000,- 
000, equal almost to the present stréngth of Great Britain, France and 
Germany eombined. Fronr the island of Brazos, on the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, to the Straits of Fuca, on the Northern Pacific—from the Aroostook 
valley to the Bay of San Diego—the Union extends its leviathan propor- 
tions. ‘lhe inhabitants of these extreme points, more distant apart than 
the shores of the Old and the New World on the usual routes of travel, 
are brothers and fellow citizens, under common laws and with a com- 
mon destiny. It is as though the Shetland Islands and the Bosphorus, 
Siberia and the Gates of Hercules, were made the outposts of an empire 
which embraced the whole of Europe. For such an empire Alexander 
and Casar died in vain, and Napoleon deluged Europe in blood. 

The statistics of the Union, collected by our public officers, show an 
annual income, realized from all branches of industry, amounting m 
1848 to $2,323,564,756. If we were to build the road in ten years, not 
perhaps an impossibility, and the income of the nation were not aug- 
mented, an utter impossibility, the amount annually expended upon the 
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road would be about one-third of one per cent., upon the annual income 
of the country. Our very grass crop, in a single year, would stretch 
the iron tracks from ocean to ocean. We sunk in the Mexican war, 
which seems not in any appreciable degree to have disturbed our general 
wealth and: prosperity, an amount altogether adequate. 

The expense of this road will not in any case, however, be a taz 
upon the resources of the nation: since very nearly the whole amount 
required, and eventually much more, must be realized from the sales of: 
public lands upon its route, not otherwise capable of being brought into 
market for generations to come. It will be so much invited into the 
country or contributed to its wealth by the foreign emigrants seeking. 
our soil. 

The fiat of the nation appears to have gone forth, in any view of the 
matter, forthe road, and for the road at once. The public mind has. 
been aroused, and, with high thoughts, approaches a subject but a few 
years ago universally regarded chimerical and impossible. Every day 
the number of skeptics, still large, continues to decrease. Committees 
in both the Senate and House of Representatives of the Union have re- 
ported elaborately in favor of the road. The Legislatures of nineteen 
or twenty States have pronounced a similar judgment. Chambers of 
Commerce and public meetings in all our leading cities have united in 
the movement. Leading statesmen indorse it by speeches arid corres- 
eee To crown the whole two conventions at St. Louis and 

emphis, the largest ever held in the Mississippi Valley, embracing 
delegations from nearly every State in the Union, unite aimost unani- 
mously in the commendation. 

Under the main point of agreement, there are, to be sure, some diver- 
sities of sentiment regarding the route to be pursued, and the mode of 
construction to be adopted. It will be for the General Government to 
say how far, under the provision of the constitution, it can go in “ pro- 
viding” for such a road, whether by donations of public lands and con- 
tracts for mail and military service, or by any other legitimate and proper 
aid. Does the power of the General Government regarding the con- 
struction of railroads. through the territories stand upon other ground 
than in the States? Is there power to build such a road through the 
territories by direct appropriations, and if so, is not all experience clear 
against the policy of exercising it? Can Government contract for and 
execute great public works upon terms in any degree as favorable as 
individuals or companies? Are there not frauds in its agents, specula- 
tions, official patronage, and party proscriptions and inconstancies to be’ 
provided against, and which are capable of protracting and indefinitely 
postponing the execution of the work, and angmenting, without limit, 
its expense? Or if the power and its exercise be left to individuals or 
companies, can there be any guarantee that the country shall not suffer 
by such stupendous rights and monopolies in their hands, and that the 
road will eventually and certainly be bui!t? These mfatters must be left 
to the wisdom of Congress. 

With regard to routes, the most prominent before the country are— 

{. That projected by Mr. Whitney from Lake Michigan through the 
Sonth Pass to.the mouth of the Columbia, with a branch to San Fran- 
cisco 
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2. Mr. Benton’s project from St. Louis to San Francisco, through 
some pass to be discovered in the mountains South of the South Pass, 
and near the sources of the Arkansas river. 

3. The route of the St. Louis Convention, as announced in their official 
publications, and extending from that city through the South Pass, &c. 

4. ‘The Texas route from some of her sea ports to the Paso del Norte, 
and thence along the Mexican boundary. 

5. The route indicated and specially recommended for survey by the 
Memphis Convention, under the following resolution: 

Resolved, That in the present state of our knowledge, we feel warranted in 
recommending to the particular attention of the General Government for exami- 
nation, as possessing special advantages, the route commencing at San Diego, 
on the Pacific Ocean, crossing the Colorado on the west, running along the Gila 
river, or near it, in a direction to the Passo del Norte, and thence across the 
State of Texas to its northeastern boundary, between the 32d and 33d* degree 
of north latitude, terminating at some point on the Mississippi, between the 
mouth of the Ohio river and the mouth of Red river.” 

This route intercepts in its course the fertile regions upon Red River, 
the whole of northern Texas, Chihuahua, Coahuila, &c., now, almost 
entirely without a market. It leaves the Mississippi at a point always 
navigable by large vessels from the ocean, and is very nearly central to 
the whole Union, Memphis being about that central point. It is south 
of the Ohio river, and its tributaries from Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Llinois and Tennessee, sa mas that account within 
easy control of the immense flatboat commerce of these regions. ‘The 
great Mobile railroad, the Georgia, Carolina and Virginia railroads, all 
strike for the Mississippi valley near these points. It is in a medium 
climate throughout, nor likely to be disturbed by the frosts and snows of 
northern regions. It is several hundred miles shorter than any other 
route, and can be built for greatly less expense. It has less physical 
obstructions, and for the most of the way to the Paso is through a level 
country, supplied with every variety eubukindoens of timber, fertile in 
soil but without access to market, peopled in half its extent, and capable 
of dense population for, three-fourths of the whole distance. It is through 
a healthy region after leaving Red River, and connects ‘Texas with the 
heart of the Union. 

Should the road in any part of its course necessarily cross the Gila 
river, the case is provided for in our treaty of purchase from Mexico. 

The western terminus of the road is at San Diego, described by Capt. 
Wilkes as an arm of jthe sea ten miles in length, four miles in width, 
perfectly secure from all winds, with an entrance narrow and easily 
defended, and with a sufficient depth of water—twenty feet at lowest 
tides—for large vessels. Major Emory is of the sameopinion: “San 
Diego is, all things, considered, perhaps one of the best harbors on the 
eoast,” &c. “The harbor of San Francisco has more water, but San 
Diego a more uniform climate, better anchorage, and perfect security 
from winds in every direction,” &c. 

It is worthy of remark that this route has been advocated with great 
power and ability by the present chief of the Topographical Engineers, 





_* The author of the resolution states the 33d degree was a mistake made by 
him and by the committee, 34th degree having been intended. 
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Col. Abert, and that Col. Hughes, of the army, in his late able and 
elaborate letter to the Secretary of State, Mr. Clayton, written at his 
particular request, acknowledges a similar preference. He says: 

“Tt is to commence at San Diego on the Pacific, and to strike thence to the 
Colorado, following up its affluent, the Gila, to near its source; then passing 
into the valley of the Rio Grande del Norte, keeping within the jarisdiction of 
the United States. From this point the line would pass threugh Texas to Nacog- 
doches, where Col. Abert proposes a bifurcation of the road—the one branc 
nearly direct to the angen nt i, above the mouth of Red river. A slight deflec- 
tion from Nacogdoches would carry it to Vicksburg, or to Memphis, as might 
be deemed most expedient. ‘The northern branch will probably find its better 
course to cross the Red river at the great bend or its vicinity ; then crossing the 
Arkansas at Little Rock, pursue its ceurse to St. Louis ; then, crossing the river, 
to pursue the most direct favorable course which can be obtained south of the 
great lakes to Pittsburg.’ These two lines, when actually traced and the work 

nished, would probably exceed two thousand miles. This route, with its 
bifurcations and adaptability to further lateral improvements aiid extensions, is, 
I think, much won to all others, and is certainly less open to some of the 
objections which I have urged against them.” 

It is clear that a branch of this road would very soon connect with 
New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico. 

If this route be practicable, and it is to determine the point we call 
upon government to make the necessary surveys, it is in every respect 
the American one. ‘The North must be ‘more benefited by a route 
extending southward than by one through her own latitudes, and by her 
own peculiar productions. Her cities might prefer the latter, but the 
great interest of the people will be sesanited by the former. What 
does the North, it has well been asked, want with a road to the north? 
“No one can suppose that the peoplejof lowa would exchange flour 
and pork with the people of Oregon, or swap horses or cattle with them. 
But let them look to the South and how different the prospect. Along 
the Mississippi river, at every remove, they would find the condition of 
barter existing all the way to New Orleans, and throughout the West 
Indies and eastern slope of South America. Or, if they preferred'to take 
the railroad at Memphis, they would daily and hourly find a market 
through southern climes ; and when they had reaehed San Diego, if any 
thing remained to be so sold or purchased, there would be China, at last, 
quite as convenient as if they were at Francisco or Astoria. More con- 
venient would be Australasia, and Polynesia with its thousand isles: 
and still more convenient, and in a climate still more different from their 
own than any yet mentioned, the western coasts of Central and South 
America.” 

From the earliest periods the problem of reaching the East by shorter 
means of communication has engaged the attention of statesmen and of 
nations. In the search our continent was discovered. The northern 
coasts of Europe, the western coasts of America, have been explored 
times without number, with the same end. Every nook and corner of 
the continent has been examined. The Spaniards were among the most 
active of these explorers, and Cortes even went so far as to write to the 
Home Government; “If we Should so hit upon this strait (in the vicinity 
of the Isthmus) the distance to the Indies would be two-thirds less than 
the present navigation.” Soon after was invented the fiction of the 
Straits of Anian or of Fuca, on the north-west of America. McKenzie 
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and Carver traversed the British dominions from Canada to the river of 
Oregon and the Arctic sea. La Salle proposed to the French a possible 
communication from the sources of the Mississippi to those of the Oregon, 
and Mr. Jefferson despatched Lewis and Clarke to these regions in 
search of a “ route of commercial communication with the Pacific.” 

2. In regard to the Isthmus Routes of communication, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the convention: 
~ «© Resolved, That while the contemplated railroad across the continent is being 
constructed, a present communication between the States of this Union and the 
American and Asiatic coasts of the Pacific ocean, of vast importance to every 
“ere of this community, can be obtained by ship canal or railroad across the 

sthmus of Tehuantepec, Nicaragua, or across them all—which railroads or 
canals may be constructed by private enterprise ; and this convention, in order 
to encourage the undertaking and completien of such works, recommends the 
assage of a law by the Congress of the United States, directing the Postmaster 
yeneral, Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy, te make annual contracts for 
the transportation of the mails, troops and military stores of the government, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific posts of the country, by the shortest, speediest 
and cheapest route.” 

It will be perceived that these routes are considered as wholly matters 
of private enterprise, and in their character temporary, or at least inade- 
quate to meet all the requisitions of the country. It will not be neces- 
sary for us to go into detail upon any of these matters since they have 
been sufficiently long before the country to be very generally understood. 
Different preferences were expressed by members of the convention, but 
the body itself ventured no opinion upon the merits of either one of the 
routes. Several of the delegations, and more especially those of Alaba- 
ma, South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana and Mississippi, were prepared, 
it is true, with cogent reasonings in favor of Tehuantepec, which the 
represented as more immediately within the control of our navy, wit 
harbors upon either side, of sufficient depth and capacity, or capable of 
being made so without great expense, and in distance less than the Pana- 
ma route from New York or New Orleans to San Francisco by 1,200 
or 1,700 miles. As this matter is now in the hands of a company pre- 
pared for immediate action, and as a committee under instructions from 
a mass meeting of the citizens of New Orleans are prosecuting surveys 
and collecting information for an elaborate report, further remarks at 
this time would be premature. Nothing is asked but that the various 
routes shall have an egual hearing and consideration, and stand upon 
their respective merits. In the result they may all be proved practicable 
and adopted, since it has been found in the experience of the eastern and 
western States that innumerable communications can be opened to advan- 
tage where population and wealth are upon the rapid increase. 

3..A military road along the Mexican frontier —This is set forth in 
the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That, as an important means, a necessary preliminary to the con- 
struction of a railroad, it is the first duty of Congress to take measures for the 
establishment of military posts from the western confines of our States, along 
the southern boundaries of our Republic and our Indian frontier, to the Pacific 
ocean. That these posts should be established in all proper places, not far dis- 
tant from each other, and that civilized and productive settlements should be 
encouraged around them by sales and grants of pre-emption rights of the public 
lands to actual settlers, and by such encouragement, as may be deemed neces- 
sary, so that by these means ample opportunities may be afforded to our engi- 
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neers for the immediate survey and reconnoissance of our possessions, lying 
between our western and southwestern States and the Pacific ocean, and so also 
that by these means safe, practical roads, one or more, with facilities of travel, 
ms be immediately formed for our citizens, and for the transportation of —— 
and munitions of war, &c., across our own territories, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific shores, and in order that our government may fulfill its recent treaty 
stipulations with Mexico.” 

Our government is bound by the treaty with Mexico to defend the 
frontier by military posts. These would extend from Paso del Norte 
to San Diego, and should be continued through northern Texas for the 
protection of emigrants from the Camanche Indians, a distance of 200 
or 300 miles. Justice and expediency seem to demand such a road and 
such outposts in the speediest possible time, and it is not reasonable to 
— that their claims will be postponed. 

ellow-citizens, the age in which we live is one of great achievements 
in arts and sciences and in human progress. The nations of the world 
are engaged in the great race for position and for empire. * It becomes 
our country to aim as high, and to realize as soon as may be that bright 
— glorious destiny for which God and nature seem to have reserved 
er. 

J. D. B. DeBow, of Louisiana. 

Assotom Fow er, of Arkansas. 

James ©. Jones, of Tennessee. 

J. R. Srroruer, of Missouri. 

J. F. G. Mirraa, of South Carolina. 

C. C. Mitts, of Texas. 

G. S. Yercer, of Mississippi. 


ART. IIl—MEMOIR ON SLAVERY. 


PREPARED FOR, AND READ BEFORE, THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARN. 
ING, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, BY THE LATE CHANCELLOR HARPER. 


[Tuts memoir has always been regarded as one of the ablest and most powerful documents yet 
contributed upon the slave question. The author, who has but lately descended into his grave, oc- 
eupied a place among the brightest judicial luminaries of our own or any other country. Long 
will his fame live, and long the remembrance of His many virtues, his varied accomplishments 
and extensive learning. : . 

Our restricted limits will compel a division of the memoir into two or three parts, but eve 
volume of the Review is made complete, and no subject continued over from one to another. We 
design making the work a repository of all information relating to slave’ foo day permaing 
more important), that the South may fully know the “reason” of her “ .” In it, we shal 
incorporate all the standard treatises which have been prepared, and which, like the one before 
us, are almost out of print. the first of these are the letters of Hammond, the memoir 
of Harper, the Review of the Virginia debates by Professor Dew, and the letter of Mr. Calhoun 
to Mr. King, etc.—Ep.} 


Tue institution of domestic slavery, exists over far the greater por- 
tion of the inhabited earth. Until within a very few centuries, it’ may 
be said to have existed over the whole earth—at least in all those por- 
tions of it which had made any advances toward civilization. We 
might safely conclude, then, that it is deeply fourrded in the nature of 
man and the exigencies of human society. Yet, in the few countries in 
which it has been abolished—claiming, perhaps justly, to be furthest 
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advanced in civilization and intelligence, but which have had the small- 
est opportunity of observing its true character and effects—it is de- 
nounced as the most intolerable of social and political evils. Its 
existence, and every hour of its continuance, is regarded as the crime 
of the communities in which it is found. Even by those in the coun- 
tries alluded to, who regard it with the most indulgence or the least 
abhorrence—who attribute no criminality to the present generation— 
who found it in existence, and have not yet been able to devise the 
means of abolishing it—it is pronounced a misfortune and a curse in- 
jurious and dangerous always, and which must be finally fatal to the 
societies which admit it. This is no longer regarded as a subject of 
argument and investigation. The opinions referred to, are assumed 
as settled, or the truth of them as self-evident. If any voice is raised 
among ourselves to extenuate or to vindicate, it is unheard. The 
judgment is made up. We can have no hearing before the tribunal 
of the civilized world. 

Yet, on this very account, it is more important that we, the inhabi- 
tants of the slaveholding States of America, insulated as we are, by 
this institution, and cut off, in some degree, from the communion and 
sympathies of the world by which we are surrounded, or with which 
we have intercourse, and exposed continually to their animadversions 
and attacks, should thoroughly understand this subject, and our strength 
and weakness in relation to it. If it be thus criminal, dangerous and 
fatal—and if it be possible to devise means of freeing ourselves from 
it—we ought at once to set about the employing of those means. It 
would be the most wretched and imbecile fatuity, to shut our eyes to 
the impending dangers and horrors, and “drive darkling down the 
current of our fate,” till we are overwhelmed in the final destruction. 
If we are tyrants—cruel, unjust, oppressive—let us humble ourselves 
and repent in the sight of Heaven, that the foul stain may be cleansed, 
and we enabled to stand erect, as having common claims to humanity 
with our fellow men. 

But if we are nothing of all this; if we commit no injustice or cru- 
elty; if the maintenance of our institutions be essential to our pros- 
perity, our character, our safety, and the safety of all that is dear to 
us—let us enlighten our minds and fortify our hearts to defend them. 

It is a somewhat singular evidence of the indisposition of the rest 
of the world to hear anything more on this subject, that perhaps the 
most profound, original and truly philosophical treatise, which has 
appeared within the time of my recollection,* seems not to have at- 
tracted the slightest attention out of the limits of the slaveholding 
States themselves. If truth, reason and conclusive argument, pro- 
pounded with admirable temper and perfect candor, might be supposed 
to have an effect on the minds of men, we should think this work 
would have put an end to agitation on the subjeet. The author has 
rendered inappreciable service to the South in enlightening them on 
the subject of their own institutions, and turning back that monstrous 
tide of folly and madness, which, if it had rolled on, would have in- 
volved his own great State, along with the rest of the slaveholding 





* President Dew’s Review of the ‘Virginia Debates on the Subject of Slavery. 
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States, ina common ruin. But beyond these, he seems to have produe- 
ed no effect whatever. The denouncers of slavery, with whose pro- 
ductions the press groans, seem to be unaware of his existence—un- 
aware that there is reason to be encountered, or argument to be 
answered. They assume that the truth is known and settled and only 
requires to be enforced by denunciation. 

Another vindicator of the South has appeared in an individual who 
is among those that have done honor to American literature.* With 
conclusive argument, and great force of expression, he has defended 
slavery fram the charge of injustice or immorality, and shown clearly 
the unspeakable cruelty and mischief which must result from any 
scheme of abolition. He does not live among,’slaveholders, and it 
cannot be said of him, as of others, that his mind is warped by in- 
terest, or his moral sense blunted by habit and familiarity with abuse. 
These circumstances, it might be supposed, would have secured him 
hearing and consideration. He seems to be equally unheeded, and the 
work of denunciation, disdaining argument, still goes on. 

President Dew has shown that the institution of slavery is a prin- 
cipal cause of civilization. Perhaps nothing can be more evident than 
that it is the sole cause. If anything can be predicated as universally 
true of uncultivated man, it is, that he will not labor beyond what is 
absolutely necessary to maintain his existence. Labor is pain to those 
who are unaccustomed to it, and the nature of man is averse to pain. 
Even with all the training, the helps and motives of civilization, we 
find that this aversion cannot be overcome in many individuals of the 
most cultivated societies. The coercion of slavery alone is adequate 
to form man to habits of laber, Without it there can be no accumu- 
lation of property, no providence for the future, no taste for comforts 
or elegancies, which are the characteristics and essentials of civiliza- 
tion. He who has obtained the command of another’s labor, first 
begius to accumulate and previde for the future, and the foundations 
of civilization are laid. We find confirmed by experience that which 
is so evident in theory. Sinee the existence of man upen the earth, 
with no exception whatever, either of ancient or modern times, every 
society which has attained civilization, has advanced to it through this 
process. 

Will those who regard slavery as immoral, or crime in itself, tell us 
that man was not intended for civilization, but to ream the earth as a 
biped brute? That he is not to raise his eyes to Heaven, or be con- 
formed in his nobler faculties to the image of his maker? Or will 
they say that the judge of all the earth has done wrong in ordaining 
the means by which, alone, that end can be attained? It is true, that 
the Creator can make the wickedness as well as the wrath of man to 
praise him, and bring forth the most benevolent results from the most 
atrocious actions. But, in such cases, it is the motive of the actor 
alone which condemns the action. The act itself is good, if it pro- 
motes the good purposes of God, and would be approved by him, if 
that result only were intended. Do they not blaspheme the providence 
of God who denounce as wickedness and outrage that whieh is render- 
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ed indispensable to his purposes in the government of the world? Or 
at what stage of the progress of society will they say that slavery ceas- 
es to be necessary, and its very existence becomes sin and crime? I 
am aware that such argnment would have little effect on those with 
whom it would be degrading to contend—who pervert the inspired 
writings—which, in some parts, expressly sanction slavery, and, through- 
out, indicate most clearly that it is a civil institution, with which re- 
ligion has no concern—with a shallowness andi presumption not less 
flagrant and shameless than his, who would justify murder from the 
text, “and Phineas arose and executed judgment.” 

There seems to be something in this subject which blunts the per- 
ceptions and darkens and confuses the understandings and moral feel- 
ings of men. Tell them, that, of necessity. in every civilized society, 
there must be an infinite variety of conditions and employments, from 
the most eminent and intellectual to the most servile and laborious; 
that the negro race, from their temperament and capacity, are peculi- 
arly suited to the situation which they oceupy, and not less happy in 
it than any other corresponding class to be found in the world; prove, 
incontestably, that no scheme of emancipation could be carried into 
effect without the most intolerable mischiefs and ealamities to both 
master and slave, or without propably throwing a large and fertile por- 
tion of the earth’s surface out of the pale of eivilization—and you 
have done nothing. They reply, that whatever may be the conse- 
quence, you are bound to do.rzght; that man has a right to himself, 
and man cannot have a property in man; that if the negro race be 
naturally inferior in mind and character, they are not less entitled’ to 
the right of humanity; that if they are happy in their condition, it 
affords but the stronger. evidence of their degradation, and renders 
them, still more, objects of commiseration. They repeat, as the fun- 
damental maxim of our civil policy, that all men are born free and 
equal, and quote from our Declaration of Independence, “that men 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It is not the first time that I have had occasion to observe that men 
may repeat, with the utmost confidence, some maxim or sentimental 
phrase as self-evident or admitted trath, which is either palpably false, 
or to which, upon examination, it will be found they attach no definite 
idea. Notwithstanding our respect for the important document which 
declared our independence, yet, if any thing be found in it—and espe- 
cially in what may be regarded rather as its ornament than its sub- 
stance—false, sophistical or unmeaning, that respect should not screen 
it from the freest examination. . 

All men are born free and equal. Is it not, palpably, nearer the 
truth to say, that no man was ever born free, and that no two men 
were ever born equal? Man is born in a state of the most helpless 
dependence on others. He continues subject to the most absolute con- 
trol of others, and remains without many of the civil. and all of the 
political, privileges of his society, until the period which the laws have 
fixed, as that at which he is supposed to attain the maturity of his 
faculties. Then equality is further developed, and becomes infinite 
in every society, and under whatever form of government. Wealth 
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and poverty, fame or obscurity, strength or weakness, knowledge or ig- 
norance, ease or labor, power or subjection, make the endless diversity 
in the condition of men. , 

But we have not arrived at the profundity of the maxim. This in- 

uality is, in a great measure, the result of abuses in the institutions 
of society. They do not speak of what exists, but of what ought to ex- 
ist. Every one should be left at liberty to obtain all the advantages 
of society which he can compass by the free exertion of his faculties, 
unimpeded by civil restraints. It may be said, that this would not 
remedy the evils of society which are complained of. The inequalities 
to which I have referred, with the misery resulting from them, would 
exist, in fact, under the freest and most popular form of government 
that man would devise. But what is the foundation of the bold dog- 
ma so confidently announced? Females are human and rational beings. 
They may be found of better faculties, and better qualified to exercise 
political privileges, and to attain the distinctions of society, than many 
men; yet who complains of the order of society by which they are ex- 
cluded from them? For, I do not speak of the few who would dese- 
crate them; do violence to the nature which their Creator has impress- 
ed upon them; drag them from the position which they necessarily 
‘occupy for the existence of civilized society, and in which they consti- 
tute its blessing and ornament—the only position which they have ever 
occupied in any human society—to place them in a situation in which 
they would be alike miserable and degraded. Low as we descend in com- 
bating the theories of presumptuous dogmatists, it cannot be necessa- 
ry to stoop to this. A youth of eighteen may have powers which east 
into the shade those of any of his more advanced cotemporaries. He 
may be capable of serving or saving his country, and if not permitted to 
do so now, the occasion may have been lost forever. But he can exercise 
no politieal privilege, or aspire to any political distinction. It is said, 
that, of necessity, society must exclude from some civil and political] priv- 
ileges—those who are unfitted to exercise them by infirmity, unsuitable- 
ness of character, or defect of discretion; that, of necessity, there 
must be some general rule on the subject, and that any rule which can 
be devised, will operate with hardship and injustice on individuals. 
This is all that can be said, and all that need be said. It is saying, in 
other words, that the privileges in question are no matter of natural 
right, but to be settled by convention, as the good and safety of society 
may require. If society should disfranchise individuals convicted of 
infamous crimes, would this be an invasion of natural right? Yet this 
would not be justified on the score of their moral guilt, but that the 
good of society required, or would be promoted by it. We admit the 
existence of a moral law, binding on societies as on individuals. So- 
ciety must act in good faith. No man, or body of men, has a right to 
inflict pain or privation on others, unless with a view, after full aud 
impartial deliberation, to prevent a greater evil. If this deliberation 
be had, and the decision made in good faith, there can be no imputa- 
tion of moral guilt. Has any politician contended that the very exist- 
ence of governments in which there are orders privileged by law, 
constitutes a violation. of morality; that their continuance is a crime, 
which men are bound to put an end te, without any consideration of 
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the good or evil to result from the change? Yet this is the natural in- 
ference from the dogma of the natural equality of men as applied to 
our institution of slavery—an equality not to be invaded without in- 
justice and wrong, and requiring to be restored instantly, unqualified- 
ly, and without reference to consequences. 

This is sufficiently common-place, but we are sometimes driven to 
common-place. It is no less a false and shallow than a presumptuous 

hilosophy, which theorises on the affairs of men as of a problem to 
he solved by some unerring rule of human reason, without reference 
to the designs of a superior Intelligence, so far as he has been pleased 
to indicate them, in their creation and destiny. Man is born to sub- 
jection. Not only during infancy is he dependent and under the con- 
trol of others; at all ages, it is the very bias of his nature, that the 
strong and wise should control the weak and ignorant. So it has been 
since the days of Nimrod. The existence of some form of slavery in 
all ages and countries, is proof enough of this. He is born to subjec- 
tion as he is born in sin and ignorance. To make any considerable 
progress in knowledge, the continued efforts of successive generations, 
and the diligent training and unwearied exertions of the individual 
are requisite. To make progress in moral virtue, not less time and 
effort, aided by superior help, are necessary; and it is only by the ma- 
tured exercise of his knowledge and his virtue, that he can attain to 
civil freedom. Of all things, the existence of ciyil liberty is most the 
result of artificial institution. The proclivity of the natural man is 
to domineer or to be subservient. A noble result, indeed ; but, in the 
attaining of which, as in the instances of knowledge and virtue, the 
Creator, for his own purposes, has set a limit, beyond which we can- 
not go. 

But he who is most advanced in knowledge, is most sensible of his 
own ignorance, and how much must forever be unknown to man in his 
present condition. As I have heard it expressed, the further you ex- 
tend the circle of light, the wider is the horizon of darkness. He 
who has made the greatest progress in moral purity, is most sensible 
of the depravity, not only of the world around him, but of his own 
heart, and the imperfection of his best motives—and this he knows that 
men must feel and lament, so long as they continue men. So, when 
the greatest progress in civil liberty has been made, the enlightened 
lover of: liberty will know that there must remain much inequality, 
much injustice, much s/avery, which no human wisdom or virtue will 
ever be able wholly to prevent or redress. As I have before had the 
honor to say to this Society, the condition of our whole existence is 
but to struggle with evils—-to compare them—to choose between them— 
and, so far as we can, to mitigate them. To say that there is evil in 
any institution, is only to say that it is human. 

And can we doubt but that this long discipline and laborious pro- 
cess, by which men are required to work out the elevation and improve- 
ment of their individual nature and their social condition, is imposed 
for a great and benevolent end? Our faculties are not adequate to the 
solution of the mystery, why it should be so—but the truth is clear, 
that the world was not intended for the scat of universal knowledge or 
goodness, or happiness, or freedom. 
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Man has been endowed by his Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. What is 
meant by the inalienadle right of liberty? Has any one who has used 
the words ever asked himself this question? Does it mean that a man 
has no right to alienate his own liberty—to sell himself and his pos- 
terity for slaves? This would seem to be the more obvious meaning. 
When the word right is used, it has reference to some law which sanc- 
tions it, and would be violated by its invasion; it must refer either to 
the general law of morality or the law of the country—the law of God 
or the law of man. If the law of any country permitted it, it would 
of course be absurd fo say, that the law of that countty was violated by 
such alienation. If it have any meaning in this respect, it must mean 
that, though the law of the country permitted it, the man would be guilty 
of an immoral act who should thus alienate his liberty. A fit question 
for schoolmen to discuss, and the consequences resulting from its de- 
cision as important as from any of theirs. Yet, who will say that the 
man, pressed by famine and in the prospect of death, would be crimi- 
nal for such an act? Self-preservation, as is truly said, is the first law 
of nature. High and peculiar characters, by elaborate cultivation, may 
be taught to. prefer death to slavery, but it would be folly to prescribe 
this as a duty to the mass of mankind: 

If any rational meaning can be attributed to. the sentence I have 
quoted, it is this: that the society, or the individuals who exercise the 
powers of government, are guilty of a violation of the law of God or of 
morality, when, by any law or public act, they deprive men of life or 
liberty, or restrain them in the pursuit of happiness. Yet every gov- 
ernment does, and of necessity must, deprive men of life and liberty 
for offenses against society. Restrain them in the pursuit of happi- 
ness! Why all the laws of society are intended for nothing else but 
to restrain men from the pursuit of happinéss, according to their own 
ideas of happiness or advantage—which the phrase must mean if it 
means anything And by what right does society punish by the loss 
of life ot liberty Not on account of the moral guilt of the eriminal— 
not by impiously and arrogantly assuming the prerogative of the Al- 
mighty, to dispense justice or suffering, according to moral desert. 
It is for its own protection—it is the right of self-defense. If there 
existed the blackest moral turpitude, which, by its example or- conse- 
quences could be of no evil to society, government would have nothing 
to do with that. If an action, the most harmless in its moral charac- 
ter, could be dangerous to the security of society, society would. have 
the perfect right to punish it. If the possession of a blaek skin would 
be otherwise dangerous to socicty, society has the same right to protect 
itself, by disfranchising the possessor ot civil privileges, and to contin- 
ue the disability to his posterity, if the same danger would be incurred 
by its removal. Society inflicts these forfeitures for the security: of 
the lives of its members; it inflicts them for the security of their prop- 
erty, the great essential of civilization; it inflicts them. also, for the 
protection of its political institutions—the forcible attempt to overturn 
which, has always been justly regarded as the greatest crime; and who 
has questioned its right so to inflict? “ Mav cannot have property in 
man ’—a phrase as full of meaning as, who slays fat oxen, should 
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himself be fat.” Certainly he may, if the laws of society allow it; and, 
if it be on sufficient grounds, neither he nor society do wrong. 

And is it by this—as we must call it, however recommended to our 
higher feelings by its associations—well sounding, but unmeaning ver- 
biage of natural equality and inalienable rights, that our lives are to be 
put in jeopardy, our property destroyed and our political institutions 
overturned or endangered? If a people had on its berders a tribe of 
barbarians, whom no treaties or faith could bind, and by whose attacks 
they were constantly endangered, against whom they could devise no 
security, but that they should be exterminated and enslayed—would 
they not have the right to enslave them, and keep them in slavery so 
long as the same danger would be incurred by their manumission? If 
a civilized man and a savage were by chance placed together on a des- 
olate island, and the former, by the superior power of civilization, 
would reduce the latter to subjection. would he not have the same 
right? Would this not be the strictest self-defense? [ do not now 
consider, how far we can make out a similar case to justify our enslav- 
ing the negroes. I speak to those who contend for inalienable rights, 
and that the existence of slavery, always, and under all circumstauces, 
involves injustice and crime. 

As I have said. we acknowledge the existence of a moral law. It 
is not necessary for us to resort to the theory which resolves all right 
into force. The existence of such a law is imprinted on the hearts of 
all human beings. But, though its existence be acknowledged, the 
mind of man has hitherto been tasked in vain to discover an unerring 
standard of morality. It is a common, and undoubted maxim of mo- 
rality, that you shall not do evil that good may come. You shall not 
do injustice or commit an invasion of the rights of others, for the sake 
of a greater ulterior good. But what is injustice, and what are the 
rights of others? And why are we not to commit the one or invade 
the others? It is because it inflicts pain or suffering, present or pro- 
spective, or cuts them off from enjoyment which they might otherwise 
attain. The Creator has sufficiently revealed to us that Aappiness is 
the great end of existence—the sole object of all animated and sen- 
tient beings. To this he has directed their aspirations and efforts, and 
we feel that we thwart his benevolent purposes when we destroy or im- 
pede that happiness. This is the only xatural right of man. All 
other rights result from the conventions of society, and these, to be 
sure, we are not to invade, whatever good may appear to us likely to 
follow. Yet are we in no instance to inflict pain or suffering, or dis- 
turb enjoyment, for.the sake of producing a greater good! Is the mad- 
man not to be restrained who would bring destruction on himself or 
others? Is pain not to be inflicted on the child, when it is the only 
means by which he can be effectually instructed to provide for his own 
future happiness? Is the surgeon guilty of wrong who amputates a limb 
to preserve life? Is it not the object of all penal legislation, to inflict 
suffering for the sake of greater good to be secured to society ? 

By what right is it that man exercises dominion over the beasts of 
the field; subdues them to painful labor, or deprives them of life for 
his sustenance or enjoyment? They are not rational beings. No, but 
they are the creatures of God, seritient beings, capable of suffering 
17 VOL. IL, 
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and enjoyment, and entitled to enjoy according to the measure of their 
capacities. Does not the voice of nature inform every one, that he is 
guilty of wrong when he inflicts on them pain without necessity or ob- 
ject? If their existence be limited te the present life, it affords the 
stronger argument for affording them the brief enjoyment of which it 
is capable. It is because the greater good is effected ; not only to man 
but to the inferior animals themselves. The care of man gives the 
boon of existence to myriads who would never otherwise have enjoyed 
it, and the enjoyment of their existence is better provided for while it 
lasts. It belongs to the being of superior faculties to judge of the 
relations which shall subsist between himself and the inferior animals, 
and the use he shall make of them; and he may justly consider, him- 
self, who has the greater capacity of enjoyment in the first instance. 
Yet he mast do this conscientiously; and, ne doubt, moral guilt has 
been incurred by the inflietion of pain on these animals, with no ade- 
quate benefit to be expeeted I do no disparagement to the dignity of 
human nature, even in its humblest form, when I say, that on the very 
same foundation, with the difference only of circumstance and degree, 
rests the right of civilized and cultivated man, over the savage and igno- 
rant. Itis the order of nature and of God, that the being of superior fac- 
ulties and knowledge, and therefore of superior power, should control 
and dispose of those who are inferior It is as mueh in the order of 
nature, that men should enslave each other, as that other animals 
should prey upon each other. I admit that he does this under the 
highest moral responsibility, and is most guilty if he wantonly inflicts 
misery or privation on beings more capable of enjoyment or of suffering 
than brutes, without necessity or any view to the greater good which is to 
result. If we conceive of society existing without government, and that 
one man, by his superior strength, courage or wisdom, could obtain the 
mastery of his fellows, he would have a perfect right to do so. He 
would be morally responsible for the use of his power, and guilty if 
he failed to direet them so as to promote their happiness as well as his 
own. Moralists have denouneed the injustice and cruelty which have 
been practiced toward our aboriginal Indians, by which they have been 
driven from their native seats and exterminated, and, no doubt, with 
much justice. No doubt much fraud and injustice has been practiced, 
in the circumstances and the manner of their removal. Yet who has 
contended that civilized man had no moral right to possess himself of 
the country? That he was bound to leave this wide and fertile conti- 
nent, which is eapable of sustaining uncounted myriads of a civilized 
race, toa few reving and ignorant barbarians? Yet, if any thing is 
certain, it is eertain that there were no means by which he could pos- 
sess the country, without exterminating or enslaving them. Savage 
and civilized man cannot live together, and the savage can only be tam- 
ed by being enslaved or by having slaves. » By enslaving, alone, could 
he have preserved them.* And who shall take upon himself to decide 
that the more benevolent course and the one more pleasing to God, was 

ursued toward them, or that it would not have been better that they 

ad been enslaved generally, as they were in particular instances? It 





*I refer to President Dew on this subject. 
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is a-refined philosophy, and utterly false in its application to general 
nature, or the mass of human kind, which teaches that existence is not 
the greatest of ‘boons, and worthy of ‘being preserved even under the 
most adverse circumstances. Whe strongest instinct of all animated 
beings sufficiently proclaims this. When the last red man shall have 
vanished from our forests, the sole remaining traces of his blood will 
be found among eur enslaved population.* The African slave-trade 
has given, and will.give, the boon of existence to millions and millions 
in our-country, who would, otherwise, never have enjoyed it, and the 
enjoymentof their existence is better provided for while it lasts. Or 
if, for the rights:of man over inferior animals, we are referred to Rev- 
elation, which pronounces—“ Ye shall have dominionover the beasts of 
the field,and over the fowls of the air,’ we refer to the same which de- 
clares not less explicitly— 

“ Both the bondmen and bondmaids which thou shalt have. shall be 
of the heathen that‘are among you. Of them shall you buy bondmen 
and bondmaids.” 

“ Moreover, of the children of strangers that do sojourn among you, 
of them shall ye buy,and of their families that are with you, which 
they begot in your land, and they shall be your possession. And ye 
shall take them.as an inheritance for your children after you, to inher- 
it them by possession. They shall be your bondmen forever.” 

In moral investigations, ambiguity is often occasioned by confound- 
ing the intrinsic nature of an action, as determined by its consequence, 
with the motives of the actor, involving moral guilt or innocence. If 
poison be.given with a view to destroy another, and it cures him of dis- 
ease, the poisoner is guilty, but the act is beneficent in its results. . If 
medicine be given with a view to heal, and it happens to kill, he who 
administered it is innocent, but the act is a noxious one. If they whe 
begun and prosecuted the slave-trade, practiced horrible cruelties and 
inflicted much suffering—as no doubt they did, though these have 
‘been much exaggerated—for merely selfish purposes, and with no view 
to future good, they were morally most guilty. So far as unnecessary 
cruelty was practiced, the motive and the act were alike bad. But if 
‘we could be sure that the entire effect of the trade has been to produce 
amore happiness than would otherwise have existed, we must pronounce 
it good, and that it has happened in the ordering of God’s providence, 
‘to whom evil cannot be imputed. Moral guilt has not been imputed 
to Las Cases, and if the importation of African slaves into America, 
had the effect of preventing more suffering than it inflicted, it was good 
both in the motive and the result. I freely admit, that it is hardly pos- 
sible to justify, morally, those who begun and carried on the slave-trade. 
No speculation of future good to be brought about could compensate 
the enormous amount of evil it occasioned. 

If we could refer to the common moral sense of mankind, as deter- 
mined by their conduct in all ages and cou: tries, for a standard of mo- 
rality, it would seem to be in favor of slavery. ‘I'he will of God, as 
determined by utility, would be an infallible standard, if we had an 








*It is not uncommon, especially in Charleston, to see slaves, after many de- 
scents, and having mingled their bloed with the Africans, possessing Indian 
hair and features. :' 
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unerring measure of utility. The utilitarian philosophy, as it is come 
monly understood. referring only to the animal wants and employments 
and physical condition of man, is utterly false and degrading. If a 
sufficiently extended definition be given to utility, so as to include every 
thing that may be a source of enjoyment or suffering, it is, for the 
most part, useless. How can you compare the pleasures resulting from 
the exercise of the understanding, the taste and the imagination, with 
the animal enjoyments of the seuses—the gratification derived from a 
fine poem, with that from a rich banquet? How are we to weigh the 
pains and enjoyments of one man, highly cultivated and of great sen- 
sibility, against those of many men of blunter capacity for enjoyment 
or suffering? And if we could determine, with certainty, in what util- 
ity consists, we are so short sighted with respect to consequences—the 
remote results of our best considered actions are so often wide of our 
antieipations, or contrary to them—that we should still be very much 
in the dark. But, though we cannot arrive at absolute certainty with 
respect to the utility of actions, it is always fairly matter of argument. 
Though an imperfect standard, it is the best we have, and perhaps the 
Creator did not intend that we should arrive at perfect certainty with 
regard to the morality of many actions. If, after the most careful ex- 
amination of consequences that we are able to make, with due distrust 
of ourselves, we impartially, and in good faith, decide for that which 
appears likely to produce the greatest good, we are free from moral guilt. 
Aud I would impress, most earnestly, that with our imperfect and lim- 
ited faculties, and short sighted as we are to the future, we can rarely, 
very rarely indeed, be justified in producing considerable present evil 
or suffering. in the expectation of remote future good—if, indeed, this 
can ever be justified. 

In considering this subject, I shall not regard it, in the first instance, 
in reference to the present position of the slaveholding States, or the 
difficulties which lie in the way of their emancipating their slaves, but as 
a naked, abstract question—whether it is better that the institution of 
predial and domestic slavery should, or should not, exist in civilized so- 
ciety. And though some of my remarks may seem to have such a 
tendency, let me not be understood as taking upon myself to deter- 
mine that it is better that it should exist. God forbid that the respon- 
sibility of deciding such a question should ever be thrown on me or 
my countrymen. But this 1 will say, and not without confidence, that 
it is in the power of no human intellect to establish the contrary prope- 
sition—that it is better. it should not exist. This is probably known 
but to one being, and concealed from human sagacity. 

There have existed in various ages, and we now see existing in the 
world, people iu every stage of civilization, from the most barbarous 
to the most refined. Man, as I have said, is not born to civilization. 
He is born rude and ignorant. But it will be, I suppose, admitted, 
that it is the design of the Creator that he should attain to civiliza- 
tion: that religion should be known, that the comforts and elegancies 
of life should be enjoyed, that letters and arts should be cultivated, in 
short, that there should be the greatest possible development of moral 
and intellectual excellence. It can hardly be necessary to say any 
thing of those who have extolled the superior virtues and enjoyments 
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‘of savage life—a life of physical wants and sufferings, of continual in- 
security, of furious passions and depraved vices. Those who have 
praised savage life, are those who have known nothing of it, or who 
have become savages themselves. But,as I have said, so far as reason 
or universal experiences instruct us, the institution of slavery is an 
essential process in emerging from savage life. It must then produce 
good, and promote the designs of the Creator. 
[ To be Continued.} 


ART. .IV.---CHARLESTON AND SAVANNAH. 


[ THe following paper is from the pen of an influential citizen of Savannah, and, although we 
do not approve of its spirit in some respects, yet-—as a direct attack is made upon us in it, and 
as the Savannah papers have also united in the attack—we are determined to give it entirr 
Never was there a more unjust and unfounded allegation than that which charges us with hostility 
to Savannah or to Georgia. On the contrary, the volumes we have published will show the most 
elaborate and the most flattering articles have appeared at frequent intervals in regard to both, and 
that, whatever our na/ive sympathies, neither South Carolina nor Charleston have been, in any de- 
gree, more favored. In our editorial expericnce we have aimed high above everything that was 
petty, and regard the reproof, in this instance, as most unkind and unmerited. Still, we cannot be- 
lieve the author entertains an ill feeling toward us, as he has permitted the objectionable passages 
to be expunged, if we pleased, and has written us a very friendly letter on the subject. 

In regard to the strictures of the Savannah Republican, we have only to add, that when we 
published the extract from the Mercury, so favorable to Charleston, and asked for a response 
from Savannah, we meant what was said, and awaited anxiously for that response, in order to 
put before our readers the full merits of the controversy. If the Savannah statements did ap- 
pear in the Mercury, it is likely that we clipped it out and, by accident, misplaced it. The ideaof 
being charged with unfairness, never once occured to our mind, especially, as we had just written 
the following passages referring to Savannah and Charleston: 

“The rivalries of these interesting southern cities occasion a continual crossfire, which, at 
times, becomes warm. A quarantine upon Savannah vessels, because cholera was thought to 
exist somewhere on the neighboring plantations, was likely to lead to the just recrimination 
of Savannah, when yellow fever, the past summer, paid its respects once again to the Charles- 
tonians. 7 

“ These cities are now contending, might and main, for the trade of north Alabama, Georgia 
and Tennessee, and press their railroad enterprises with great vigor. If they will but keep cool. 
the progress of either, in the the next ten years, will rival the most favored cities of the North. 
We hail with unfeigned joy these evidences of southern advancement. 

“The annexed is taken from a late number of the Charleston Mercury, and if Savannah has 
anything to say to it, let her speak.”—Ep.} 


J. D. B. De Bow, Esq.—Under this caption you published an arti- 
cle in your December Review, taken from the Charleston Mereury, 
which, one-sided as it is, would not be answered by me, did you not 
challenge a reply. Your bias seems generally, and, perhaps, natural- 
ly so, to favor Charleston; and it is rare that our city or State are 
mentioned, except as subordinate or subsidiary to Charleston. It is 
not worth while for parties, either in Savannah or Charleston, to figure 
up what cotton will net in either port. The shippers from the inte- 
rior will be apt to find out how many dollars and cents result from 
their shipments, and govern themselves accordingly. I think it may 
fairly be assumed, that the prices in the two places cannot be far 
apart, as both look to the same ultimate markets. Charleston may, 
therefore, be assured, that the port (prices being equal) which is near- 
est the cotton region, and can get the staple to it the cheapest, will 
receive the most. Look, then, at the geographical position of Savannah, 
the nearest port to south-western Georgia (where there is more and bet- 
ter cotton land than is contained in all South Carolina), nearest Ala- 
bama, nearest central Georgia, and commanding, by river, much of that 
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which centers at Augusta from middle and north-eastern Georgia and 
a share of western Carolina. It may be said, that our river is not 
reliable: admitted. But, before two years roll away, we will have a 
railroad connection with Augusta, which will give Sayannah the com- 
mand of that trade, either by river or railroad, harmonize all the in- 
terests of Georgia and coneentrate all, or the best, of her trade in her 
own sea-port, Savannan. The South Carolina railroad cannot success- 
ee! compete with the river. It has been tried ; and, while the river 
trade increases, and those who carry it on grow rich, the railroad is 
growing poor. I maintain it must do so, unless sustgined by other 
resources than carrying cotton from Augusta to Charleston, at 124 to 
183 cents per hundred pounds—a distance of one hundred and thirty- 
six miles, and including an inclined plane. 

You are, also, doubtless, aware that our railroad connections are ex- 
tending westward toward Columbia, and that, when completed, must 
command a large part of the shipments from that point, new seeking 
an outlet at Apalachicola. These things are, however, prospeetive. 
Let us look at the past, at facts, and see what shippers are finding out 
as to the best markets. Let us compare the receipts at the two ports, 
r% made up by the Savannah Republican price current, to the latest 

ate: > ee 
Sarannah, Charleston. Excess. 
ex 1845, Dec. 19,... 42,143 Dee. 12,.. 72,667 30,524 or 265¢ per ct. 
1846, “ 18,... 87,043 “  J1,. .125,865 38,822 or 18 “ 
1847, “ 18,... Q7All * 10,.. 41,504 14,093 or 24g“ 
1848, “ 19,...108,235 “ 14,.. 144,387 36,152 or 14 * 
1849, “ 18,...126,998 “ 13,. .137,924 10,926 0r 44g “ 

Lest, however, our Charleston friends should eavil at this, and say 
apart of our receipts go there, or that the “strangers’ fever” kept 
back their reeeipts this year, I refer to the New York annual cotton 
statement and look at the direet exports of the two ports for five years, 
and find them as follows: 


Savannah, Charleston. Excess. 
a .. 304,544 421,896 117,352 or 16 per et. 
APR F 186,306 268,077 8),771 or 18 “ 
RPT 234,151 347,098 © 112,947 or 20 es 
Pee 243 233 297 592 54,359 or 10 “ 
RE poe 405,456 462,951 57,495 or 65g “ 


This is the export, foreign and coastwise, without regard to the 
points from which it was derived; and, whether Charleston drew it 
from Savannah, or Georgetown, or the interior, it goes into her trade, 
and shows exactly what it is. This shows precisely how far she is 
benefited by “the large number of her merchants,” or “the higher 
priee” cotten “invariably commands.” Such are some of the facts and 
figures whieh show the progress of Savannah—and I shall say but lit- 
tle more. I am willing, as are all those who are ready to stand or fall 
with her, te let results tell their own story. 

I would, hewever, call your attention to one of the figures in the 
Charleston account of sales—and it is freight. It is Very rare that 
less than 75 cents per bale is charged from Hamburg to Charleston; 
and I have lately observed a disposition on the part of the managers 
of the railroad to obtain higher and remunerating rates. I would also 
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state, that the weight of our cotton is-greater than that of Charleston. 
Last year the average was nearly four hundred and forty pounds: this 
year it is still greater, say four hundred and sixty pounds per bale. 
This, in itself, will bring our export nearly or quite up to Charleston, 
counting pound with pound. 

As to the superior salubrity of climate, the Mereury was, doubtless, 

indulging his usual sareastic propensity; but I think he ought to have 
had a little more regard for the feelings of those who suffered by the 
effects of the Jast autumn’s epidemic. And, as to boasting of the supe- 
riority of their harbor, it but shows an ignorance or a determined self- 
deception that is but too lamentable. The records of the Navy Depart- 
ment, the aets of government and all practical experience, show that 
there is no superiority in this respect, but the reverse—and it is cer- 
tain that as large ships load at Savannah as at Charleston. Our 
British timber ships load, often, to nineteen feet, and no vessel ever 
yet crossed Charleston bar drawing seventeen. 
, But Ihave done. We, of Savannah, have prefered to let time do 
its work and place us right in the eyes of the world. We have not 
begrudged to Charleston such use of our many railroads as would ben- 
efit her—assured, in the long run, that trade would find its level; but 
we have doubted the propriety of her claiming the inception or propri- 
etorship of them. We may be wrong in this: and though every rail- 
road in Georgia has been built by Georgia capital and credit, perhaps 
we should silently permit Charleston to claint them as her lines of im- 
provement—her communications with the West. 

Now, I ask you, if this decrying of Savannah—this quarantining 
her steamers—this constant self-praise—this pluming themselves upon 
what others have done—is not a very small game? Ought it not to 
be beneath the magnanimous, chivalrous people, the Charlestonians 
would like to be considered? Or is it, that they have repeated these 
things so long, that they have persuaded themselves of their reality ? 
However this may be, excuse us if we cannot always bear it in silence. 

Savannak. 


ART. V.---THE COST OF SOUTHERN VINEYARDS. 


{ Tus paper, though loosely put together, is from the pen of one of the most successful vintners 
in the whole South—we might say in the Union—and contains valuable information on the costs 
and profits of grape culture. Our readers will find the author a most practical man. He has 
sent us some specimens of his wines to test, which, as soon as they arrive and stand the ordeal, 
we promise him, shall be noted im a becoming manner. The vine cause at the South we regard 
to be of highest interest.—Ep.] 

In your unusually rich November number, I noticed, with special 
attention, an estimate of the cost and profit ef vineyards, under the 
head of “ Vineyards and Wines at the South.” As you compliment 
me, first, in reference to articles published on vineyards in your “ Re- 
view,” I take the liberty of offering you a short communication in cor- 
rection of some matters stated in that estimate, made from data had 
from the north and north-western part of the Union. 

In the Patent Office Reports of 1847, Mr. Longworth, the worthy 
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and enterprising head of the vineyard cause in the North-west, con- 
tends against the positions of the American Institute, that the vine 
is an uncertain crop—good one year in four only; that the Isabella, 
the most noted grape of the North, is not worth cultivating in Ohio ; 
that the Catawba is of no account in many northern locations, ete. 

As to profits, at least, the kind of grapes with the certainty of crops 
ought to come in for a large share of attention. As to both outlay 
and profit, the most famous southern grape, the Scuppernong (ripen- 
ing too late for the North, and perhaps North-west), certainly ranks 
first. All southern vintners should mainly cultivate this grape. 
have about two hundred varieties, including the Isabella, Catawba, 
Longworth’s Ohio or Cigar-box, and all American grapes of any noto- 
riety, but would not be without the Seuppernong for all the rest, even 
including Weller’s Halifax, Norton’s Virginia Seedling, Vine Arbor, 
Lenoir, &e. The Seuppernong and other kinds last named never rot, 
if properly managed. 

But, to proceed to a direct notice of the estimate in the November 
number of the Review, the first error I notice, is, that two hundred 
dollars is too high for starting a southern vineyard. Not that the 
mere circumstance of the high cost of a vineyard presupposes little 
profit, for sometimes the greatest outlay is followed by the greatest 
profit. Buta sound maxim, doubtless, is, that, in every outlay, the less 
cost the better. I have a warning myself, on that score, from speci- 
men ‘trees of northern winter apples that prove fall apples at the 
South, and wretched bearers; and, also, from the failure of foreign, 
and some American, grapes on my premises. If depending on such 
for vineyard profits, mine would have been, I am confident, an entire 
failure in the vineyard enterprise. Take the past season to illustrate. 
Nearly all kinds of fruits, and even grapes in the woods, failed in this 
region, owing to a very late and severe frost. The leaves and forma- 
tions for blossoms were killed or blasted in my vineyards; but new 
ones came out directly, and the result was a fine crop of grapes, espe- 
cially of the Scuppernong. True, some Scuppernong vines failed to 
bear, as did others in this region; but, I attribute the cause, in regard 
to mine, to the fact, that I had not,as usual, in the fall preceding, 
plowed or scarified the ground, ete. But my profits were more from 
the failure of fruits in general—for more than common resort was had 
to my vineyards by individuals paying eftrance fees, &c. After en- 
tertaining visitors, frequently fifty a day, and selling quantities of 
grapes, mostly Scuppernong, I made upward of twenty casks of wine; 
though, apart from uncommon abstraction of grapes and peculiarity 
of season, I intended to make sixty barrels, according to my usual in- 
crease, years past, of ten barrels a year. 

But, to proceed more formally in my ealculation of outlay and profit, 
I will take the Scuppernong, as emphatieally the grape, for all south of 
latitude 37° 30’. Twenty feet apart, each way, is the nearest this grape 
should ever stand in a vineyard, and, at that distance, about one hun- 
dred vines are enough for an were. This grape grows, not from cut- 
tings, but from layers; and these Jayers are advanced to be well-rooted 
vines in the nursery, worth from twelve and a-half to fifty cents, ac- 
cording to age and size. Any land that will grow good corn or cotton, 
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is rich enough for. grape culture; and there is more danger on account 
of having the ground too rich than too poor. Therefore, in most 


grounds South, there is no need of much, if any, cost for manure. For 


years, my most prolific vines were never manured—though the ground 
was scarified every fall, to prevent the fallen leaves from blowing 
away. Common rails or stakes are used, say for two or three years, 
or till the vines begin to bear well and to branch out sufficiently: then 
lightwood or other posts take the place of stakes to support the scaf- 
folding for the canopies. Where rocks abound, rock pillars, as in some 
parts of Europe, may support the canopies. I see, before my office, 
while writing, a Scuppernong vine, eanopied as follows: four rock pillars 
supporting four skinned or barked oak poles, two thirty and two forty 
feet long, resting midway on the pillars and supported at the corners, 
where meeting, by oak posts, set on flat rocks—and two poles, of the 
length of the four, thrown across midway, supported where they meet, in 
the middle of the area, by a post ona flat rock. Pine poles, twenty feet 
long and put four or five feet apart, on which the branches of the noble 
Scuppernong vine repose and form a most beautiful canopy, emblemat- 
ical, according to Scripture, of liberty and peace, under which one may 
sit without fear. I here remark, that, if vines were anciently trained 
trellis or stake fashion only, the Bible expression would be, “every man 
sitting” beside, not “under, his own vine.” 

As my ten acres of vineyard was gradually formed, by turning 
hands from plantation, business, &c., I cannot estimate, accurately, the 
cost of any one acre, or its profits. But I will set down cost and 
profits, as 1 suppose past experience will warrant me to state, for an acre 
of Scuppernong vineyard, should I now undertake to set out one, with 
the prices of materials and labor. Of course, prices vary in different 
parts of our country, particularly near large towns and cities. 

FARMING VINEYARDS AT THE SOUTH, PER ACRE. ~ 


Without manuring, any land, rich enough for good corn or cotton, will do for 
vineyard culture. 


Plowing and harrowing, say......+.sesseseeesececeeeeumers $ 1,00 
But if land needs manuring (say plowed in and putting manure 
in holes) before planting,.........6+-eceeseeseeeeeeeeges 20,00 


Distance’ twenty feet each way, as near as admissible for Scup- 
pernong vines. About 100 well-rooted vines, at 25 cts. each, 25,00 
For stakes to stand two years, of oak or light-wood, or pine rails, 
ten or eleven feet long, and set in two feet deep, north side 


of holes dug for planting the vines—100 at 5 cts. each,.... 5,00 
Digging holes two feet wide and two feet deep—100 at 5 cts. 
Jeo. Pies k sce Ube ebascerccccossbecenedecesceesetenane 5,00 


(Plowing twenty feet each way will help the digging at the in- 
tersections. ) 

Putting in the stakes and filling holes nearly full of manure, if 
necessary, and rich surface earth above the manure, if ma- 
nure is used ; and, after wetting thoroughly with soft-water, 
planting vines thereon in the center of the holes, and tying 
the vine stem or stems to the stake, say with elm bark or 
other lasting ties,...... be eeeeeeeeeee Fibencck sd eearanat 5,00 





$61, 
The ground between the vines, for two years, may be planted with 
Irish potatoes, bush beans, or any plant that will not shade or inter- 
fere with the vines; and, such vegetables, manured in the drill and 
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worked at the same time with the vines, kept hoed clean and trimmed, 
will tend to increase the fertility for the vine roots as they spread. 
The product of the crop thus had, will, perhaps, pay the expense, or 
more, of working the ground the two years. The third year, if properly 
managed, crops of grapes begin, and the frame, at least, for the scaffold- 
ing and canopies may be made as follows: 


100 light-wood, cedar or oak posts, ten, eleven or twelve feet 

long, and six, seven, eight or more, inches in diameter, worth, 

gg SO Reet: ere $20,00 
Dig; ing the 100 holes, two and a half feet deep, at 2 cts. each,.. 2,00 
Nailing two cleats or shingles on each side of the squared top of 

every post, the ends of which cleats project upward, to hold 

on the scantling or larger poles—say 2 cts. cost thereof, for 

GUE POM. ce ccc ccc ccccccccoscccccccccesccceccscce | mee 
Setting the posts in the ground,........ Seccccccces seesoesess 1,00 
About 200 larger poles of oak or pine, with the bark taken off, 

twenty feet long, and four, five or six, inches in diameter, 

worth, say, 10 ets. each,...........4. ee ED ET BR, * 20,00 
About 400 smaller poles, with the bark taken off, twenty feet long 

and three. four or five, inches in diameter (pine will last as 


long as oak, generally), Oh WAS A 05k So decide Kaas 20,00 

Putting up the poles and spreading the vine branches thereon, 
WHEy GR pe cco cccccconscccebsnceseccecesocs Liuicaaae 10,00 
$75,00 

So, the cost of commmencing an acre of Scuppernong vineyard, 
T caloulate only... ......cccccccccce-oe . oy 
And for scaffolding, the third year,............eeeeeeeeees ..- 75,00 
$136,00 


And in six years, with right usage, the vineyard may bear half a 
crop; in ten or twelve years, a whole crop, or two thousand gallons of 
juice or six hundred bushels of grapes and upward—and so on for 
one hundred years or more—as experiments have shown the Scupper- 
nong to be the most lasting of all vines. The proportions of cost for 
other sorts of vines may be easily calculated. My distance each way 
for others, is ten feet; and, at that distance, an acre quadruples in 
number the Scuppernong: or, about 





eT Nin. os cin bbb chavs césobadddciéweses $100,00 
Cs candied webdiectisagdvbdabee oa 20,00 
Digging 400 holes at 5 ets. each,........ Revccccesccsecedecs 20,00 
Expense of putting in the stakes and planting the vines, say,.. 10,00 

$150,00 


And, for scaffolding and canopies, the same materials and process of 
using them may be had as for the Seuppernong— except the stakes may 
be retained, or others put at middle distances of ten feet, to support, by 
tying, the main stems of the vines intermediate between the posts ; or, 
such intermediate vines, without stakes, can be tied to the poles above 
them, as to main stems, and their branches thus spread over the scaf- 
folding. But if new stakes are used at intermediate distances for the 
vines | Penem the posts, about three hundred are necessary; and they 
would be an additional expense of scaffolding to that of the Scupper- 
nong of fifteen dollars. But if vines are tied to the poles above, at 
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the medium distance of ten feet, less expense, of course, is incurred 
than in the stakes and tying. Thus, then, the 





Expense of scaffolding (three years),.........+..+ ecccces .+$ 75,00 
Putting out the acre, as above,..........ccceseecccccccscces 150,00 
Re Se hic obo dic csidcwcdsdaccreccieboss .-. 15,00 

$240,00 


The cost of the Scuppernong vineyard is $136,00: this, subtracted 
from $240,00, the cost of other kinds. leaves, in favor of the Scupper- 
nong, $104,00. So, the estimate of $200.00 for farming a vineyard, 
as made in the, November number of the Review, is $139,00 more 
than that required for the Scuppernong vineyard. 

All the comparative estimates tend to prove greatly in favor of 
southern vineyards, on the “ American system” of scaffolding, in re- 
gard to moderate cost. The southern having vastly the advantage, 
we may add, as to certainty of yield and profits. 

Stoner WELLER. 

Brinkleyville, Halifax Co., N. C., Dec. 11, 1849. 


N. B —The foregoing estimate, as to number of vines, stakes, posts 
and poles, is, fractionally, not correct, but will be found substantially 
right. One hundred, as a basis, is more convenient for calculation ; 
and entire exactness could not be had without troublesome fractions. 
As to skinned or barked round timbers instead of split, that mode of 
fixture, for canopies, is adopted by me as least expensive, more dura- 
ble, and the best every way. The greater part of my vineyards, as to 
scaffolding and canopies, have split posts every ten feet each way, and 
split scantling and rails thereon, eleven and twelve feet long, or long- 
er than ten feet, in order to lap each way. 


ART. VI.—PROTECTION TO HOME INDUSTRY.—No. 1. 


[We are not unwilling to publish the papers of “A Planter,” but shall feel bound, after hear- 
ing the side of the question he advocates, to present the other side with the utmost fairness. 
The advocates of free trade seem never to fear discussion. We shall not, however, suffer the 
matter to occupy more than a very few pages of the Review, believing that it has been already 
discussed with more fullness, ability and power, than almost any other subject in the world. 
In one thing we would correct “ A Planter.” The South needs no protective tariff to enable her, 
to compete successfully with England, or the North, in the manufacture of cotton, beyond that 
which is incident to the revenue standard, and this is most fortunate for our interests and pros- 
perity.—Ep.]} 

A coop government, in fostering the commerce, arts and manufac- 
tures, of a people just commencing their career, bears a close analogy 
to a thoughtful parent dealing with an infant child. The parent watch- 
es each attempt of the child to crawl; he encourages him and throws 
some glittering toy before him to lure him on to exertion. The 
parent sees that, by these means, his boy at last finds his feet—he stands 
alone, he walks, he runs. 

If the parent, however, through fear of accident, disinclination to 
trouble, or inertness, suffers his child to be carried in the arms of his 
nurse—far years together keeps him in his cradle and go-cart—his limbs 
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and muscles do not expand, he grows slowly, his strength cannot in- 
‘crease, his legs are contracted, and, for the most part, his physical 
powers are paralyzed. 

A wise government, in like manner, watches the origin and progress 
of national industry. It holds out encouragement in its early strug- 
gles, removes obstacles which impede its progress, protects it reasonably 
until vigor, strength and skill are attained sufficient to sustain the 
competition of the world, and gradually, as the child reaches to man- 
hood, so the manufactures of a nation attain strength, beauty and 
stability. 

No parent ever regretted the time and expense bestowed upon the 
bodily or mental development of a child—and no nation, will ever have 
cause to regret the means applied to establishing the useful arts. To 
be independent of the world for everything is most. desirable to any 
nation. . To ours, such independence is attainable at a very trifling 
outlay. Our country embraces nearly all climates of the earth—and 
rich soil, inexhaustible mineral wealth and noble rivers, invite us to 
avail ourselves of their riches. Coal, iron, copper, lead, zine and the 
precious metals, are in abundance. Gold, particularly, is found in such 
profusion as to astonish the world; and it may be remarked, that the 
rich stream, happily for mankind, is not a regal monopoly to minister 
to exterminating wars, religious persecutions and the luxuries of a 
court, but is directed through commercial rills, circulating in the 
remotest parts of a free country, fulfilling the purposes of peace, 
strengthening the hand of industry, diffusing knowledge, and spread- 
ing the influences of a beneficient religion over a free people. 

This scene has no parallel in the colonial history of Spain. The 
moral effects of the gold of this day, present the very antipodes of those 
which signalized the mining prosperity of a despotic crown. The 
causes which rendered’ those mines a curse, have no application here. 
This theme is a very fruitful one, for the pen of the philosopher and 
the philanthropist, but would require too much of a digression for the 
matter now under consideration. As connected, however, with ourg 
subject, it may be stafed, that so far as the influx of gold has produced 
any influence, it has proved beneficial to every branch of industry, 
agricultural, commercial and manufacturing. 

We have then the elements of national wealth in great profusion. 
It is our policy to avail ourselves of these advantages, and to create a 
home market for their consumption. But how is this to be done? It 
will be accomplished by a moderate protection to our own manufac- 
tures, not amounting to prohibition, not exclusive, nor yet such, as 
would, beside a fair and reasonable profit, amount toa bounty. When 
a tariff of this character is enacted, it produces dissatisfaction. It is 
unequal in its operation, leads to extremes and-unsettles public opin- 
ion. Enterprising men, who would otherwise embark in manufactures, 
have no confidence in legislation, and are afraid to embark their cap- 
ital, where the encouragement held out one year is withdrawn the 
next. It is this uncertain state of things, which is to be changed and 
put upon a broad and patriotic ground. 

A large revenue is essential to our prosperity. Let it be so adjust- 
ed as to protect our industry. 
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The prosperity of one department of labor benefits every other. If 
; the loom’ is brought to the cotton-field, there is a call for machinists, 

S carpenters, blacksmiths, &c. These must be clothed and fed. Thé 

r . surplus of food left on the hands of the farmer finds a ready sale, and 

a village soon springs up around the manufactory. The cotton planter 

instead of selling his raw material, converts it to yarns or cloth, and 

receives the additional value imparted to the yaw material by this 

1 conversion, a value not probably understood by one planter in a hun- 

| dred. 

This state of things is being now perceived, and a few years will 
unite the whole South, the sugar-planter as well as the cotton-planter, 
in sustaining a moderate tariff. Georgia, South Carolinaand Alabama 
will probably take the lead. 

This policy has been forced upon the South by the great manufac- 
turing power of England. It has been ever an object with that power 
to depress the price of cotton. The manufacturing capital has been 
so great, that they have for years been successful. It may now be 
hoped that the planter, perceiving the mode of defense, may avail him- 
self of it. There is no department of industry, which yields so poor a 
return as his. There is none more capable of being made to yield a 
reasonable profit. The cotton of the United States has enriched Eng- 
land, and is enriching the manufacturers of the North, while those who 
raise the precious staple are impoverished. 

These are undeniable faets. The reason of such a state of things is 
obvious. The planter has been content to send his cotton away to be 
manufactured for him, and has paid for the labor one-half or two-thirds 
more than the value of the raw material—such a policy will keep any 
people poor, in just the same proportion that the manufacturer grows 
rich. The cotton-growing States ought to clothe the world—not by. 
supplying the raw material, but by manufacturing it. Planters and 
the manufacturers of England, bear to each other about the same rela- 
tion that the Indians do to traders. The Indian sells the rich pro- 
ducts of the chase to the trader, for almost a nominal eousideration in 
inferior articles of merchandise. The profit tothe trader is enormous. 
He grows rapidly in wealth, the Indian is always poor—the application 
is obvious. 

What the nation requires, is stable legislation. When the impor- 
tance of depending upon our own industry is acknowledged, and the 
proper degree of protection calmly investigated and ascertained, pass 
the necessary laws, and let them stand. If practieal errors are found 
in the working, correct them with a gentle hand and without a shoek 
to the whole system. The practice of owr country has been, as if a 
man should build a house and finding it to be infested with vermin, 
set it on fire, or to go back to the parent and child, as if the parent 
finding his son beginning to walk by aid of a chair, should suddenly 
remove his support, causing him to fall, and break or dislocate his 
limbs. Protection should be cautiously and judiciously bestowed, as 
connected with revenue—never materially altered, or withdrawn. 

A Panter. 
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ART. VIL—GOV. HAMMOND’S LETTERS ON SLAVERY.—No. 4.* 


THE ARGUMENT FROM RELIGION; PROGRESS OF FANATICISM; DETERMINATION OF 
THE SOUTH, &. 

In my letter to you of the 28th January—which I trust you have 
received ere this—I mentioned that I had lost your circular letter 
soon after it had come to hand. It was, I am glad to say, only mislaid, 
and has within a few days been recovered. A second perusal of it 
induces me to resume my pen. Unwilling to trust my recollections 
from a single reading, I did not in my last communication attempt to 
follew the -coursé of your argument, and meet directly the points made 
and the terms used. I thought it better to take a general view of the 
subject, which could not fail to traverse your most material charges. 
I am well aware, however, that, for fear of being tedious, I omitted 
many interesting topics altogether, and abstained from a complete dis- 
‘cussion of some of those introduced. Ido not propose now to exhaust 
the subject; which it -would require volumes to do; but without wait- 
ing to learn—which I may never do—your opinion of what I have 
already said, I sit down to supply some of the deficiencies of my letter 
of January, and, with your circular before me, te reply to such parts 
of it as have not been fully answered. 

It is, | perceive, addressed among ethers to “such as have never 
visited the southern States” of this confederacy, and professes to en- 
lighten their ignorance of the actual “conditien of the poor slave in 
their own country.” I cannot help thinking you would have displayed 
prudence in confining the circulation of your letter altogether te such 
persons. You might then have indulged with impunity in giving, as 
you have done, a picture of slavery drawn from your own excited imag- 
ination, or from those impure fountains, the Martineaus, Marryatts, 
Trollopes and Dickensex who have profited by catering, at our expense, 
to the jealous sensibilfties and debauched tastes ef your countrymen. 
Admitting that you are familiar with the history of slavery and the 
past discussions of it, as I did, I now think rather broadly, in my 
former letter, what can you know of the true condition of the “ poor 
slave” here? Iam not aware that you have ever visited this country, 
or even the West Indies. Can you suppose that because you have 
devoted your life to the investigation of the subject—commencing it 
under the influence of an enthusiasm so melancholy at first on so 
voleanic afterward as to nothing short of hallucination—purswing it 
as men of one idea do everything, with the single purpose of establish- 
ing your own view of it—gathering your information from discharged 
seamen, disappointed speculators, factious politicians, visionary reform- 
ers and scurrilous teurists—opening your ears te every species of 
eomplaint, exaggeration and falsehood that interested ingenuity could 
invent, and never for a moment questioning the trath of anything that 
could make for your cause—can you suppose that all this has qualified 
you, living the while in England, to form or approximate toward the 
formation of a correct opinion of the condition of slaves among us? I 
know the power of self-delusion. I have not the least doubt that you 





*Concluded from February number. 
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think yourself the very best informed man alive on this subject, and 
that many think so likewise. So far as facts go, even after deducting 
from your list a great deal that is not fact, I will not deny that pro- 
bably your collection is the most extensive in existence. But as to the 
truth in regard toslavery, there is not an adult in this region but knows 
more of it than you do. T'ruth and fact are, you aré aware, by no 
means synonymous terms. Ninety-nine facts may constitute a false- 
hood: the hundredth, added or alone, gives the truth. With all your 
knowledge of facts, I undertake to say that you are entirely and grossly 
ignorant of the real condition of our slaves. And from all that I can 
see, you are equally ignorant of the essential principles of human asso- 
ciation revealed in history, both sacred and profane, on which slavery 
rests, and which will perpetuate it forever in some form or other. How- 
ever you may declaim against it; however powerfully you may array 
atrocious incidents; whatever appeals you may make to the heated 
imaginations and tender sensibilities of mankind—believe me, your total 
blindness to the whole truth, which alone constitutes the truth, incapac- 
itates you from ever making an impression on the sober reason and 
sound common sense of the world. You may seduce thousands—you 
can convince no ene. Whenever and wherever you or the advocates 
of your cause can arouse the passions of the weakminded and the igno- 
rant, and bringing to bear with them the interests.of the vicious and 
unprincipled, overwhelm common sense and reason—as God sometimes 
permits to be done—you may triumph. Such a triumph we have 
witnessed in Great Britain. But [ trust it is far distant here: nor 
can it from its nature be extensive or enduring. Other classes of 
Reformers, animated by the same spirit as the abolitionists, attack the 
institution of marriage, and even the established relations of parent 
and child. And they collect instances of barbarous cruelty and shock- 
ing degradation which rival, if they do not throw into the shade, your 
slavery statistics. But the rights of marriage and parental authority 
rest upon truths as obvious as they are unchangeable—coming home 
to every human being, self-impressed forever on the individual mind, 
and cannot be shaken until the whole man is corrupted, nor subverted 
until civilized soctety becomes a putrid mass. Domestic slavery is not 
so universally understood, nor can it make sueh a direct appeal to indi- 
viduals or society beyond its pale. Here, prejudice and passion have 
room te sport at the expense of ethers. They may be excited and 
urged to dangerous action, remote from the victims they mark out. 
They may, as they have done, effect great mischief, but they cannot be 
made to maintain, in the long run, dominion over reason and common 
sense, nor ultimately put down what God has ordained. 

You deny however that slavery is sanctioned by God, and your chief 
argument is, that, when he gave to Adam dominion over the fruits of 
the earth and the animal creation he stopped there. “He never gave 
him any further right over his fellow men.” You restrict the descen- 
dants of Adam to a very short list of rights and acy. duties and 
responsibilities, if you limit them solely to those conferred and enjoined 
in the first chapter of Genesis. It is very obvious that in this narra- 
tive of the creation, Moses did not have it in yiew to record any part 
of the Law intended for the government of man in his social or politi- 
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eal state. Eve was not yet created; the expulsion had not yet taken 
place; Cain was unborn; and no allusion whatever is made to the 
manifold deerees of God to which these events gaye rise. The only 
serious answer this argument deserves is to say, what is so manifestly 
true, that God's not expressly giving to Adam “any right over his 
fellow men” by no means excluded him from conferring that right on 
his descendants; which he in fact did. We know that Abraham, the 
ehosen one of God, exercised it and held property in his fellow man, 
even anterior to the period when property in land was acknowledged. 
We might infer that God had. authorized it. But we are not reduced 
to inference or conjectyre. At the hazard of fatiguing you by repeti- 
tion, I will again refer you to the ordinances of the Scriptures. Innu- 
merable instances might be quoted where God has given and com- 
manded men to assume dominion over theif fellow men. But one will 
suffice. In the twenty-fifth chapter of Levitieus you will find Domestic 
Slavery—precisely such as is maintained at this day wn these States— 
ordained and established by God, in language which I defy you to per- 
vert so as to leave a doubt on any honest mind that this institution was 
founded by him and decreed to be perpetual. I quote the words: 

Leviticus xxv, 44-46: “Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids 
which thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen (Africans) that are 
round about you: of them ye shall buy bondmen and bondmaids. 

“Moreover, of the children of the strangers that do sojourn 
among you, of them shall ye buy, and of their families that are with 
you which they begat in your land (deseendants of Africans?), and they 
shall be your possession. 

“And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your children after 
you, to inherit them for a possession. Tury SHALL BE YOUR BONDMEN 
FOREVER.” . 

What human Legislature could make a decree more full and explicit 
than this? What court of law or chancery could defeat a title to a 
slave couched in terms so clear and complete as these? And this is 
the Law of God, whom you pretend to worship, while you denounce 
and traduce us for respecting it. 

It seems scarcely eredible, but the fact is so, that you deny this Law 
so plainly written, and in the face ef it, have the hardihood to declare 
that “though slavery is not specifically, yet it is virtually forbidden in 
the Scriptures, because all the crimes which necessarily arise out of 
slavery, and which can arise from no othe: source, are reprobated there 
and threatened with divine vengeance.” Such an unworthy subterfuge 
is scarcely entitled to consideration.‘ But its gross absurdity may be 
exposed in few words. I do not know what erimes you particularly 
allude to as arising from slavery. But you will, perhaps, admit—not 
because they are denouneed in the decalogue, which the abolitionists 
respect only so far as they choose, but because it is the immediate in- 
terest of most men to admit—that disobedience to parents, adultery 
and stealing, are crimes. Yet these crimes “necessarily arise from” 
the relations of parent and child, marriage, and the possession of private 
property; at least they “can arise from no other sources.” Then, ac- 
cording to your argument, it is “ virtually forbidden” to marry, to beget 
children, and to hold private property! Nay it is forbidden to live, 
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since murder can only be perpetrated on living subjects. You add 
that “in the same way the gladiatorial shows of old, and other barbar- 
ous customs, were not specifically forbidden in the New Testament, 
and yet Christianity was the sole means of their suppression.” This is 
very true. But these shows and barbarous customs thus suppressed, 
were not authorized by God They were not ordained and commanded 
by God for the benefit of his chosen people and mankind, as the pur- 
chase and holding of bondmen and bondmaids were. Had they been, 
they would never have been “suppressed by Christianity” any more 
than slavery can be by your party. Although Christ came “not to 
destroy but fulfill the Law,” he nevertheless did formally abrogate some 
of the ordinances promulgated by Moses, and all such as were at war 
with his mission of “ peace and good will onearth.” He “specifically” 
annuls, for instance, one “ barbarous custom,” sanctioned by those ordi- 
nances, where he says: “ye have heard that it hath been said, an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth; but I say, unto you that ye resist 
not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek turn to him 
the other, also.” Now, in the time of Christ, it was usual for masters 
to put their slaves to death on the slightest provocation. They even 
killed and cut them up to feed their fishes. He was undoubtedly 
aware of these things, as well as of the law and commandment I have 
quoted. He could only have been restrained from denouncing them, 
as he did the “/ex talionis,” because he knew that in despite of these 
barbarities the institution of slavery was at the bottom a sound and 
wholesome as well as lawful ene. Certain it is, that in his wisdom 
and purity he did not see proper to interfere with it. In your wisdom, 
however, you make the sacrilegious attempt to overthrow it. 

You quote the denunciation of Tyre and Sidon, and say that “the 
chief reason given by the prophet Joel for their destruction, was, that 
they were notorious beyond all others for carrying on the slave trade.” 
I am afraid you think we have no Bibles in the slave States, or that 
we are unable to read them. .I cannot otherwise account for your 
making this reference, unless, indeed, your own reading is confined to 
an expurgated edition, prepared for the use of abolitionists, in which 
everything relating to slavery that militates against their view of it is left 
out. The prophet Joel denounces the Tyrians and Sidonians because 
“ The children also of Judah and the children of Jerusalem have ye sold 

- unto the’Grecians.”. And what is the Divine vengeance for this “ no- 
torious slave-trading?” Hear it. “And I will sell your sons and 
daughters into the hands of the children of Judah, and they shall sell 
them to the Sabeans, to a people far off: for the Lord hath spoken it.” 
Do you cal? this a condemnation of slave-trading? The prophet 
makes God himself a participator in the crime, if that be one. “‘I’he 
Lord hath spoken it;” he says, that the Tyrians and Sidonians shall 
be sold into slavery to strangers. Their real offense was in enslavin 
the Chosen esghe: and their sentence was a repetition of the ol 
command, to make slaves of the “ heathen round about.” 

I have dwelt upon your scriptural argument because you profess to 
believe the Bible; because a large proportion of the abolitionists pro- 
fess te do the same, and to aet under its sanction ; because your circu- 
lar is addressed in part to “professing Christians ;’ and because it is 
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from that class, mainly, that you expect to seduce converts to your an- 
ti-Christian, [ may say, infidel doctrines. It would be wholly unnec- 
essary to answer you to any one who reads the Scriptures for himself, 
and construes them according to any other formula than that which 
the abolitionists are wickedly endeavoring to impese upon the world. 
The scriptural sanction of slavery is, in fact, so palpable and so strong, 
that both wings of your party are béginning to acknowledge it. The 
more sensible and moderate admit, as the organ of the Free Church of 
Scotland, the North British Review, has lately dene, that they “are 
precluded by the statements and conduct of the apostles from regarding 
mere slaveholding ds essentially sinful,” while the desperate and reck- 
less, who are bent on keeping up the agitation at every hazard, declare, 
as has been done in the Anti-Slavery Record, “If our inquiry turns 
out in favor of slavery, iT 1s rHE BrsLe THAT MUST FALL, AND NOT THE 
RIGHTS OF HUMAN NATURE.” You cannot, I am satisfied, much longer 
maintain before the world, the Christian platform, from which to wage 
war upon our institutions. Driven from it, you must abandon the con- 
test; or, repudiating Revevartion, rush into the horrors of NaTuRaL 
RELIGION. 

You next complain, that our slaves are kept in bondage by the 
“law of force.’ In what country or condition of mankind do you see 
human affairs regulated merely by the law of love? Unless [ am 
greatly mistaken, you will, if you look over the world, find nearly all 
certain and permanent rights, civil, social, and, I may even add, relig- 
ious, resting on, and ultimately secured by, the “law of force.” The 
power of majorities—of aristocraciesof kings—nay, of priests, for 
the most partyand of property, resolves itself, at last, into “force,” 
and could not otherwise be long maintained. Thus, in every turn of 
your argument agairist our system of slavery, you advance, whether 
conscious of it or not, radical and revolutionary doctrines caleulated 
to change the whole face of the world, to overthrow all government, 
disorganize society, and reduce man to a state of nature—red with 
blood, and shrouded once more in barbaric ignorance. But you great- 
ly err, if you suppose, because we rely on force, in the last resort to 
maintain our supremacy over our slaves, that ours is a stern and un- 
feeling domination at all to be compared in hard-hearted severity to 
that exercised, not over the mere laborer only, but by the higher over 
each lower order, wherever the British sway is acknowledged. You 
say, that if those you address were “to spend one day in the South, 
they would return home with impressions against slavery never to be 
erased.” But the fact is universally the reverse. I have known nu- 
merous instances, and I never knew of a single one, whete there was 
no other cause of offense and no object to promote by falsehood, that 
individuals from the non-slaveholding States did not, after residing 
among us long enough to understand the subject, “ireturn home” to 
defend our slavery. It is matter of regret, that you have never tried 
the experiment yourself. I do not doubt that you would have been 
converted, for I give you credit for an honest though perverted mind. 
You would have seen how weak 4nd futile is all abstract reasoning 
about this matter, and that, as a building may not be less elegant in 
its proportions, or tasteful in its ornaments, or virtuous in its uses, for 
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being based upon granite, so a system of human government, though 
founded on force, may develop and cultivate the tenderest and purest 
sentiments of the human heart. And our patriarchal scheme of do- 
mestic servitude is indeed well calculated to awaken the higher and 
finer feelings of our nature. It is not wanting in its enthusiasm and 
its peetry. The relations of the most beloved and honored chief, and 
the most faithful and admiring subjects, which, from the time of Homer, 
have been the theme of song, are frigid and unfelt compared with 
those existing between the master and his slaves—who served his fa- 
ther, and rocked his cradle, or have been born to iis household, and 
look forward to serve his children—who have been, through life, the 
props of his fortune, and the objects of his care—who have partaken 
of his griefs,.and looked to him for comfort in their own—whose sick- 
ness he has so frequently watched over and. relieved—whose holidays 
he has so often made joyous by his bounties and his pre@ence: for whose 
welfare when absent his anxious solicitude never ceases, and whose 
hearty and affectionate greetings never fail to welcome him home. In 
this cold, calculating, ambitious world of ours, there are few ties more 
heartfelt, or of more benignant influence, than those which mutually 
bind the master and the slave, under our ancient system, handed down 
from the Father of Israel. The unholy purpose of the abolitionists, 
‘is to destroy by defiling it; to infuse into it the gall and_ bitterness 
which rankle in their own envenomed bosoms; to poison the minds ef 
the master and the servant, turn love to hatred, array “ force” against 
force, and hurl all, 


“With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
Te bottomless perdition.” 


You think it a great “crime” that we do not pay our slaves “wages,” 
and on this account pronounce us “ robbers.” In my former letter [ 
showed that the labor of our slaves was not without great cost to us, 
and.that, in fact, they themselves receive more in return for it than 
your hirelings do for theirs. For what purpose do men laber, but to 
support themselves and their families in what comfort they are able? 
The efforts of mere physical labor seldom suffice to provide more than 
a@ livelihood. And it isa well known and shocking fact, that while few 
operatives-in Great Britain succeed in. securing a comfortable living, 
the greater part drag out a miserable existence, and sink at last under 
absolute want. Of what avail is it that you go through the form of pay- 
ing them a pittance of what you call “ wages,” when you do not, in return 
for their services, allow them what alone they ask—and have a just 
right to demand—enough to feed, clothe and lodge them, in health and 
sickness, with reasonable comfort. Though we do not give “ wages” 
in money, we do this for our slaves, and they are, therefore, better re- 
warded than yours. It is the prevaling vice and error of the age, and 
one from which the abolitionists, with all their saintly pretensions, are 
far from being free, to bring everything to the standard of money. 
You make gold and silver the great test of happiness. The American 
slave mee wretched indeed, because he is not compensated for his 
services in cash. It is altogether praiseworthy to pay the laborer a 
shilling a day and let him starve on it. Tosupply all his wants abund- 
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antly, and at all times, yet withhold from him money, is among “the 
most reprobated crimes.” The fact cannot be denied, that the mere la- 
borer is now, and always has been, everywhere that barbarism has 
ceased, enslaved. Among the innovations of modern times following 
“the deeay of villenage,” has been the creation of a new system of slav- 
ery. The primitive and patriarchal, which may also be called the sa-~ 
cred and natural system, in which the laborer is under the personal 
control of a fellow being, endowed with the sentiments and sympathies 
of humanity, exists among us. It has been, almost everywhere 
else, superceded by the modern artificial money-power system, in which 
man—his thews and sinews, his hopes and affections, his very being, 
are all subjected to the dominion of Capital—a monster without a 
heart—cold, stern, arithmetical—sticking to the bond—taking ever 
“the pound of flesh” —working up hwman life with engines, and retail- 
ing it out by Weight and measure. His name of eld was “Mammon, 
the least erected spirit that fell from heaven.” And it is to extend 
his empire, that you and your deluded eoadjutors dedicate your lives. 
You are stirring up mankind to overthrow our heaven-ordained system 
of servitude, surrounded by innumerable checks, designed and planted 
deep in the human heart, by God and nature, to substitute the abso- 
lute rule of this “Spirit Reprobate,” whose proper place was hell. 
You charge us with looking on our slaves “as chattels or brutes,” 
and enter into a somewhat elaborate argument to prove that they have 
“human forms,” “talk,” and even “think.” Now the fact is, that. how- 
ever you may indulge in this strain for effect. it is the abdlitionists, 
and not the slaveholders, who, practically, and in the most important 
point of view, regard our slaves as “chattels or brutes.” In your cal- 
culations of the consequences of emancipation, yow pass over, entirely, 
those which must prove most serious, and which arise from the fact of 
their being persons. You appear to think that we might abstain from 
the use of them as readily as if they were machines to be laid aside, 
or cattle that might be turned out to find pasturage for themselves. 
I have, heretofore, glanced at some of the results that would follow 
from breaking the bonds of so many Auman beings now peacefully and 
happily linked into our social system. The tragie horrors, the decay 
and ruin that would for years. perhaps for ages, broad over our land, 
if it could be accomplished. I will not attempt to portray. But do you 
faney the blight would, in such an event.come to us alone? The dim- 
inution of the sugar crop of the West Indies affected Great Britain 
only, and there, chiefly the poor. It was a matter of po moment to 
capital, that labor should have one comfort less. Yet it has forced 
a reduction of the British duty on sugar. Who can estimate the con- 
sequences that must follow the annihilation of the cotton crop of the 
slaveholding States? I do not undervalue the importance of other ar- 
ticles of commerce. but no calamity could befall the world, at all com- 
parable to the sudden loss of two millions of bales of cotton annually. 
From the deserts of Africa to the Siberian wilds—from Greenland to 
the Chinese wall—there is not a spot of earth but would feel the sen- 
sation. The factories of Europe would fall with a concussion that 
would shake down castles, palaces and even thrones; while the “purse 
proud, elbowing insolence” of our Northern monopolists would disap- 
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pear forever under the smooth spéech of the peddler, scouring our fron- 
tiers for a livelihood, or the bluff vulgarity of the South Sea whaler, 
following the harpoon amid storms and shoals. Doubtless,.the abol!- 
tionists think we could grow cotton without slaves, or that, at worst, the 
reduction of the crop would be moderate and temporary. Such gross 
delusions show how profoundly ignorant they are of our condition here. 

You declare that, “the character of the people of the South has 
long been that of hardened infidels, who fear not God and have no re- 
gard for religion.” I will not repeat what I said in my former letter 
on this point. I only notice it to ask you how you could possibly 
reconcile it to your profession of a Christian spirit, to make such a 
malicious charge—to defile your soul with such a calumny against 


an unoffending people ? 
«You are old; 


Nature, in you, stands on the very verge — - 
‘Of her confine. You should be ruled and led 
~ By some discretion.” 
May God forgive you. 

. Akin to this, is the wanton and furious assault made on us by Mr. 
Macau ay, in his late speech on the sugar duties, in the House of 
Commons, which has just reached me. His denunciations are wholly 
without measure, and, among other things, he asserts that, “Slavery 
in the United States wears its worst form; that, boasting of our civil- 
ization and freedom, and frequenting Christian churches, we breed up 
slaves—nay, beget children for slaves, and séll them at so much a head.” 
Mr. Macavtay is a reviewer, and he knows that he is “nothing if 
not critical.” The practice of his trade has given him the command 
of all the slashing and vituperative phrases of our language, and the 
turn of his mind leads him to the habitual use of them. He is an 
author, and, as no copy-right law secures for him, from this country, 
a consideration for his writings, he is not only independent of us, but 
naturally hates everything American. He is the representative of 
Edinburgh: it is his cue to decry our slavery, and, in doing so, he 
may safely indulge the malignity of his temper, his indignation against 
us, and his capatity for railing. He has suffered once, for being in 
advance of his time in favor of :abolition,:and hé does not intend that 
it shall be forgotten, or his claim passed over to any crumb which may 
now be thrown to the vociferators in the cause. If he does not know 
that the statements he has made, respecting the slaveholders of this 
country, are vile and atrocious falsehoods, it is because he does not 
think it worth his while to be sure he speaks the truth, so that he 
speaks to his own purpose. 

“Hic niger est, hunc tu Ronrane caveto.” 

Such exhibitions as he bas made may draw the applause of a Brit- 
ish House of Commons, but, among 'the sound and high minded think- 
ers of the wérld, they can only excite contempt and disgust. 

. But you are not content with depriving us of all religious fee.ings. 
You aisert, that our slavery hasalso “demoralized the northern States,” 
and charge upon it, not only every‘common violation of good order 
there, but the “ Mormon murders,” the “ Philadelphia riots,” and all 
“the exterminating wars against the Indians.” I wonder that you did 
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not inerease the list by adding that it had caused the recent inunda- 
tion of the Mississippi, and the hurricane in the West Indies—per- 
haps the insurrection of Rebecca, and the war in Seinde. You refer 
to the law prohibiting the transmission of abolition publications 
through the mail, as proof of general corruption! You could not do 
s0, however, without noticing the late detected espionage over the 
British post office by a minister of State. It is true, as you say, it 
“occasioned a general outburst of national feeling,” from the op- 
apps ; and a “ Parliamentary inquiry was instituted,” that is moved, 

ut treated — eavalierly. At all events, though the fact was ad- 
mitted, Sir James Granam yet retains the Home Department. For 
one, I cannot undertake to condemn him. Such things are not against 
the laws and usages of your country. I do not know fully what rea- 
sons of State may have influenced him and justified his conduct. But 
I do know that there is a vast difference, in poift of “national moral- 
ity,” between the discretionary power, residing in your government, to 
open any letter in the public post office, and a well defined and limited 
law to prevent the circulation of certain specified incendiary writings 
by means of the United States mail. 

Having now referred to every thing like argument on the subject of 
slavery, that is worthy of notice in your letter, permit me to remark 
on its tone and style, and very extraordinary bearing upon other in- 
stitutions of this country. You commence, by addressing certain 
classes of our people as belonging to “a nation m Pu character is now 
so low in the estimation of the civilized world’”—and, throughout, you 
maintain this tone. Did the Americans, who were “under your roof 
last summer,” inform you that such language would be gratifying to 
their fellow-citizens “ having no practical concern with slave-holding ”? 
Or do the infamous libels on America, which you read in our abolition 
papers, induce you to believe that all that class of people are, like the 
abolitionists themselves, totally destitute of patriotism or pride of 
country? Let me tell you that you are ous deceived. And, al- 
though your stock brokers and other speculators, who have been bitten 


in American ventures, may have raised a stunning “cry” against us | 


in England, there is a vast body of people here, besides slavelolders, 
who justly ; 
“Deem their own land of every land the pride, 

Beloved by Heaven o'er all the werld beside.” 
And who know that, at this moment, we rank among the first powers 
of the world—a position which we not only claim, but are always 
ready and able to maintain. 

The styie you assume in addressing your northern friends is in _per- 
fect keeping with your apparent estimation of them. ‘Though | should 
be the last, perhaps, to criticise mere style, I could not but be struck 
with the extremely simple manner of your letter. You seem to have 
thought you were writing a tract for benighted heathen, and telling won- 
ders never before suggested to their imagination, and so far above their 
untutored comprehension, as to require to be related in the primitive 
Janguage of “the child’s own book.” This is sufficiently amusing; 
and would be more so but for the coarse and bitter epithets you contin- 
ually apply to the poor slaveholders—epithets which appear to be ste- 
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reotyped for the use of abolitionists, and which form a large and mate- 
rial part of all their arguments. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary part of your letter is your bold 
denunciation of “ the shameful compromises” of our Constitution, and 
your earnest recommendation to those you address to overthrow or 
revolutionize it. In so many words you say to them, “ you must either 
separate yourselves from all political connection with the South, and 
make your own laws; or, if you do not choose such a separation, you 
must break up the political ascendency which the southern have had jor so 
long a time over the northern States.” he italics ia this, as in all 
other quotations, are yourown. It is well for those who circulate your 
letter here, that the Constitution you denounce requires an overt act to 
constitute treason. It may be tolerated for an American by birth, to use, 
on his own soil, the freedom of speaking and writing which is guaran- 
teed to him, and abuse our Constitution, our Union, and our people. 
But that a foreigner should use such seditious language, in a circular 
letter addressed to a portion of the American people, is a presumption 
well calculated to excite the indignation of all. ‘The party knowa in 
this country as the abolition party, has long since avowed the sentiments 
you express, and adopted the policy you enjoin. At the recent presiden- 
tial election they gave over sixty-two thousand votes for their own can- 
didate, and held the balance of power in two of the largest States— 
wanting but little of doing it in several others, In the last four years 
their vote. has quadrupled. Should the infatuation continue and their 
vote increase in the same ratio in the next four years, it will be as large 
as the vote of the actwal slaveholders of the Union. Such a prospect 
is doubtless extremely gratifying to you. It gives hope of a contest on 
such terms as may insure the downfali of slavery or our Constitution, 
The South venerates the Constitution, and is prepared to stand by it for- 
ever, such as tt came from the hands of our fathers ; to risk everything 
to defend and maintain it im its integrity. Butthe South is under no 
such delusion as to believe that it derives any peculiar protection from 
the Union. On the contrary, it is well known we incur peculiar dan- 
ger and that we bear far more than our proportion of the burdens. ‘The 
apprehension is also fast fading away that any of the dreadful conse- 
quences commonly predicted will necessarily result from a separation 
of the States. And come what may we are firmly resolved that our 
SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC SLAVERY SHALL sTaND, The fate of the Union 
then—but thank God not of republican government—rests mainly in 
the hands of the people to whom your letter ie addressed—the “ profess- 
ing Christians of the northern States having no concern with slavehold- 
ing,’.and whom with incendiary zeal you are endeavoring to stir up 
to strife—without which fanaticism can neither live, move, nor have 
any being. 

We have often been taunted for our sensitiveness in regard to the dis- 
cussion of slavery. Do not suppose it is because we have any doubts 
of our rights, or scruples about asserting them. There was a time 
when such doubts and scruples were entertained. Our ancestors op- 
posed the introduction of slaves into this country, and a feeling adverse 
to it was handed down from them. ‘The enthusiastic love of liberty 
fostered by our Revolution strengthened this feeling. And before the 
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commencement of the abolition agitation here, it was the common sen- 
timent that it was desirable to get rid of slavery. Many thought it our 
duty todo so. When that agitation arose we were driven to a close ex- 
amination of the subject in all its bearings, and the result has been an 
universal conviction that in holding slaves we violate no law of God— 
inflict no injustice on any of his creatures—while the terrible conse- 
quences of emancipation to all parties and the world at large, clearly 
revealed to us, make us shudder at the bare thought of it. The slave- 
holders are therefore indebted to the abolitionists for perfect ease of con- 
science, and the satisfaction of a settled and unanimous determination 
in reference to this matter. And could*hciragitation cease now, | be- 
lieve, after all, the good would preponderate over the evil of it in this 
country. On the contrary, however, it is urged on with frantic vio- 
lence, and the abolitionists, reasoning in the abstract, as if it were a mere 
moral or metaphysical speculation, or a minor question in politics, pro- 
fess to be surprised at our exasperation. In their ignorance and reck- 
lessness they seem to be unable to comprehend our feelings or position. 
‘The subversion of our rights, the destruction of our property, the dis- 
turbance of our peace, and the peacerof the world, are matters which do 
not appear to arrest their consideration. When revolutionary France 
proclaimed “ Hatred to Kings and unity to the Republic,” and inscrib- 
ed on her banners “ France risen against tyrants,’ she professed to be 
worshiping “abstract rights.” And if there can be such things, per- 
haps she was.’ Yet all Europe rose to put her sublime theories down. 
They declared her an enemy to the common peace ; that her doctrines 
alone’ violated the “law of neighborhood,” and, as Mr. Burke said, 
justly entitled them to anticipate the “damnum nondum factum’” of the 
civil law. Danton, Barrere and the rest, were apparently astonished 
that umbrage should be taken. The parallel between them and the 
abolitionists holds good in all respects. 

The rise and progress of this fanaticisin is one of the phenomena of 
the age in which we live. I do not intend to repeat what I have al- 
ready said, or to trace its career more minutely at present. But the 
Legislature of Great Britain will make it historical, and doubtless you 
must feel some curiosity to know -how it will figure on the page of the 
annalist. I think £ can tell you. , Though I have accorded, and do ac- 
cord, to you and your party great influence in bringing about the par- 
liamentary action of your country, you must not expect to go down to 
posterity as the only cause of it. Though you trace the progenitors of 
abolition from 1516 through a long stream, with divers branches, down 
to the period of its triumph in your country, it has not escaped contem- 
poraries, and will not escape postefity, that Enghand, without much ef- 
fort, sustained the storm of its scoffs and threats until the moment arriv- 
ed when she thought her colonies fully supplied with Africans; and 
declared against the slave-trade only when she deemed it unnecessary 
to her, and when her colonies, full of slaves, would have great advan- 
tages over others not so well provided. Nor did she agree to West 
India emancipation until, discovering the error of her previous calcula- 
tion, it became an ebject to have slaves free throughout the Western 
world, and on the ruins of the sugar and cotton growers of America 
and the Islands, to build up her great slave empire in the East: while 
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‘her indefatigable exertions, still continued, to ingraft the right of search 


upon the law of nations, on the plea of putting an end to the forever 
increasing slave-trade, are well understood to have chiefly in view the 
complete establishment of her supremacy at sea. On these points let 
me recommend you to consult a very able Essay on the Slave-trade 
and Right of Search by M. Joxuivert, recently published; and as you 
say, since writing your circular letter, that you “burn to try your 
hand on another little essay if a subject could be found,’ | propose to 
you to “try” to answer this question, put by M. Jotuiver to England: 
« Pourquoi sa philanthropie n'a pas daigne, jusqu’ a present, doubler 
le cap de Bonne-Esperance ?” * Nor must you flatter yourself that your 
party will derive historic dignity from the names of the illustrious Bri- 
tish statesmen who have acted with it. Their country’s ends were 
theirs. ‘They have stooped to use you, as the most illustrious men will 
sometimes use the vilest instruments, to accomplish their own purposes. 
A few philanthropic common places and rhetorical flourishes, “in the 
abstract,” have secured them your “sweet voices and your influence over 
the tribe of mawkish sentimentalists) Witperrorce may have beeh 
yours, but what was he besides, but a wealthy county member? You 
must therefore expect to stand on your own metits alone before posteri- 
ty, or rather that portion of it that may be curious to trace the history 
of the delusions which from time to time pass over the surface of hu- 
man affairs, and who may trouble themselves to look through the rami- 
fications of transcendentalism in this era of extravagances. And how 
do you expect to appear in their eyes? As Christians, piously endeav- 
oring to enforce the will of God and carry out the principles of Chris- 
tianity ? Certainly not, since you deny or pervert the Scriptures in the 
doctrines you advance; and in your conduct furnish a glaring contrast 
to the examples of Christ and the apostles. As philanthropists devoting 
yourselves to the cause of humanity, relieving the needy, comforting 
the afflicted, creating peace and gladness and plenty round about you? 
Certainly not; since you turn from the needy, the afflicted; from 
strife, sorrow and starvation, which surround you; close your eyes and 
hands upon them; shut out from your thoughts and feelings the hu- 
man misery which is real, tangible, and within your reach, to indulge 
your morbid imagination in conjuring up woes and wants among a 
strange people in distant lands, and offering them succor in the shape 
of costless denunciations of their best friends, or by scattering among 
them “ fire-brands, arrows and death.” Such folly and madness— 
such wild mockery and base imposture—can never win for you, in the 
sober,judgement of future times, the name of philanthropists. Will 
you even be regarded as worthy citizens? Searcely, when the pur- 
poses you have in view can only be achieved by revolutionizing gov- 
ernments and overturning social systems, and when you do not liesi- 
tate zealously and eartiestly to recommend such measures. Be 
assured, then, that posterity will not regard the abolitionists as Chris- 
tians, philanthropists, or virtuous citizens. It will, I have no doubt, 
look upon the mass of the party as silly enthusiasts. led away by de- 
signing characters, as is the case with all parties that break from the 
great. acknowledged ties which bind civilized man in fellowship. The 
leaders themselves will be regatded as mere ambitious men; not taking 
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commencement of the abolition agitation here, it was the common sen- 
timent that it was desirable to get rid of slavery. Many thought it our 
duty todosov. When that agitation arose we were driven to a close ex- 
amination of the subject in all its bearings, and the result has been an 
universal conviction that in holding slaves we violate no law of God— 
inflict no injustice on any of his creatures—while the terrible conse- 
quences of emancipation to all parties and the world at large, clearly 
revealed to us, make us shudder at the bare thought of it. The slave- 
holders are therefore indebted to the abolitionists for perfect ease of con- 
science, and the satisfaction of a settled and unanimous determination 
in reference to this matter. And could*heir-agitation cease now, | be- 
lieve, after all, the good would preponderate over the evil of it in this 
country. On the contrary, however, it is urged on with frantic vio- 
lence, and the abolitionists, reasoning in the abstract, as if it were a mere 
moral or metaphysical speculation, or a minor question in politics, pro- 
fess to be surprised at our exasperation. In their ignorance and reck- 
lessness they seem to be unable to comprehend our feelings or position. 
The subversion of our rights, the destruction of our property, the dis- 
turbance of our peace, and the peacerof the world, are matters which do 
not appear to arrest their consideration. When revolutionary France 
proclaimed “ Hatred to Kings and unity to the Republic,” and inscrib- 
ed on her banners “ France risen against tyrants,’ she professed to be 
worshiping “abstract rights.’ And if there can be such things, per- 
haps she was.’ Yet all Europe rose to put her sublime theories down. 
Fhey declared her an enemy to the common peace ; that her doctrines 
alone’violated the “law of neighborhood,” and, as Mr. Burke said, 
justly entitled them to anticipate the “damnum nondum factum” of the 
civil law. Danton, Barrere and the rest, were apparently astonished 
that umbrage should be taken. he parallel between them and the 
abolitionists holds good in all respects. 

The rise and progress of this fanaticisin is one of the phenomena of 
the age in which we live. I do not intend to repeat what I have al- 
ready said, or to trace its career more minutely at present. But the 
Legislature of Great Britain will make it historical, and doubtless you 
must feel some curiosity to know -how it will figure on the page of the 
annalist. [think £ can tell you. , Though I have accorded, and do ac- 
cord, to you and your party great influence in bringing about the par- 
liamentary action of your country, you must not expect to go down to 
posterity as the only cause of it. Though you trace the progenitors of 
abolition from 1516 through a long stream, with divers branches, down 
to the period of its triumph in your country, it has not escaped contem- 
poraries, and will not escape postefity, that England, without much ef- 
fort, sustained the storm of its scoffs and threats until the moment arriv- 
ed when she thought her colonies fully supplied with Africans; and 
declared against the slave-trade only when she deemed it unnecessary 
to her, and when her colonies, full of slaves, would have great advan- 
tages over others not so well provided. Nor did she agree to West 
India emancipation until, discovering the error of her previous calcula- 
tion, it became an ebject to have slaves free throughout the Western 
world, and on the ruins of the sugar and cotton growers of America 
and the Islands, to build up her great slave empire in the East: while 
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‘her indefettigable exertions, still continued, to ingraft the right of search 
upon the law of nations, on the plea of putting an end to the forever 
increasing slave-trade, are well understood to have chiefly in view the 
complete establishment of her supremacy at sea. On these points let 
me recommend you to consult a very able Essay on the Slave-trade 
and Right of Search by M. Joxuiver, recently published; and as you 
say, since writing your circular letter, that you “burn to try your 
hand on another little essay if a subject could be found,’ I propose to 
you to “try” to answer this question, put by M. Jotuiver to England: 
“ Pourquoi sa philanthropie n'a pas daigne, jusqu’ a present, doubler 
le cap de Bonne-Esperance ?” * Nor must you flatter yourself that your 
party will derive historic dignity from the names of the illustrious Bri- 
tish statesmen who have acted with it. Their country’s ends were 
theirs. They have stooped to use you, as the most illustrious men will 
sometimes use the vilest instruments, to accomplish their own purposes. 
A few philanthropic common places and rhetorical flourishes, “in the 
abstract,” have secured them your “sweet voices and your influence over 
the tribe of mawkish sentimentalists. Witperrorce may have beeh 
yours, but what was he besides, but a wealthy county member? You 
must therefore expect to stand on your own metits alone before posteri- 
ty, or rather that portion of it that may be curious to trace the history 
of the delusions which from time to time pass over the surface of hu- 
man affairs, and who may trouble themselves to look through the rami- 
fications of transcendentalism in this era of extravagances. And how 
do you expect to appear in their eyes? As Christians, piously endeav- 
oring to enforce the will of God and carry out the principles of Chris- 
tianity ? Certainly not, since you deny or pervert the Scriptures in the 
doctrines you advance; and in your conduct furnish a glaring contrast 
to the examples of Christ and the apostles. As philanthropists devoting 
yourselves to the cause of humanity, relieving the needy, comforting 
the afflicted, creating peace and gladness and plenty round about you? 
Certainly not; since you turn from the needy, the afflicted; from 
strife, sorrow and starvation, which surround you; close your eyes and 
hands upon them; shut out from your thoughts and feelings the hu- 
man misery which is real, tangible, and within your reach, to indulge 
your morbid imagination in conjuring up woes and wants among a 
strange people in distant lands, and offering them succor in fhe shape 
of costless denunciations of their best friends, or by scattering among 
them “fire-brands, arrows and death.” Such folly and madness— 
such wild mockery and base imposture—can never win for you, in the 
sober,judgement of future times, the name of philanthropists. Will 
you even be regarded as worthy citizens? Scarcely, when the pur- 
poses you have in view can only be achieved by revolutionizing gov- 
ernments and overturning social systems, and when you do not hesi- 
tate zealously and earfiestly to recommend such measures. Be 
assured, then, that posterity will not regard the abolitionists as Chris- 
tians, philanthropists, or virtuous citizens. It will, I have no doubt, 
look upon the mass of the party as silly enthusiasts. led away by de- 
signing characters, as is the case with all parties that break from the 
great. acknowledged ties which bind civilized man in fellowship. The 
leaders themselves will be regatded as mere ambitious men; not taking 
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rank with those whose ambition is “eagle-winged and sky-aspiring,” 
but belonging to that mean and selfish class who are instigated by 
“rival-hating envy,” and whose base thirst is-for for notoriety ; who 
cloak their designs under vile and impious hypocrisies, and, unable to 
shine in higher spheres, devote themselves to fanaticism as a trade. 
And it will be perceived that, even in that, they shunned the highest 
walk. Religious fanaticism was an old established vocation, in which 
something brilliant was required to attract attention. They could not 
be Georce Foxes, nor Joanna Soutncores, nor even Joe Smirus. 
But the dullest pretender could discourse a jumble of pious bigotry, 
natural rights and driveling philanthrdpy. And, addressing himself 
to aged folly and youthful vanity, to an@ient women, to ill-gotten 
wealth, to the reckless of all classes who love exeitement and change, 
offer all the cheapest and the safest glory in the market. Hence, their 
numbers; and, from number and clamor, what impression they have 
made on the world. : 

Such I am persuaded is the light in which the abolitionists will be 
viewed by the posterity their history may reach. Unless, indeed— 
which God forbid— cireumstanees should so favor as to enable them to 
produce a convulsion which may elevate them higher on the “bad 
eminence” where tlrey have placed themselves. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
Thomas Clarkson, Esq. J. H. Hammonp. 
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1. COTTON PROSPECTS FOR 1850. 


Ir seems quite certain that the importations of cotton during the remaining 
two months of the present year will not exceed 124,903 bales, making allowance y 
only for the smaller quantity which we know now to be at sea, compared with 
the same time in 1845. The importations of 1849 and 1848 will then stand thus: 


2S 


et ees : ‘ 
Se 8 tre Stee 





1849. 1848. 

Bales. Bales. 
Imported first six months, January 1 to June 30,............0. 1,324,955 1,033,067 
Imported last six months; July 1 to December 31,,.......++..+- 550,000 705,874 
Total Mporte. ..o0ccscss cccccccess odeccccecccccoeses 1,874,955 1,738,941 


It therefore appears that, unprecedentedly large as the importations of the 
present year have been, those of the last six months wiJl be much below the 
usual quantit , and nearly 100,000 bales less than the imports of the two months 
of April and May, taken alone. = 

As a necessary consequence of these facts, the stocks on hand have been for 
several months past suffering a rapid decline, not only actually, but also in com- 
parison with those at the corresponding dates of 1st year. e following table 
shows the comparison of the stocks on the Ist of eaeh month in the present year, 





and in 1¢48: 
MONTHLY STOCK OF COTTON. 
1849. 1848. 1849. 1848. 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. : 
January 1,.........- 496,050 451,940 | July 1,.............. 855,300 736,700 : 
February 1,........+ 490,200 421,300 August 1,.......+... 821,500 711,200 
eer 499,100 397,800 September 1,........ 717,400 669,500 
April 1,........000-+. 495,850 574,300 October 1,./....¢.... 666,700 ‘649,900 
TS Ry eee 696,300 462,900 November l,........- 519,100 648,600 


(hy ES pti 815,600 603,800 
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It will be observed by this table that on the Ist of January the stocks on hand 
in the present year were 44,110 bales more than on the same day in 1548. This 
difference. in favor of 1849 gradually increased until on the Ist of May, it 
amounted to 233,400 bales. From that time the difference in favor of the present 
year has rapidly declined until on the 1st instant the relation of the two became 
reversed, and the stocks on that day in the present year were 129,500 bales less 
than on the same day in 1848, and it is probable that during the remaining two 
months this comparison will become still more unfavorable : our former estimate 
of a stock of 444,000 bales on the 31st of December appears now rather too high 
than. too low. 

We have now come to a period of the year when by investigating the circum- 
stances of the past year, we have the means of forming a fair estimate of the 
eveuts of the next year. As the cotton year in the United States dates from the 
Ist of September to the 31st Angust, so, properly speaking, the cotton year in 
this country dates from the 1st of November to the 31st of October, to correspond 
with the American year. By the 31st of October most, or all, of the shipments 
of the old crop made prior to the Ist of September have arrived, and very little 
of the new crop, which only begins to arrive in any quantities after that date. 
It has therefore been customary to date cotton estimates in this country from the 
Ist of November to the 31st of October in the following year to correspond with 
the year in the United States, September 1 to August 31. According to fan 
estimate based on this plan, published in the Economist, of the 3d of July last, 
the stock in the United Riles on the following Ist of November (the present 
month), was calculated to be 598,600 bales ; it has turned.out to be 519,100 bales. 

Of course the most important element entering. into such an estimate is the 
size of the American crop ; a subject upon which, at this early period, it is im- 
possible to form any satisfactory opinion. By the latest accounts it is evident 
that the prospects of the of have greatly improved, and although there are 
some very low estimates still adhered to, yet by far -the greater number of 
respectable authorities now expect to have a crop of at least 2,300,000 bales ; 
some even go as high as 2,400,000 bales ; nor it is possible to form anything more 
than a conjecture until it is known when the first killing frost, sets in. With a 
deferred frost, and considering the great extent of land planted, and the extreme- 
ly favorable weather during the autumn, and even making allowance for the 
reported damage to the plant, a crop of 2,300,000 bales appears a nroderate esti- 
mate. No doubt the lateness of the crop exposes it to somewhat more risk than 
the very early crop of 1848-49 ; but that same fact is also acause why we should 
not estimate the size ef the crop exactly by the receipts in the American ports. 
The crop of last year was perhaps the earliest ever known, and the early receipts 
therefore, may contrast very favorably with those of this year, without being 
conclusive that the crop of the present season is of itself so deficient. It is true 
that, generally speaking, an early crop is a large and good one, because a longer 
time remains for picking. In the estimate we are about to make, we will assume 
the crop of 1849-50 to be 2,350,000 bales, and then we shall have the following 
results compared with the actual ascertained facts of 1848-49 ; 


COTTON CROP—ITS DISTRIBUTION, AND THE ENTIRE SUPPLIES, 1848-49, anp ESTIMATED 
For 1849-51). - 
The stocks in all the ports of Great Britain on November 1, 1849, which may Bales. 
be considered the beginning of the mew crop, .....-.-.+seseeeeeeeeeeee ence 519,100 
Bales. Estimated crop Bales. 
The crop of the U. S., 1848-49, yielded,.... 2,728,596" 1849-50 2,350,000 
Stock in American ports, September 1,1848, 144,815 Sept. 1, 1849.. 140.954 


Total 1848-49,......c.sceccccecsccceses 2,873,01) 4(Estimate) 2,490,934 
, 1847-48. (Estimate) 1849-50. 




















Bales. Bales. 

Export to Great Britain,...........e.006+ 1,537,W1 1,350,000—1 580,000 
. RMMED ss 0 06.0060 009006606 eboere 368,259 300.000 
wg Northern Europe,......-.--++. 165,458 130.000 
e Other ports,......seceeeeeceees 156,226 110,000 
Total to Europe,.......cccccssccscsoses 2,227,844 1,800,000 
Stock left on hand August 31, 1849,....... 140,054 SU.000 
American consumption,........0ee0e+ee05 504,033 520,000 
2,573,411 2.490.000 
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1847-48. (Estimate 1849-50. 
Bales. ) Bales 





Importations from other countries,....... 296,021 450,000 — 450,000 
Total stocks and estimated supplies from 
November 1, 1849, to November 1, 1850,. 2,319,100 


Assuming, therefore, that the American crop reaches 2,350,000 bales, and thas 
the higher prices increase our supplies from India and other quarters to 450,000 
bales, which we consider likely, we shall have an entire supply for the year of 
2,319,100 bales. The entire supply the past year, 1848-49, and the way in 
which it was disposed of, is as follows : 


Total supplies and consumption of cotton, November 1, 1848, to October 31, 
1649, and an estimate of the same for the same pertiod 1%49-50. 

‘ 1848-49. 1849-50. 

Supply. Bales. Bales. 
Stock November 1, 1848,.....+.c0+esecececcecccscececes 648,600 1849 519,100 
Imported from America,............cesee+eeeneeceeeeee 1,537,901 (Estimated) 1,350,000 











WIPE En nda dca 506 SabdG snes capscsesssecsceesoses 396,021 450,000 
Total supply,........ Chbeeeeceoscsensseebovecsed cone 2,582,522 2,319,100 

For consumption,........ Soeeccesesesecsoese 1,819,422 

FOP OXPOrt,. cccccccceccccccecdeccccce eessese 244,100—2,063,422 * 

Still on hand November 1, 1849,.........-05++ 519,000 


The entire supply of 1849-50, at the outside, will therefore be 2,319,100 bales, 
while the deliveries for consumption and a in the year ending the 31st Oc- 
tober, amounted fo no less than 2,063,422 bales. That the same consumption 
can take place during the next year out of the greatly limited supplies is impos- 
sible. If such were the case, the stocks on the Ist of November, 1850, would 
not exceed 250,000 bales. A reduction of consumption is therefore inevitable ; 
and if we place it at 31,500 bales a week, for the average of the whole year, from 
the Ist November till the 31st October, 1850, which will be a reduction of full 
3,000 bales a week on the average of the past year, then we should have the fol- 
lowing result : 





Bales. Bales. 
Estimated entire supply of cotton, Nov. 1 to Oct. 31, 1850, as above, 2,319,100 
52 week’s consumption at 31,500 bales,.......eseeseceeccsesseces - 1,638,000 
Bxport entimated,. «000. coc cccecsceee ccceccecccccs cocccccsocccce 200,000—1,838,000 
Estimated stock, November 1, 1850,.....0+ceecceccecccesfeccceces 481,100 


There is only one more calculation which we derive from these highly impor- 
tant considerations, viz.: with respect to the entire consumption of cotton in 
Europe and the Unitedj States, and the general production to meet it in the 
whole world : 


TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES IN 1848-49. 
Bales Bales. 





Consumed jn Great Britain,........-s0ccceeccecsececseccsecceess 1,819,422 
Consumed on the continent of Europe— 
Rxported from Manglamd, osoccicccccccocgeccccccoscccevece csee 244,000 
Exported from the United States to North of Europe,........ - 165,458 
BO POMC so pccninbiccwenspcnce cece eesc ednnsernes coeveceses 368,259 
BO DODGE BNNs 06 cccccccceesenensseesonscsevcesccesee 156,226 
Imported into Europe direct from South America, the West 
Indies, and India,.......ceccccccccsecsccccceces G60 b bee ckee 50,000 
Total consumptions of continental Europe,.........++++eseseseees 983,943 
Consumed in the United States,......ccccsececccecncccsecces ecco 504,633 
Total consumption of the years 1848-49,........ccceeceesceeeees 3,307 ,998 


In this calculation, the quantities put down as consumed in Great Britajn and 
the United States are exact. The quantities put down as consumed on the con- 
tinent of Europe, are those imported ; but as the stocks are generally less now, 
than they were a year ago, it is plain, that at least these quantities must have 
been consumed. To meet the consumption of the next year, independent of the 
stocks on hand, we can only reckon at the outside on: 

The American Crop,.......0..escccececccsccsesseccos coc cccccscce cceseesc ees 2,350,000 
India, Egypt and South America import to England, 000 
Ditto direct to the continent,...... .scoccecceccceccccccversccscces 


Total, WOW Supply, ccccccesscccccccesesescce cccce 
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So to whatever extent the actual consumption, which last year was 3,307,998 
bales, exceeds 2,850,000 bales, it must be derived from the existing stocks on 
hand, and to that extent must reduce them on the 31st of October, 1850. As, 
however, it is clear the present amount of stocks will not suffer any material 
reduction, it becomes plain that during the next year there must be both in this 
country and in others, a considerable reduction in the quantity of cotton con- 
sumed (we have estimated the reduction in Great Britain at 3,000 bales a week), 
compared with the year which ended on the 31st ultimo. The advance of price 
which has already taken place appears amply sufficient of itself, to limit the 
consumption of the next year, within the narrower production. It is only indeed 
from the stimulus which this pe will give, that we have calculated upon so 
large a supply from India and other quarters, independent of the United States, 
as 450,000 bales.., 

The holders of cotton must not forget that the present price is an advance of 
at least 50 per cent..on the rates which ruled a year ago; that many of the 
markets which had been exhausted of stock during the political and commercial 
disturbances of 1847 and 1848 are now well supplied, some of them too well ; 
and that the great advance in price cannot fail to lessen the consumption of those 
heavy goods which contain the greatest weight of cotton —London Economust. 


2. PATENT REPORT AND AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 

The whole number of patents issued in 1848 was six hundred and sixty, in- 
cluding twenty-three re-issues, three additional improvements, and forty-six 
designs. Within the same year six hundred and twenty-six patents expired. 
The receipts of the office during the year amounted to $67,576 ; the expenses to 
$46,531. The rigid examinations now made in the Patent Office, with regard 
to the originality and patentability of new discoveries and improvements, result 
in the rejection of a much larger proportion of the applications than formerly, 
when a a8 scrutinizing system of examination was pursued. The proportion 
of applications some to those rejected, is about two to three. The Commis- 
sioner says : 

“‘ The experience of every day, and the prolific’crop of litigation which has 
recently sprung up from the unscrupulous and remorseless invasion of the rights 
of patentees, by persons who have no claim nor pretension to the name of inven- 
tor, nor to the fruits of inventive genius, point with impressive force to the 
necessity of some reform*in the existing laws which shall give greater securit 
to the rights vested ro The facilities of evading punishment or retri- 
bution for a willful infringement of the property of patentees is now so great, 
that the whole term during which a patent runs is not sufficient, if it be for s 
very valuable invention, to vindicate and establish the just claims of the inven- 
tor.. This evil could be remedied by a few simple amendments to the existing 
law of patents.” 

At present the subject of a foreign government, who applies to the American 
office for a patent, is required to pay the sum of $500, if of Great Britain, and. 
$300 if a subject or citizen of any fe foreign power, before his application can 
be received ; ‘while an American eitizen is only required to pay $50. The Com- 
missioner thinks this policy injurieus to the interests of this country, and. there- 
fore not expedient. 

The agricultural featureof the report is especially attractive. According to 
the best estimates, the quantity of wheat raised in the United States during the 
vear 1848, was not less than 126,100,000 bushels ; the quantity of corn about 
588,000,000 bushels ; oats {85,000,000 bushels ; potatoes 114,000,000 bushels ; 
rye 33,000,000 bushels ; buckwheat 1200,000 bushels ; barley 6,222,000 bushels; 
hay 15,735,000 tons ; hemp 20,330 tens; cotton 1,066,000,000 pounds ; tobaeco 
215,000,000 pounds ; rice 119,000,000 pounds and sugar (in Louisiana) 200,000,- 
000 pounds. 

There is, probably, says the Commissioner, no country in the world whose 
agricultural industry exhibits a more rapid and steady progress than that of the 
United States. Its population is rapidly augmenting by natural increase and 
immigration; and every year large quantities of new land are reclaimed from 
the wilderness and subjected to cultivation. The number of cultivators and the 
breadth of soil are fast increasing with each succeeding year ; and as Providence 
yet spares our favored country from the visitations of death and famine, which 
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have afflicted less favored countries, the amount of agricultural products must 
necessarily increase in equal proportion. 

One of the tables exhibits an estimate of the products of labor and capital in 
the United States for the year 1848; and from it we gather these results: 


Quantities. Value. 
Wes 5 an sccnetccserscccessaces 126,364,600 bush. 145,319,290 
BAP OONMins 0.4 56006 Soccesesnebs 583,150,000 “ 344,058,500 
Barley,.....cccseccccccccaccceces 6,222,050 « 4,044,332 
RYO... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 32,951,500 “ 21,418,475 
in hs os0echasksae nah Shaeaes --- 185,500,000 « 64,925,000 
«0.05 isin 64 sae bed ded 12,523,000 «“ 6,266,500 
UEENG 646 600 cab ea bb beceSet ase 114,475,000 “ 32,342,500 
SERRA erat Saaregons 10,000,000 « 10,000,000 
, SOT rs Tre rrerrrre --. 20,000,000 « 17,500,000 
i: 52:6 icke ania eee ck one ae 1,600,000 « 1,920,000 


The prices of these articles per bushel, are thus estimated: Wheat, 115 cents ; 
Indian corn, 59 cents; barley, 65 cents; rye, 65 cents; oats, 35 cents; buck- 
wheat, 50 cents ; potatoes, 30 cents ; beans, 100 cents ; peas, 8714 cents ; flax- 
seed, 120 cents. 

It will be seen that Indian corn is estimated at the immense sum ‘ef more than 

000,000, while the gross amount of the wheat produced was little -more 
than $145,000,000. ' 

We annex some other important articles.: 


Pounds. Value. 
Pi. ep eee PRATT ee. bok eee -  °218,909,000 $8,756,360 
CES hs caeuns 66%. oen «eb os 9 ee '1,066,000,000 74,620,000 
as ia cad tas deta + ee tere eae ess. 119,199,500 3,575,985 
Mc cen <cabe seebheesenes.c606nees6 275,000,000 13,750,000 
Dh che+cetensa pens kee bao ners pene 400,000 800,000 
Enso nec cccccnceccrccesctesnese ie 1,566,301 140,967 
i cnniecdupeied nhnn nies ae 789,525 165,800 
I oe a eons 23,685,750 2,368,575 


The prices are thus given: Tobaeco, 4 cents ;.cotton, 7 cents ; rice, 3 cents; 

sugar, 9 cents; silk, $2; hops, 9 cents; beeswax, 21 cents ; honey, 10 cents. 
he quantity of molasses is estimated at 9,600,000 gallons, which, at 2814 
cents, realized $2,736,000. 

Wine, 500,000 gallons, which, at $1, brought $500,000. 

The annual value of pasturage is put down at $60,768,136. 

The value of the ‘residuum of, crops, such as straw, chaff, &e., 100,000,000. 
Of manure, $60,000,000. Products of orchards, $9,071,130. Of gardens, $45,- 
000,000. Nurseries, $741,917. 

Live stock and its products, $18,000,000. 

Butchers’ meat, including mutton, beef and pork, $146,597,360. 

Hides, felt and tallow, $30,000,000. 

Neat cattle, $4,401,470. Horses, mules and asses, $8,129,350. Poultry, $11,- 
680,512. Bk $5,431,500. Live geese feathers, $1,000,000. Products of the 
dairy, $42,233,758. Milk, $20,000,000, ‘ 

Products of the forest, including lumber, furs and skins, $22,250,000. 

Firewood, $37,500,000. Fisheries, $17,581,339. . . 

Profits of capital employed in commerce, $24,000,000. 

Value of the products of manufactures, $550,000,000. 

975,000,000 of the mines, including iron, lead, gold, silver, marble, coal, ce., 

Profits of banking and insurance eI $20,000,000. 

Profits of money peer at interest, 000,000. 

Rentals of houses and lands, $50,000,000. 

Profits of professioys, $50,000,000. ° se ', 

The aggregate of the whole estimate of the eeneet labor and capital in the 
United States in 1848, is given at-$2,323,564,765. 

The foregoing is of course only an estimate, but it has been eompiled with as 


much care as possible, and from the best information within reach of the Com- 
missioner. : 
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In the report of 1847, a similar table was embraced, exhibiting an estimate of 
the value of the ‘products of labor and capital in the United States for that year 
upon the following basis, viz.: the amount of the articles embraced in the table, 
as given by the census of 1840, was assumed as the basis of the estimate, and 22 
per cent. was added to that sum, which is the ratio of the increase of population 
since the taking of that census ; it being reasonable to suppose that the value of 
the industry and capital of the Union increases in the same ratio as the popula- 
tion. The same basis is assumed for the estimates of the products of the labor 
and capital of the United States for 1848. 

Alluding to the results, the Commissioner says : 

“Thus it —— that the aggregate amount of the products of labor and 
capital in the nited States, in 1848, was $2,323,564,765, if the estimates in the 
preceding table are correct. It is proper, however, to remark, that in the census 
of 1840, among the statistics of manufactures; the following items appear, viz. : 
mills and articles produced, $76,545,453 ; houses, $41,917,401; ships, $7,016,- 
094; manufactures of cotton, $46,350,453 ; manufactures of wool, $20,696,999 ; 
household goods, $29,025,380. -From the items enumerated, it is apparent that 
a large portion of the aggregate value of manufactures produced in the United 
States consists of raw material, which has been included in the census statistics, 
as well as in our estimates in other forms, and therefore should be deducted from 
the aggregate amount. In England, the value of raw material to products in 
manufactures, is usually estimated at three-fifths of the whole. In this country, 
where labor is higher and materials cheaper, it would be nearer to the truth to 
estimate the cost of the raw material at one-half of the value of the products of 
manufactures—the other half representing the wages of laber and the profits of 
capital. Having been estimated in other forms, it is proper that the cost of the 
raw material should be deducted from the aggregate amount. One-half would 
be $275,000,000 ; thus showing the grand ager te of the products of the labor 
and capital of the United States, in 1847, to ,048,564,756.” 

As a matter of curious interest, we also give MeQueen’s estimate of the “ pro- 
duce of the land” in the United Kingdom, adding a column containing the 
values reduced to Federal money, at $4 85 per pound sterling: 


Value in £ sterling. Value in Fed. money. 





Grain of all sorts,......-seeeees veeeeee £134,000,000 $649,900,000 
laf CLP ILD oh Me 5S 000,000 97,000,000 
Horses, keep, &.,.......+eeee05 Pe = 53,936,487 261,591,961 
Cattle and s 1eep, butchers’ meat........ 58,283,759 282,676,231 
Swine, butchers’ meat,...........see0+ . 21,000,000 101,850,000 
Ae Pe A ee 3,000,000 14,550,000 
Milk, butter and cheese,.........ese00- 32,500,000 157 625,000 
Straw, and as thatch, d&c.,.........60+- 8,000,000 38,800 000 
eS A eee 59,860,000 290,321,000 
WG, BRUIB ss occ cccccsccccccs ipavern pti 67,798,955 
Vegetables and fruits;....... fersticcrere 16,000,000 77,600,000 
Hops and seeds,........0sseeeeveeeeee 2,000,000 9,700,000 
Flax and hemp,.......-eeeeeeeeeeeees 2,500,000 12,125,000 
P| SR Te ey Teer 12,000,000 58,200,000 
Mines and minerals,...........+eseee. 33,990,276 164,755,838 
PUM co sos dass andeddecrocacsivace 3,000,000 14,550,000 

Es oh acohngeacecscncsgeced 474,029,688  2,299,043,985 


SUMMARY OF THE PRODUCE OF LAND, MANUFACTURES, &C., IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, AS ESTIMATED 


BY MCQUEEN. (McQueen’s Statistics, p. 216.) 





Produce of land,..........s0e0008 ..+. £474,029,688 $2,299,843,986 
Produce ‘from ships,... ........+e065 ° 44,470,961 215,684,160 
Produce of manufactures,........./..- 262,085,199 1,271,113,215 
Produce of carriages, riding horses, &c.. 13,500,000 65,475,000 

Gem GEE B56 Oe cid oc ctvccececs £794,085,848  $3,851,316,361 


4 enough for to-day. We shall have occasion frequently to turn to this 
report. 
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3. ENGLISH VIEWS OF THE COTTON CROP. 


The following is an interesting extract from the letter of the London corres- 
pondent of the National Intelligencer, received by the last English steamer: 

The cotton crop and trade still engage much of the public attention. The 
New York correspondent of the Times now estimates your crop at 2,400,000 
bales. The Economist has devoted much time and space to the statistics of cot- 
ton, justly ing, that a raw material, upon which the welfere of not less than 
4,000,000 of English and Scotch people depend, is a subject of primary impor- 
tance. This 4,000,000 is composed of 2,000,000 in Lancashire, 1,400,000 in 
West Riding, of Yorkshire, and nearly 600,000 in Lanarkshire~leaving Che- 
shire and other isolated places out of the question. We have, during the last 
five years, imported as follows: ’ 


‘ Bales. Bales. 
Peete Bredliyc cc ccccoocccscdcccencccdecceve Rees ccce 495,685 or 99,137 annually. 
$6 EGY Ptye ocoeccerccscccccvessccccscenccsesesscaatoio OF 44,015 “ 
6 Fass Indies, ....cccccccccecccecce Deosreconces 899,213 or 179,842 - 
“ Other places,.... steeeeeeeecccccsesererees ++. 44,832 or 8,966 be 





1,664,309 or 332,860. “ 


Our average annual imports from other places, except the United States, were, 
during the last five years, 7,338 bales less than those of the- five years which 
ended with 1839, and 60,000 bales less than those of the five years ending 1844; 
whilst our exports of the raw material, during the last five years, have increased 
54,000 bales annually. This shows anything rather than an increasing inde- 

ndence of a supply from the United States. Our imports from the Kast 
Fiidies, alone, Have fallen off 54,000 bales on the annual average of the last five 
years. Our imports from the United States have increased, on the average of 
the last five years, no less than 77,000 bales. 

After a long array of figures and calculations, with which we will not weary 
our readers, the well informed editor of the Economist arrives at the following 
conclusions: 

1. That our supply of cotton (excluding the United States) has, for many 
years, been decidedly, though irregularly, decreasing. 

2. That our supply of cotton from all quarters (including the United States) 
available for home consumption, has, of late years, been falling off at the rate 
of 1,000 bales a week; while our consumption has, been increasing, during the 
same period, at the rate of 3,600 bales a week. n 

3. That the United States is the only country where the growth of cotton is 
on the increase; and that there, even, it does not increase on an average more 
than three per cent. per annum, or 80,000 bales gnnually, which is barely suffi- 
cient to supply the demand for its own increasing consumption and for the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

4. That no stimulus of price can materially augment this annual increase in 
the United States, as the planters always groW as much cotton as the negro pop- 
ulation can pick, and the negro population does not increase more than three 
per cent. annually. 

5. That, consequently, if the cotton manufacture of Great Britain is to in- 
crease at all, it can only be enabled to do so by applying a great stimulus to the 
growth of cotton in other countries adapted for the culture. 

The changes which have taken place within the memory of many now living, 
says the Economist, in the countries whence we have derived our supplies of 
cotton, are very remarkable. In the infancy of our manufacture our chief sup- 
ply came from the Mediterranean, especially from Smyrna and Malta. Neither 
of these places now sends us more than a few chance bags occasionally. In the 
last century the West Indies were our principal source. In/1776, out of 20,000,- 
000 Ibs. imported 5,000,000 came from Smyrna, and the rest from the West In- 
dies. In 1048, we received only about 1,300 bales from the West Indies. Brazil 
began ¢o send us cotton in 1781, and the supply thence continued to increase, 
though irregularly, till 1830, since which time it ha-~ fallen off one-half. About 
1822, Egyptian cotton began to come in considerable quantities, its cultivation 
having been introduced into that country two year- previous. The import ex- 
ceeded 80,000 bales in 1845; the average of the last three years hag not been a 
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third of that quantity. Cotton has always grown largely in Hindoostan, but it 
did not send much to England till about thirt years ago. In the five y«ars 
ending 1824, the yearly average import was 33,500 bales; in 1841 it reached 
274, bales, and may be now roughly estimated at 200,000 bales a year. The 
reason for the falling off in the supply of eotton from Brazil, Hindoostan and 
Egypt, is said to be the depreciation in price, which, says the Economist, is 
equal to forty per cent. since 1839, this depreciation having directed the capital 
aie into other channels, and prevented 80 bulky an article as cotton from 
being grown or forwarded. This is particularly the case in Brazil and India, 
where freight and carriage form so large a proportion of the price of eotton— 
good roads, convenient vehicles, and safely navigable rivers, being yet des/der- 
ati in the cotten growing districts,of both countries. The West Indies, Africa 
and Australia, are regarded as the countries which are to supply the increasing 
demands of British manufacturers, or, at least, so much of them as would pre- 
vent any serious difficulties, in case of a deficiency in your crop. The impor- 
tance of this subject to both countries must justify us to your readers for saying 
so much about it. 


é 


4, FREE AND SLAVE LABOR. 


The Albany Cultivator contains an animated discussion between twe citizens 
of the South, as to the comparative value of slave and free labor. ‘A South- 
erner ” asks whether it would not be more profitable to employ free labor than 
slave. “A Virginian,” from Matthews county, answers positively: 

‘“‘ There is no labor in this country so cheap as slave labor. There is no labor 
in this country so well adapted {6 agriculture, particularly on large farms, as 
slave labor.” 

In'proof of his a “ A Virginian” takes the situation of “A Southern- 
er,” who has eight hundred acres of arable land, divided into four shifts, viz.: 
two hundred in corn, two hundred in small grain, and four hundred in grasses; 
to cultivate which would require from fifteen to twenty field hands. He sup- 
poses that, instead of owning the slaves, which is a decided —_e the m- 
dividual had to hire them—and then enters into the following mathematical, 
and, to our conception, conclusive demonstration: 

“ Say twenty field hands—men, boys and women—were to be hired. The 
could be had in Virginia at an average of fifty or sixty dollars per year, ieipend. 
ing, of course, upon the proportion of men to womem—the men being worth 
more: 





Twenty hands at $50 00 would cost... ...ecceccectee -ceceseecsecevessesecees $1,000 00 
Clothing and taxes, ........eseseeee eeeeecees Cocccevecccccces cccceceseceees 200 00 
Food, Tee eT Tee er ee err errr errr reer ree etree rir) s ewe cree eecces eee eereeeeees 400 00 

$1,600 00 


“ There are no physicians’ bills to be paid by the hirer, as they are paid by 
the owner. 

‘Let us see how it will be, in estimating the cost of free labor. According 
to the Patent Office Report, which is held as good authority in such matters, 
field laborers are worth, in Massachusetts and several other northern States, 
from ten to twelve dollars per month. We will suppose sixteen men to perform 
as much labor as twenty mixed hands. It will stand thus: 


Sixteen hands at $11 00 per month, being $132,00 per year,....-++e+seeeeeeees $2,112 00 


Cost of board, say $50 00........... peccccccecccccegcecoescclsecsoce cceces sees 80000: 
Being cost of free labor,..... 0.00. ccccccecccceccccseesccecsesscsscssceecs +++ -$2,912 00 
6 6 pdtv labor,..... 5. cece eee cee en ereeeeceeersceereen cere esas e+ee+ 1,000 00 


: Differemce Of coet,.....scecccecccccscceccccsccccccsectecsecsccessececs seese Sl Sls OO 


“Thus it will be.seen, that free labor will cost four-fifths more than slave Ja- 
bor, where each kind has to be hired. But where the farmer owns the slave on 
his farm, the difference is much more decidedly in favor of slave labor.” 


19 VOL. I. 
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DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


1. PROGRESS OF THE ae MANUFACTURE IN THE UNITED 


TATES. 


We copy from the last number of the “ oy Goods Reporter,” the organ of the 
manufacturing interest, published in New York, the following condensed and 
interesting account of the progress of the cotton manufacture in the United States 
during the last twenty-three years. The reader will perceive that the greatest 
amount of increase has actually occurred during the existence of the present tar- 
iff—thus refuting all the pretenses that the cotton manufacturing interest is suf- 
fering for want or adequate protection in the shape of a prohibitory tariff, giving 
it the monopoly of the American market. 

Sin—I have thought it might be interesting and important, both to your sub- 
scribers and the pu lie generally, to bring before them, at the present time, the 
following statistical information, comprising the annual consumption of cot- 
ton in the United states for the past twenty-three years, and the exports of the 
domestic manufactured cottons for nearly the same period, which, at~one view, 
shows the progressive increase of these exports, and the far more remarkable 
increase of the annual consumption of the cotton ‘manufactured goods in the 
United States. And | propese to add such commentary as the examination of 
these statistics has brought to my mind. 

I begin with the apparent annual consumption of cotton in bales for the years 
respectively named : , 





Bales. Bales 

In 1826-27.........++++++ 149,516 | In 1888-39........ wseeees 276,018 
DL .. snancep sua oJ » Seerrere 295,193 
Dic be ceckecsaces 118,853| 1840-41............0.. 297,238 
Sc) osinnenenovis » 196,519) 1BAI-4B.. 2. cccenceee 267,850 
ee eee eee» 182,142}  1842-43...... spendin, ste 325,129 
Sinan ks skcnnnnns 173,800} 1843-44........0ceeeee 346,744 
Se udns dnvedeneus 194,412} 1844-45....... ad ipcien 388,006 
MIs 06 anes isin ocd 196,413}  1845-46...... Pe 
1634-25.......0000- we. 216,888; 1846-47......... aida 427,967 
1895=36........ salatenans 236,733;  1847-48...... as nhalecmm 531,772 
Ss ety snascen sus . 222,540| 1848-49............... 518,039 
SN aw's wtitoumenss 246,063 |_ ue 
Total of 23 years being............ o* +++ 6,281,068 


These quantities do not include the cotton consumed in the cotton-growin 
States themselves, which, for the year ending Ist September, 1848, was sstimbted 
as 75,000 bales, and Ist September, 1849, 110,000, thus making the real consump- 
tion of raw cotton in the United States for the years ending Ist September, It4s, 
606,772 bales, Ist September, 1849, 628,039. 

Before proceeding to the statistics of exports, let us look at some of the prom- 
inent facts exhibited by the foregoing table of annual consumption. 








In 1826-27 the consumption stated is........-+.0005 babs ve 149,516 bales. 
1827-28 « al tle PE RTE ey 120,593 « 
1828-29 sed een gWagland che banks ehere 118,853 “ 

Making. .... ...cccccsceses Raa dtdiwhediaeshs 388,962 « ° 
Averaging per annum....... seeeees ee eeeeees 129,654 “ 

Tn 1846-47 the consumption stated is ........ 66... eee eee 427,967 “ 
1847-48 “ a oCnaped sews peeeeeetee 531,772 « 
1843-49 “ OL detbssedecdeconnel - + 418,039 “ 

ee iN, cilia s ics tam inediees seS0N 1,447,778 «* 
Averaging per ANNUM .....seeeee ee eeeeees 492,593 “ 


Being an increase of consumption, from the three years first named to the last 
named, of 280 per cent. in 23 years—or, say the average of 12 per cent. per an- 
num. This, it will be understood, is exclusive of the annual consumption in 
the cotton-growing States, where the increase may have been even larger. 
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Again: the consumption of the 

Four years, from 1526-27 to 1829-30, was 515,474 bales, averaging 128.569 
bales. ® 

Five years, from 1830-31 to 1534-35, was 963,655 bales, averaging 192,731 
bales. 

Being an annual average increase of 63,862 bales, or 49! per cent. per annum 
for the preceding four years. 

Five years, from 1839-36 to 1839-40, was 1,276,547 bales, averaging 255,309 
bales. 

Being an increase on the previous five years of 62,578 bales, or 32 per cent. 
per annum. . 
Five years, from 1840-41 to 1844-45, was 1,626,017 bales, averaging 325,203 
bales. 

Being an increase per annum on the prevfbus five years of 69,894 bales, or 
say 2714 per cent. per annum. 

Four years, from 1845-46 to 1845-49, was 1,900,175 bales, averaging 475,044 
bales. 

Showing an’increase per annum of 149,841 bales, or, say 46 per cent. per annum. 

In looking at the ratio of increase annually, by running through the whole 
period, we find this ratio to be ¥ per cent. per annumon the consumption of the 
previous year, from 1828 to 1836, and 6 per cent. per annum on the consumption 
of the previous year from 1836 to 1849. . 

Now, let us look at the table of domestic manufactures of cotton exported fron 
the United States for the years respectively named, which includes white, print- 
ed and colored goods, at the valuations of the time: 

For the year ending Sept. 30, 1528, this value was $1,010,232 
“ee “e se ‘ 


1829, . 1,259 457 

“c sot ts 1830, a 1,218,183 

x _ se 1831, yo 1,126,313 

P “ “ “ 1832, “ 1 229 574 

“ “ “ 1833, “ 2,532,517 

“ , “ 1834, o 2,085,994 

a se aad 1835, ws 2,858,681 

“ “ “ 1836, a 2,255,734 

» “pi " Gye ee 2,831 473 

«ce “<< “ 1838, “e 3,758 ;755 

“e * “es “ 1839, “ec 2,975,033 

“ ‘. “ee 1840, “e 3,549 607 

“ec “ “ 1841 4 “ee 3,122,546 
Nine months to 30th June, 1842, - 2,970,690. 

For the year ending Sept. 30, 1843, se 3,223,550 

“ “ “ 1844, . “se 2,898,780 

“c “ “ec 1845, « 4,327 928 

“ “ “ 1846, « 3,545,481 

““ ““ “ 1847, “ 4,082,523 

«“ “ “ 1548, « 5,718,209 


The export for the year ending 30th June, 1849, will be about five millions of 
dollars, requiring a eonsumption, therefore, of about 55,000 bales of cotton. The 
exports, consist very much of the beavier fabrics. 

If we go into the same analysis as pursued above in regard to the consump- 
tion of cotton, we shall find that the annual average increase runs about equal 


to that of cotton, for the years expressed. 


In 1827-98, the export given 15.6.6 eeecee eee cree eee eeeees $1,010,232 
In 1828-20, Pie ag 5 Anse aD alilitbiteds ve veces e oh, 259,457 
In 1829-30, Heh OCE HE. Le SCR Hie SUES «+. 1,318,183 
Making.....  aiecinte ena ie maaan wae e eee e83,087,872 
Averaging per annum .....+++eees ovfnnke 6b:060,00RQhee eee 

In 1845-46, the amount given is....+-++++++ VT HSST Ee - +. «$3,545,481 
In 1846-47, A ee a wana eee bea petits wbedd « ee 
In 1847-48, BPG Pe PES ae ocveetdcdvc bc¥d cccece Oeepee 
: PIE in <n ait sngsins} vele cisihemenaeae enisnee ee 


Averaging per annum ........ ccesconccsccsces 4,448,735 
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being an increase in 21 years of 272 per cent., or, nearly 13 per cent. per ann'm. 
Thus, this ratio of increase is about the same as the ratio of the increase of the 
cousumption of raw cotton. Taking, therefore, the average consumption of cot- 
ton and the average export of domestics as a basis, we find the export requires 
of the product of the looms about one-elerenth, aud the home consumption of the 
country has required the other fen-elerenths ;-that is, we require, at home, ten- 
elevenths Of all the cotton goods we manufacture, provided the manufacture is 
just equal to the home and export demands. 

It would probably be found, if we could arrive at it with entire accuracy. that, 
taking the coarse and fine goods together, one htndred thousand spindles will 
work up almost twenty thousand bales of cotton per annum—thus requiring 
ye five hundred thousand spindles to work up one hundred thousand bales 
of cotton. 

If so, then the six hundred thomfand bales actually worked up in the United 
States during the year ending Ist of September, 1849, required the working pow- 
er of about “ree m lions of spindles. ° 

We have seen above, that the ratio of increasimg consumption, is, at present, 
6 per cent. per annum on the consumption of the previous year. Allowing, 
therefore, that the export demand and home consumption required, in 1849, the 

roduct of three millions of spindles, with their complement of looms, it will 
seen, that, for 1850, the ratio of increased consumption, at 6 per cent., de- 
mands an addition to the spindles and looms equivalent thereto—say, one hun- 
dred and eighty thousahd spindles,-with their service of looms, and so on an- 
nually. 

It mes @ very interesting and important inquiry, how these powers of 

roduction and consumption stand, at the present time, relatively to each other. 

o pursue this inquiry intelligibly, we must go back to a period when it was 
clearly manifest, that, for a time, a considerable length of tine, consumption was 
ahead of the out-turn of the spindles and looms, driven to their greatest speed. 

I think it will be at once admitted, that this period began to be developed at 
the close of the year 1543, and that in 1844 and 1845 cousumption was fairly 
ahead of the product of the looms; and that this state of things continued to 
exist with an abating difference through 1°45 and 1846, until, by the combined 
very large increase of spindles then brought into operation, and the heavy im- 
port of leng cloths and other cotton fabrics under the tariff of 1846, it became 
evident, that production was again ahead of the consumption of the country and 
the demand for export. ‘ 

During this exciting period, the prices of 37-inch heavy sheetings and drills 
ranged from 7% to 834, and even 9 cents per yard, without any apparent check to 
the demand. This happening, also, during an interval of low prices of cotton, 
and from causes beyond control, these years yielded larger profits than any series 
of years expressed in the foregeing table ; and, so far from these high prices being 
brought about by the manufacturers, the rise in prices was against their wishes, 
and was mainly brought abeut by the eourse pursued by purchasers themselves, 
who, over the heads of one another, in order to secure their required supplies, 
offered higher and higher prices for the products ef the looms, deliverable ahead, 
so that, in some eases, a particular kind of goods were secured for six to twelve 
months before noes ‘ - 

hese large profits led, of course, to an universal merease of spindles by every 
manufacturing company, and the creation of many new companies, the influence 
of which, coupled with a stringent money market and the damaging importa- 
tions under the tariff of 1246, has been felt-by all the manufacturing companies 
from 1847 to the present time. 

The idea prevails, and justly, too, that there has been an immense increase in 
the number of spinales and looms during the past five years, and, it is supposed 
by many, that this increase is largely in advance of the consumption of the 
country. An examination into the matter, however, does not warrant the sup- 

»sition, as we shall observe by looking through the following figures : 

In 1843-44, when the consumption and export of cotton goods were fairly ahead 
of the product of the spindles and looms, there were worked up, in this country, 


without taking into view the cotton consumed in the cotton-growing States, say ° 


346,744 bales. Requiring to spin up the same effective yd of 1,733,720 spin- 
dles. Now, the cotton consumed in the United States for the year ending Ist 
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September, 1849, including 110 000 bales consumed in the cotton-growing States, 
we have rated at 600,000 bales, and as being the work of 3,000,000 spindles. Ii 
we deduct therefrom the spindles required for the 110,000 bales, say 000, we 
have left for spinning the cotton out of the cotton-growing States, for the year end- 
ing Ist September, 1549, 2,450,000 spmdles. The spindles required, as above, 
for the year age | Ist September, were 1,733,720, making the increase in the 
five years, say, 716,280, spindles or, a little over 41 per cent. in these five years ; 
while the ra io of inerease, at 6 per cent. per annum would make it about 34 per 
cent. The probability is, at the same time, that this ratio of increasing consump. 
tion, under the influence of the general prosperity of the country, should be estima- 
ted at 7 per cent. per annum, instead of 6 per cent. At 6 per cent. the progress- 
ive increase stands as follows: 





In 1843-44—Spindles required ........ Dy ccrccgercecccoce - 1,733,720 

PF COME. IMETORAG < o.oo. 00.00 vccepennndcoecoces 104,023 

In 1844~45—Spindles required ....-..++++eeaeeeeeees 3 «++ 1,837,743 

6 per cent. Increase. .......eeeeeeecceeseevces 110,264 

In 1445-46—Spindles required ........+0eeeeeeeesereeeces 1,948,007 

6 per cent. increase... ...feccseccecescecceees 116,880 

Jn 1846—47—Spindles required ........ eoeree pe cesesienenes 2,064,387 

6 per cent. increase........6eeeeeeeeeeceee «+. 123,893 

In 1847-48—Spindles required ....... panne dese rer © 2,188,682 

6 per cent. increase......... erry ae: FC 

In 1848—-49—Spindles required .........0.00eeeecceeeeeees 2,320,003 
Add to these the spindles required for the 110,000 bales of cot- 

ton used up in the cotton-growing States, say............ . 550,000 
And we have, by this ratio of increase, a positewwe work for the 

year ending Ist September, 1849, for...........s000- wee 2,870,003 


spindles, even if this ratio increase only 6 per cent. per annum; whilst the larg- 
est amount of spindles necessary for the consumption of the 600,000 bales of 
cotton worked up for the same year stands at 3,000,000. 

It is pretty evident, from all this, that the consumption and export of cotton 
manufactures and the power of production are about an equipoise, and, but for 
the cholera of 1849, this would have been earlier manifested. 

If it be true, that the present consumption of the country and the export are 
about equal to the entire product of the looms (and this is sustained by the fact, 
that the present stocks of manufactured cottons are very much smaller than a 
year since ), the year 1-50 opens with encouraging prospects to the manufactu- 
rers, notwithstanding, at this moment, the prices of the manufactured cottons are 
not equivalent to the present high prices of raw cottey. The pewer of the coun- 
try to consume, Was never so great as at this time. We have had fine harvests, 
and some of our staple products—cotton and tobacco for instance—are bringing 
unusually high pricés, and the building of railroads has circulated money 
through a numerous laboring population, while the state of the money market 
carries With it a cheerin i benen into the future, 

If, there be nothing, tamales, to check the increasing consumption of the 


- country, the years 1850 and 1851 will require an addition, to the present num- 


ber, of 380 000 spindles, for which, at present, there is no adequate provision 
made or making, but, the contrary, since it is well known that the present value 
of the stock of the manufacturing companies generally stands at the average of 
about 20 per cent. discount, and some shares of new companies are not worth 
mere than 60 or 70 per cent. 

We should avoid being sauguine in anything, and particularly so upon so 
great and ramified a subject as that of comparing accurately the consumption of 
cotton goods with the produet of the looms. Still, we know from experience, 
that consumption does overtake production, and even lead it, and that the 
discovery of it becomes. generally Same ail at once, when all the dealers rush 
to secure their replies at advancing, and still advancing prices. 

Upon the whole, let the manufacturers take courage—let them put their goods 
at remunerating prices, at the present rates of cotton, and await the result. The 
present prices of goods are low, and, it would not be surprising, if, in 1850, they 
shall see swept flours again, and contracts for delivery months ahead. 
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That such a time will come, seems to be sure. I do not profess to be able to 
judge of the day of its advent ; but, the very collapsed value of manufacturing 
investments for two years past, whilst the increasing consumption of manufac- 
tured cottons has been going on in the country, has rendered that advent certain, 
though its date is not yet written on the annals of time. HAMILTON. 


2. SOUTHERN MANUFACTURERS’ FAIR. 


[The fair of the Carolina Institute held in Charleston last fall, was the most splendid ever con- 
vened at the South, and equalled those ofmany northern cities. The list of premiums awarded 
for every branch of manufacture and art, &c., occupies several closely printed columns of the 
Courter,—Ep.]} 

REPORT: 


That the exhibition of articles has been such as to command the admiration 
of all who feel an interest in the promotion of industrial progress in the southern 
States. Contributions have been received from various portions of this State, 
and from several of our sister States, of such character and to such an extent, as 
to realize the most sanguine expectations. The industry and skill exhibited, 
must be gratifying to all, and to many, surprising. The results of*this first 
effort, are such as amply to repay the exertions which have been made by the 
members of the Institute, and 1s calculated to excite great hopes and expecta- 
tions for the future. The quality of the workmanship of many of the articles, 
is such as, we believe, would command admiration at any similar exhibition ; 
and the amount of inventive genius displayed, is, in a high degree, creditable. 

The salutary effect of such an organization as this, must be apparent to every 
visitor of our fair ; and not the least incentive to careful exertion, has been found 
to consist in the distribution of meritorious awards to the most skillful competi- 
tors. It operates as a stimulus to laudable ambition, and excites a spirit of 
generous rivalry among artizans of the same occupation. 

In view of the great success which has attended the first fair of the Institute, 
which, by its rules, admits the production of only such articles as are made in 
the southern States, your committee are impressed with the belief that if,"by any 
future action of the board, the door shall be opened to unlimited competition, 
we shall have no reason to fear for the reputation of our own artizans, and ven- 
ture to suggest that, by pursuing such a course, a higher degree of excellence 
may be attained by competition with those sections of our country which are 
further advanced, and more experienced in mechanical and manufacturing occe- 
eg But, to accomplish this, it is necessary we should be unembarrassed 

vy those municipal regulations which tend to oy «tg and discourage the efforts 
of the enterprising. The steam-engine must not be regarded as a nuisance, hor 
the sound of the hammer unendurable. We should rather seek the busy hum of 
industry—the clatter and motion of machinery, and avoid those vexatious metes 
and bounds to the efforts of the industrious which now prevail to too great an ex- 
tent. Perfect quietude is appropriately found in rural retirement ; but the city 
and 'the village are the natural and proper locations of factories and workshops. 

Your committee are gratified in being able also fo state, that the artistic con- 
tributions to the fair, have been numerous and highly creditable. Paintings in 
oil and water colors, drawings in creyon, paper cuttings and penmanship, have 
been displayed in great variety. ‘ 

It is our duty also to bring to your especial ‘notice, the tasteful and elegant 
specimens ef handiwork contributed by the ladies, some of which will vie sue- 
cessfully with the most exquisite of similar European productions. Their offer- 
ings to the fair, are doubly valuable, for whilst they afford gratifying evidence 
of ability and industry in the fair daughters of the South, they add greatly to 
the interest and value of this public display of our ingenuity and skill, ‘ 

In accordance with the requirements of the Institute, competent judges, of 
undoubted integrity, have been called in to the assistance of your commiitee, in 
determining the award of the respective premiums. The utmost care has bee 
used to insure fairness and justice in the performance of this duty. ; 


3. EFFECT OF MANUFACTURES IN PRODUCING WEALTH. 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE PEEL FAMILY OF ENGLAND. - 


The following anecdote, taken from the history of inventions, of the rise of the 
family of Sir Pobert Peel, forcibly illustrates the effect of ingenuity and industry, 
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when employed in manufactures. Robert Peel, the grandfather of the present 
distinguished British statesman, was an humble farmer of Lancashire. He is 
represented as a man of observant and inquiring mind—shrewd, intelligent and 
energetic. He had noted the growing spirit of enterprise in manufactures, which 
were rapidly advancing in consequence of the improvements in machinery, and 
he determined to abandon farming and adapt himself to another business which 
promised to be more profitable. Rovieg remarked the tedious process by which 
cotton wool was brought into a state for spinning by the common hand cart, he 
invented the cylinder for doing the work better and more expeditiously. He 
then became a calico printer. ‘ He set to work and with his own hands he cut 
away on blocks of wood, with such tools as he could command, till he had 
formed the figure of a parsley leaf. At the back of each of these blocks he put 
a handle, and a pin of strong wire at each of the former corners. He then got a 
tub, into which he put a colored mixture; with a little alum in it. He then 
covered the tub with a woolen cloth, which sunk till it touched the coloring 
matter and became saturated with it. The White cloth was then stretched tight- 
ly across the table top—the weolen cloth was then touched with the face of the 
sagen leaf block, and as soon as the figure was fairly covered with the color, 

e placed it squarely on the cloth and struck it sharply with a mallet, so that 
the figure of the engraving was left upon the white calico. This process was 
repeated until the whole was complete. As soon as it was dry, his wife and 
daughters set to work and ironed it with common smoothing irons.” This was 
the original of calico printing. Mr. Peel, not satisfied-with this process, subse- 
quently invented another machine by which the labor was lightened and the 
work greatly facilitated. His new machine consisted “of an oblong frame, made 
with a smooth bottom*and upright posts, and a rail on each side. Running 
from each side there was a roller, with a handle to turn it, and round the roller 
there was a rope wound spirally. Each end of the rope was fastened to an 
oblong, deep-box, as wide and as long as the frame. It was filled with bricks, 
and of course was heavy. The farmer had now a machine more forcible than 
the strength and warm iroh of his wife and daughters. He wound his pieces of 
calico round smooth wooden rollers, which were placed under the box, and that 
being drawn backward and forward by means of the rope round the upper 
roller, the winch soon gave the requisite smoothness of the work. 

‘‘ With this rude machine, Mr. Peel laid the foundation of his success in life. 
The ecalicoes thus manufactured met.with a ready sale. His machine was after- 
ward superseded by others of superior machinery; but he went on step by step 
until he became the head of one of the largest manufacturing houses in the coun- 
try. His eldest son became connected with him in business ; the tide of wealth 
flowed fast. His son became a baronet, and ranked among the wealthiest com- 
moners of the kingdom—and his grandson, the prime minister of “an empire 
whose power was never equalled.” 

This anecdote shows that humble origin is no bar to wealth or exalted sta- 
tion, when industry and integrity are combined with intelligence and persever- 
ance. 


» 
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1: COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 1849. 


COMMERCE ‘AND NAVIGATION. 
We lay before our readers a condensed statement of the commerce and navi- 


gation of the United States with foreign countries, for the fiscal year of 1849, 
taken from the official Report of the Register of the Treasury, laid before the 


Senate on the 26th ultimo. 
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COMMERCE. 

Statement of the total value of goods, wares 

and merchandise, imported in the United 

States, in American and foreign vessels; du- 

ring the year ending June 30, 1849. 

In American In foreign 

Paying vessels. vessels. Total. 

duties, ...$103,293,220 22,186,554 125,479,774 
Free duty,.. 17,088,032 5,288,733 22,377,665 


Total, --....$120,382,152 27,476,287 147,857,439 





Statement of the total commerce of the United 
i from the lst July, 1848, to 30th June, 


: Value of exports. 
Domestic Ph 
In American vessels,.........-+-.$ 91,363,303 
In foreign vessels,.....+.++-.+-0++ 41,304,647 


Total, .....0cececcecccee esos voes o$132,666,955 


Foreign produce— 
In American vessels,..........+---$ 9,169,815 
In foreign vessels,........0+.++.0- 3,919,050 


Total, ....ccececeeecesceceeeceese$ 13,088,865 
Total of Ameriean and foreign pro- 
AUES, cccccccccsses cesecceee ove a G1d5,756,820 
Value of imports. 


In American vessels,..........+.++-$120,382,152 
In foreign vossels,...++++++++0009+ 27,475,287 


Ee siketenenamescn vee MY. .2o.$147,857,49 


~ 


Summary statement of the value of domestic 
—" during the year ending June 30, 





THE SEA. 
Dried fish, or cod-fisheries,..........$ — 
Pickled fish, or river fisheries,. .. osaves 
Whale and other fish oil,............ 966'507 
SEE Olle obo a¢cemencc 00ceeens 582.763 
pgs Cpa cbsocccecccocs Bile 
Candles, ...cesescessecceeeeee 159,403 


eat ee A 





THE FOREST. 
Skins and furs,.. secccese$ 656,228 
GEBOMR, » 0.0000 c ccc cccccesecs coccce 182,066 
Staves, shingles, boats, timber, eeeee 1,776,794 
Other lumber,,...-...cceeececeesees “60,344 
Masts and spars,......ssscecesecese 87,720 
Oak bark and other dye,............ 95,392 
All manufactures of wood,.......... 1,697,828 
Naval stores, tar, — resin and tur- 
pontine, ....ccccccccccces ecccccce 845,164 
Ashes, pot and pearl, . . eccccecscocccce 815,008 


CER NE 





AGRICULTURE. 
Beef, tallow, hides, horned cattle,..¢ 2,058,358 
Butter and cheese,........++5-++0- 1,654,157 
Pork (pickled), bacon, lard ‘and live 
Horses and mules,.......... «0... 96,982 
ere ener 6,305 
WB, o vcccccccccccccsccesccccccce 81,015 
Wheat, .ccccccccce-coccccccccseos 1,766,848 





Rye meal,.....c.eeeescsscescccess 
Rye, oats and other small grain 
PUISE,. coe rccccsecrcvccccscecsccs 139,793 


Biscuit or oe bread, o..- cece cess 364,314 
Potatoes, pahbomnnn<aicewt $3,313 
Tobacco, ...... davicesdebecsencces | ROG IT 
Cotton, c.cccccccrccscccccccccccee 66,896,967 
MA cenccices ccbecces petbacetoes 8,458 
Plax seed,.....scecceeccsececepecs 4 
HHODR, « 20.0 cc ceed wecccscccccvcesece 29,123 
Brown SUgar,...sceeseceseessesees 24,906 
Indigo, ...ceccececccnseceessveces 49 


Total, .....cecccccecccecesececeeoGlI1,069,878 


MANUFACTORIES. 


Soap and tallow candles,........++-$ 627,280 

Leather, boots and shoes, ........+. 151,774 

Household furniture,........+- +++. 237,342 
and other carriages, ...... 


tees eeseecere 


osedpbtskaecesses. ae 
Ges Weck gnuia,.........-...2.22 67,129 
Beer, ale, porter and cider,......... 51,320 
Snuff and tobacco, 
Linseed oil and spirits turpentine,. - 148,056 
Cordage, penegoosecn 41,636 
oes, bie pig, bar and “nails,...... cesses 149,358 
Castings,.....ccccccoccese covcccece 60,175 
All manufactory of iron,.......++++ 639 
Spirits from mo Reracsccocstccs Sanne 
Sugar, refined, ........lececeeeeees 129,001 
Chocolate,....ccccccscecccccccccces 1,941 
Gunpowder,.+..-sseccceccecesesess 131,297 
Medical drugs, ........++s00+ coos 220,894 
Cotton, printed and ‘colored, Snévened 466,574 
6 GRBbejecccscccccceccccoess S0G6,197 
%& ankeon, ....ccccccccccces 3,203 
* twist, yarm and thread,..... 92,555 
All manuf. of GONE c cc ccccccese 415,680 
Flax and hemp cloth and thread,... 1,009 
Bags and all ee ee Snsecs 4,549 
Wearing apparel,.....-+ssseereeeee 75945 
Combs and buttoms,.......-+sseseee 88,136 


Billiard Wiltietiack 65-860 oe 701 
Umbrellas and parasols,............ 5,800 
Leather and morocco skins (not sold 
POP BR) pc oc cccnasencsesce eeccsene 9,427 
Fire engines and apparatus,........ 458 
Printing presses and type,........- 28,031 
Musical instruments,...........++. 23,713 
Books and maps,.......-.seeeceees 94,427 
Paper and stationery,............+. 827 
Paints and varnish,............- ees 55,145 
VEMOQaT, 0.0 ccccccccccccdcccccccess 14,036 
Earthenware and stoneware, ......« 10,632 
Manufactured glass,...... pevccscce « IRS 
Clink n0n06 vss<ccenes 
ss pewter and lead,..... 13,196 
“ marble and stone,... 20,281 
os gold and silver and 
gold leaf,.......++ 4,502 
Gold and silver coin,...........+.++ 956,874 
Artificial _— and jewelry,...... 8,557 
Molasses, .......... Sib 56 ban esseesow 7,442 
Trunks,....... gts seedsesoteccse 5,099 
Brick and lime,...0.2+00.20s0.004 oo 8,071 
Salt, ogecvccee oe cecereeevscesaceres 82,972 


Total, ...cccecececcceceesceeceess -Ql0,7 98,4735 
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Coal, eeeeee WHITTTITITITT Ti Titer ce, 40,394 
stecerscerscccccrescsecesssccees 30,198 


Ice, eoeee Wreggecscorccssoce eeeeeeeee - 96,027 





Datel, onccceccdcccccccccescccataccsscGMOUle 
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Articles not enumerated. 








Manufactured, .........00..cescececese see ees $1,408,278 
Other articles, 769,557 
Total, eeseee $2,177,835 
Sum total alee K. domestic ex- 

ports, ........ . $132,666,955 





Summary statement of goods, wares and mer- 
chandise of the growth, produce and manu- 
facture of foreign countries, exported from 
the United States, for the year ending June 
30, 1848 





Bullion —old,.......00000sccessesesesseeeeeees $ 6,500 
Bpecico—Zold, ....eeeeseeeeereeeseeseerseees 1,008,850 

“ silver, . 3,432,415 
Copper—sheathing plates, ........000000 59,846 


pee 


ore 625 
Cotton—manufactured, 146,858 Ibs.,... 8,151 


PAYING DUNES AD VALOREM. 


Manufactured = apaivesoemitigaprnncestetl $201,404 
mas" .e- 567,082 

name and sipuamedbeiind’ Oi apiece 65,326 
Lead (pig, bar, sheet and old) 2 253,373 = 11,401 
Manufactured lead,.............cccesesereeee 100 
Bteel (cast, pa and German),.,....... 54,486 
ee Ce ea cacctccnis ciseibhniinantedetis "558 
Manufactured iron and iron and steel, ” 439 
Unmanufactured wool, 46,792 lbs.,...... 6,891 


Cotton exported during the year ending June 
30, 1849. 












Sea Island. Other. Value.- | Gibraltar,...... 678,335 45,484 
Russia,...... SR 1bs10,650,631 $ 852,198 | Bialta,........ 28,119 23,114 
Swe.eNorw’y, 6,145 7,024,160 482,475 | British E.1.,.. 332,962 hes 
DIDS ccconnnapueninanse 4,779 302 |C. of Good Hope 94,422 etna 
Hanse towns, “3 13,844,494 862,536 | Mauritius, .... 7,884 13,247 
Holland.,....... 11,887,386 768,798 | Honduras, .... 191,347 a ose 
Belgium, -- 28,113,309 1,347,660 | Brit. Guiama,.. 604,681 *. 57,634 
England,.......9,178,563 787 490,911 44,772,124 | British W L.,... 3,196,105 739,729 
Scotland, 535,111 38,171,773 2,428,690 @,..++-+- 1,254,145 1,066,178 
| ee 3,968,547 249,085 | Brit. Am.col’s., 916,851 2,694,932 
Gibraltar, ............... o 5,725,812 442,947 | France on the 
Cel sccocsaserenssacensce 94,357 5/710; Atlantic,.....10,069,418 1,577,194 
Brit. Am. col’s,............ 2,747 336 | France o e 
Fr. Atlantic,...2,249,440 142,232,509 9,746,616| Mediterran’m, 716,834 130,313 
Fr. Mediter’n, .........00. 6,858,283 439,097 | French W.1.,... 121,321 59,410 
tI 28,285,804 1,527,720 | Miquelon and . 
Ci evccacoctanpec 1,584,784 103,913 | Fr. fisherfes,.. 20,370 ecee 
POUR jones csesccnnssinnses 2405895 ,885 | FrenchGuiana, 44,504 1,657 
TOBE, concescnccnescinsasegper 10,604,462 629,821 | Bourbon, ...... 9,473 does 
IN 6,056,707 342,905 non the At- 
Trieste « other fc, ..c00-. 157,812 12,259 
Bag WIRE, .<..csecces 13,279,484 844,796 | Spain on the 
Mexico sssessseee 2207, 904 150,988 | Mediterran’n,. 161,351. 1,458,072 
Cent. republie_ Teneriffe and 
of America,...........00 534,721 45,085 | oth. Canaries,. 17,810 Po 
CRI, ct siseicbercdiciccces 760,861 40,281 | Manilla and 
Philipineis’ds, 137,868 see 
DOR cccscemn 11,969,250 1,014,633,010 $66,396,967 s sececee 4,564,651 76,494 ° 
statem wet avers 512,693 10,599 
re ae ant ieee! bee... an” ee 
Madeira,...... 80,588 37,290 
“aca Fayel ond oth- , 
er wae 4,204 eoee 
Cotton, unman.,... 02060,0 06.30. C.deVerd sds, 62.647 


ufac.,.... nitbinienietiaanes 4,933,129 I 











160,696 "81,015 
ibe 261 149,358 
«1 bs. 3,136,958 ~— 
ngs, 7 
Manuf. of iron and sal 
iron and steel, 886,639 
Bullion and specie. 
Specie—zold and silver,.......... bee 956,874 

















Bullion and —_ 
Gold. 


ee $ 297 570 
Specie—gold and silver,... 3,771, 077 


Silver. 
$ 154,680 
2,427,905 


Statement showing the total value of exports 
during the year ending June 30th. 


In American In foreign 
vessels. vessels. 


Russia, ......-.$ 864,621$ 72,936¢ — 557 
Prussi 6,944 


i ccccecs 27,759 
Swe. Norway, 117,132 608,149 
Swedish W.1.,. 88,044 7,084 
Denmark, .... 175 54,963 
Danish W.I.,.. 678,578 48,619 
Hanse towns,.. 738,125 1,972,123 
Hanover, .cev. #eesees 8,496 
Holland,...... 1,434,948 719,885 
Dutch E. [.,... 257,188 23,635 
Dutch W.L.,... 302,409 14,657 
Dutch Guiana, 100,966 3,017 
Belgium,...... 2,012,684 430,428 
England,. .....44,519,160 24,642,832 
Seotland,...... 1,880,969 1,668,991 
Ireland, ...... 2,272,740 1,643,602 


taly,........ 640,007 171,443 
Vy scscccee 16,459 7,900 
coos 820,310 140,640 
Tuscany,...... 26,800 3,276 
pret be 727,105 215,384 
Turkey, Levant : 
Rn. F sescceess 182,410 4 
Menea..... 96h 2) 








92,877 1,047,909 


To each 
country. 


34,703 
725,281 
95,128 
55,138 
727,197 
2,710,248 
8,496 
2,155,328 
280,823 
317,066 
104,013 
2,443,064 
69,161,992 
3,549,960" 
3,916,342 
723,819 
61,233 
332,962 
422 


323 
8,611,783 
11,646,612 


877,147 
180,731 


"20,370 
46,161 
9,437 
169,071 
1,619,423 
7,840 


137,868 
4,641,145 


523,292 
169,021 
117,878 


14,204 
62,647 
811,450 
24,359 
460,950 
30,076 
942,489 


193,876 
632,577 
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Cent'l.rep.Am. 58,739 53,741 112,480 
New Grenada,. 214,258 30,202 244, 

Venezuela,.... 415,792 15,629 * 431,421 
Brazil,........ 2,701,120 137,260 838,380 
Cisplatine rep., 105,113 29,525 134,638 


Argentine rep., 425,714 159,804 595,51 

Chili, ...:..... 1,641,047 81,410 1,722,457 
i. e's 93,195 eece 93,195 
China,........ 1,460,945 eee» 1,460,945 
W.Lgenerally, 101,219 5,110 106,329 
S. America, “' 85,215 - 85,215 
Bonn S cree 18,588 18,588 
Asia, “344,436 nae 344,436 


Africa, “« 609,871 898 676,769 
South seas and - , 6 


Pacific ocean,. 336,660 sees 836,660 
Total,........ $91,363,308 41,303,647 132,606,955 


NAVIGATION. 


Statement showing the number and class of 
vessels built and the ton thereof in each 
State and Territory of the United States, for 
the year ending on the 30th of June, 1849. 








‘ 1846. 1847. 


460 | Registered tonnage,. .1,131,256 49 1,281,312 92 


Enrolled and licensed,1,431,795 32 1,597,732 80 
Total tonnage,.......2,562,084 51 2,889,045 77 





8 | Registered tonnage in 


the whale fishery,.. 186,98016 143,858 72 
1848. 1849. 

Registered tonnage,. .1,360,846 85 1,438,941 53 

Enrolled and licenged,1,793,155 00 1,875,073 71 


Total tonnage,.......3,154,041 85 3,334,015 29 
Registered tonnage in 
the whale Sshetp,- + 192,17990 180,186 29 





Proportion of the enrolled and licensed tonnage 
ed in the 


Cod = Mackerel Whale 
trade. _—_ fishery. » fishery. 
1842,....1,045,753 39 54,804.02 16,696 83 377 31 
224 25 11,775 70 142 33 
1844,....1,109,614 44 85,224 77 16,170 66 320 14 
1845,....1,190,898 27 66 
1846,....1,259,870 89 72,516 17 36,463 26 439 58 





Class of vessels. Total tonnage. | 1847,....1,45 85 70,177 52 31,451 13 ... .. 

P ny pares Fi 16 82,651 82 44,538 78 432 75 

gee ee <2 3 a 1849,....1,731,410 84 73,882 00 42,942 02 ... .. 
& 

States. ® ; HM ee ae . Rog Condensed statement of to’ of some of the 
ae 3 ~t i: Ol ae principal ports of the. United States. 
ese Bi: =e : B Enrolled and 

Maine, .....119 107 105 6 7 ‘344 82,255 56 i p. . 
ew Hamp. 8 .. "3 tg 412 (6.26589) mite Tons. 95ths. Tons. 9dths: Tons. 9bths 
Petey 3 7 GE 8 1 115 23,888 84 | Now York, 378,986 89 417,504 85 796,491 79 
and... 3 3 4 3 .. 18 2,76028 Bostomy,. fo 247,336 14 49,553 85 

an 2.1 38 4 1 56 6,06626/ - N. Bedf’d, 115,091 12 8,820 45 123,911 57 
ew York,.. 17 8 6£155 21 265 44,10426| pou" °° “e193 38 26/882 46 88,820 84 
New Jersey, -. 1 57 27 2 87 8,02555| portland, 57,657 01 -29.91179 _ 84,568 80 
Pennsyl'ia.,. 3 2 27102 63 197 24,20773 Philad’a.. . "321 91 134,265 25 188,050 21 
Delaware,.. 1 .. VW 5... 23 1,88036 Baltimore, 79,68231  53,34304 134,025 00 
pone eet 9 9129 .. & 152 17,40293 N. Orle’ns, 81,895 39 158,307 80 240,206 24 
| ee ~ pg i . 3 at Charl’st’n, 1491978  14,36565 29,285 48 
N. Carolina, 1 1 2 3 29 203237 | Wilm’gtn, 10,873.94 5,767 88 16,641 87 
8. Carolina, .. bee e Norfolk,..  9,92552  13,09069 23,016 26 
a $05 87 | Mobile,... 7,085 48 17,982 31 25,067 79 
ri eee oe oe ¥e 2 56 37 Buffalo,... ain ee 40,667 34 eeapee co 

Min éccee os ac Eon 06 1 119 88 Pittsburg DEER cctsne ae 

Alabama... +. -. 2 1..% 3 10654) pomie S777 go4se94 loots 2 
Louisiana,... 112 4 4 21 1,755 48)| of tebe ap = Ra 
Tennessee,. .. .. «. -. 2 2 24279 | ah’ a ~ ee 
Kentucky,... .. .. .. 34 34 8,42333 Cuyah’ea, ipl, a a 
Missouri,... -. .. .. 8.11- 19 288651 | Chicago, . agi, aur g ll 
Illinois,.... 1 3 9 .. .. 13 221084) Gocinnt, (02> weBOTT4 6 ..eeee 
Ohio,....... .. 2 9 8 44 68 1281692 ONS tats: Aa 

Michigan,.. .. .. 15 2 8 25 5,14866 


Total,......198 148 623 370 208 1,547 266,377 47 





Statement of the registered and enrolled ton- 
nage of the United States, showing the ton- 
nage employed in the whale fishery; also, the 

' proportion of the enrolled and licensed ton- 
nage employed in the coasting trade, cod fish- 
ery, mackerel fishery and waste fishery, from 
1842 to 1849, inclusive. 

1842. 1843. 
Tons. 95ths. Tons. 95ths. 
Registered tonnage,.. 975,358 74 1,009,305 01 
Enrolled and licensed,1,117,031 95 1,149,297 92 





Total tonnage,...... .2,092,390 69 2,158,601 93 
Reg. ton. whale fish.,. 151,61274 152,374 86 
1844. 1845. 
Registered tonnage, . 1,068,764 91 172 44 
Enrolled and licensed,1,211,330 11 ,829 57 





Total tonnage,.......2,250,095 07 2,417,002 06 
Reg. ton. whale fish.,. 168,293 63 190,696 55 





Total,.. ...1,438,941 53 1,895,073 71 3,334,015 29 


Statement of the number of entrances of Amer- 
ican and vessels which entered into 
the several ricts of the United States, 
from foreign countries,during the year end- 
ing 30th June, 1849. 

American Foreign 
vessels. vessels. Total. 

Number,.....-+- 11,208 8,992 20,200 

, rer “—. 1,710,516 4,368,836 

Crews—men,.. + 105,718 87,033 192.751 
¥ boys, ... 3,329 2,651 5,989 


Statement of the number of clearances of Amer- 
ican and oe ee from ports of the 
United States, ng the same. 


Number,........ 11,466 8,847 20,313 
Tons, ........+. «2,753,724 1,675,809 4,429,433 
Crews—men,.... 109,349 89,579 198,928 

« boys,... 3,422 2,704 6,126 
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2. COMMERCE OF CHARLESTON. 


The arrivals from Foreign and Coastwise ports, during the year 1849, are em- 
braced in the tables below, and give gratifying evidence of the increasing com- 
mercial prosperity of our city : 


FOREIG 
vee Brigs. 


Ships. Schrs. 
January,...sseccceee 10 8 7 5 
February,.--.++-+eee+ Il 9 8 4 
et test sdinasheo 5 6 13 
April,. esecceee 13 4 18 8 
May,. cccscccce ee 7 7 5 9 
June,..-oe-- dindbioccce 4 3 9 7 
Jully,.ccccccecccccess 6 5 6 8 
August,. cesccces 38 2 0 4 
September,... eo | 5 5 4 
October ccoccccccces 7 5 2 4 
November, ....+. .... 6 *2 11 5 
December,.....+.e+++ ll 3 13 s 

88 58 90 79 


The total number of arrivals amount to 1050, of which 315 were from foreign, 
and 735 from coastwise, ports ; of this number 920 were American vessels, and 


129 foreign, belonging to the following nations: 


Britigh,. osccccccscccces 
Spanish, . .o0cccccccescce 
Frenchy. .cccccccs cece 


The clearances at the Charleston Custom House, fur foreign ports, for the year 


1849, were as follow: 


od i CTT ee 
29 | Bremen,...... batuewenes 
oo 18 | Damtgh,....0066 scccdeces 





4 
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COASTWISE. 

Ships. Barks. Brigs. Schrs. 
13 12 13 16 
14 13 18 24 
12 16 19 17 
20 15 17 28 
26 12 14 19 
12 8 13 16 
10 4 6 12 
13 17 13 18 
12 6 8 16 
41 12 15 17 
2 12 19 9 
21 10 12 18 


221 137 167 210 


Oldenburg,....++..+++06 2 
Belgium. .cccccecceoces 1 
Hanse Towns,.....-.++- 1 


Ships. Barks. Brigs. Schrs. Total. 
paee- pdebesece tines Seodes +cadhigdeheosenees 16 13 18 7 - 
ebruary,.....- otecvccee’ eee 10 3 9 3 
March,...... bb tintin ehétsnhotdee dhe on Rinne heath kan.e 15 17 13 1 56 
April,. coeese ccc ; ° 7 li 6 44 
May,.... son0dee $60bs Shéetesdodsceteonnbendeees etree 15 11 6 50 
pre pbtiesnodecs 6 5 6 29 
DUly,. .ccccceccecees 4 12 7 25 
ANGE, 6 occ vices ccscce 4 6 2 15 
BORGRBRAR) 00600 cccnicseeses 4 2 2 10 
a See 2 6 4 16 
November,. ...0..+. coeecdeves 5 10 5 35 
NI ccc nienanevoress 11 17 7 53 





The total number of clearances for foreign 


British, 29 Spanish, 21 French, 12 Swedish, 11 


98 120 72 418 


4 Oldenburg, 3 atean, 2 Prussian and 1 Haneverian. 


3. COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Ist Quarter,.....+...4. 


2d do., 


Sd 0, Se cccccces 


4th’ do., 


Increase,..seeess 


From 


1 January to 81 March,.... 325 165, 


31 March to 30 June, 





rts was 418, of which 76 were 
remen 9 Norwegian, 7 Danish, 








ARRIVALS FROM FOREIGN PORTS AT NEW ORLEANS. 
1848 1849. 
Males. Females. Total. Males, Females. Total. 
coeee 4,158 2,573 6,731 6,427 3,823 10, 2% 
aibcitis enn bie den, ee 8,594 9,065 3,905 2,389 294 
succes 817 458 1,275 912 540 452 
eovccceWesscccce 4,818 2,585 7,203 9,226 4,615 13,841 
15,264 9,010 24,274 20,470 11,367 31,837 
15,264 9,010 24,274 
2cndieesdse sees crcweccccivcscc ciccvses ') OSDG 2,357 7,563 
FOREIGN COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS, 
' 1848. 
VESSELS ARRIVED. TONNAGE. or.&cR. Amount ¥ 
Amer. For. American. Foreign. Amer, For. duties — 
58,208 85 83,933.84 2,182 3,092 $450,871 07 
aesse - 116 62 4550274 29,19943,1,643 1,033 288,678 44 
39,840 88 8,475 29 1,466 360 275,586 51 
§1,39105 72,14021 2,057 2,748 682,716 71 


30 June to 29 Petemisive - = 4 
Decem’r,. 3 


29 Septem’r to 3 





744 827 194,943 52 


193,748 77 7,848 


7,233 1,695,652 73 
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1849. 


1 January to 31 March,.... 189 151 66,20470 74,46807 2,423 2,687 


443, 
31M to 30 June,....... 205 93 73,388779 4611253 2,732 1,445 364, 
30 June to 29 September,... 53 322, 


30 ’ 602 443 
29 Septem’r to 31 Decem’r,. 174 118 60,83905  57,21972 2,111 2,098 7 (*) 
621 392 213,611 26. 189,468 54 7,868 6,673 1,880,324 53 
744 327 194,94352 193,74877 7,348 7,233 1,695,652 73 














IMCTease,.cccoscscoccce -+» 65 18,66774  ....... SOB .. 184,671 80 
Decrease,...ocseocssees ) . arr rere tre 4,280 23 --- 660 (*) estimated. 
NEW ORLEANS COASTING TRADE. ° 
1848. 1849. 
From Arr. Tonnage. O. €C. Arr. Tonnage. Of. & Cr. 
1 January to 31 March,........ 440 160,70354 6,417 460 140,26701 4,726 
31 March to 30 June,.......... 554 154,08066 5,790 399 119,44652 4,440 
30 June to 29 September,....... 326 87,798 43 5.394 227) 3=- 47,082 66 = 3,351 
29 September to 31 December,.. 363 114,38766 3,976 405 141,62825 5,225 


1,683 §16,97029 19,567 1,491 448,37444 17,741 
1,683 916,970 29 19,507 


eoecccecsoes o cocceccccece eececccece 194 68,59585 1,826 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


1. A PLAN TO DRAIN THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


ALLow me, through the medium of your useful paper, to make public a few 
facts and suggestions on the overflow of the lower section of the Mississippi 
Valley. This is a subject of much importance to the South West, and of excit- 
in ‘eg at present, to the owners of property in that portion of this great 
valley. 

The object of the present communication is, to call the attention of thinking 
men to the subject, as we have neither time nor ability to investigate it fully. 
Under the following heads, we shall offer a few facts and hints, which may pos- 
sibly enlist public investigation and general good : 

ist. The causes of the overflow. 

2d. The value of the lands inundated, and annual loss thereby. 

3d. The objections to the system of leveeing now pursued. 

4th. A remedy proposed by canaling. 

It is not difficult to present the causes of the overflow, when we cast our eyes 
upon the map of the United States, and find that the Mississippi river, the great 
father of waters, is the recipient of forty or fifty large streams, among which may 

be numbered the great Missouri, the beautiful Ohio, formed of the Alleghany and 
Monongahela ; the Cumberland, the Tennessee, the Arkansas, the Red river, 
with many others almost as large. When we survey the vast extent of country 
which pours its waters into the Mississippi, it is rather a matter of wonder and 
trent eer that any year should escape the destructive disasters of inunda- 
tion. This, perhaps, is only to be accounted for by a portion of these numerous 

tributaries being locked up by ice, whilst others, in a warmer climate, are send- 
ing forward their waters to the Gulf, and thus avoid a general meeting. But, 
when the snows and ice of the far distant mountains are melted by warm rains, 
or similar causes, before the southern rivers have paid up their annual contribu- 
tions, then this mighty meeting of waters comes, which produces a general 
overflow, c ing in its train, terror, disease and death. 

It is generally supposed, and I believe correctly, that the average fall per mile 
of the Mississippi river, is less than a foot; and the average velocity of the 
whole volume of water of the lower Mississippi, is about one mile per hour, 
notwithstanding the center and surface current is much more rapid. This idea 
is sustained, to some extent, by the duration of the high tide in the river, which 
continues for several months. 

As the country is opened and trodden and the timber removed, a greater 
quantity of water will be thrown into the channéls of the rivers, and a his 


gher 
rise may yet be expected than any which has for years occurred. The present 
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high tide, which has not yet abated, is evidence of this view of the subject. 
This brief account is deemed sufficient to lead to the causes of the overflow. 

2dly. The value of the lands, and loss of property. In alluding to this branch 
of the subject, our remarks are confined to the cotton and sugar districts, extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Arkansas river to the Gulf, or from about latitude 34° 
to 29°, ome be amin 17,000 square miles ; and, if relieved of the destructive 
consequences of being submerged, a district of immense value—an alluvial soil, 
of great productive capacity in the valuable staples of the South. It is estimated 
that the loss of cotton alone, of this crop, in that section, is not less than 250,000 
bales. Add to this the loss of sugar, and we are justified in the belief, that it 
will make up an aggregate of five or six millions of dollars, in these two items. 
What estimate shall be made of the losses produced _by the destruction of land, 
houses, stock and provisions of every description? Let this be left to those who 
have been eye witnesses of the scenes of suffering and distress in that region 
during the present summer: and what may yet be the consequences of disease 
and death which may follow this grand avalanche of waters, we will not under- 
take to describe. It is sufficient for the present object to allude to it, that the 
statesman and philanthropist hereafter may dwell upon it with effect, in the 
councils of the nation and the States direetly interested, where we hope to see 
the subject of draining this fertile valley discussed, and proper encouragement 
given to the enterprise. To aid in the improvement of our country,.and to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such destruction and misery, seem to be the duty of those 
who can render service in such a cause. 

3dly. The objections to the system of leveeing as a remedy for this evil. It is 
well known to those who have been im the lower country, that leveeing is done 
by throwing up banks parallel to the river, from two to eight feet high: and this 
is governed by the expected height of the rise in the river. In forming these 
banks along the Mississippi river, it becomes necessary to fill up and close the 
bayous and small streams which were the natural outlets of the river previous 
to this system. This necessarjly increases the quantity of water in the main 
channel ; and as the levee is extendéd up, these outlets are closed, and the water 
below must rise higher. And here it is proper to state a fact which we are satis- 
fied exists, though not generally understood: the soil within the vicinity of the 
Gulf, and as high up as Red’ river, is porous and open,and the water is forced 
out of the channel of the river through this porous substance ; and hence it does 
not rise so high lower down, as where the soil becomes more solid. his is the 
protection, in a = degree, and not the levee. Dig into the earth, in the 
vicinity of New Orleans, a few feet, and water is found everywhere, which is 
evidence of its passing through this substance in every direction. 

To keep in repair this levee, requires annual labor ; and in high tides, it also 
requires incessant watehing by.day and night, to avoid a breash, which might 
destroy the whole labor of the season. But admitting that the levees may be 
thrown sufficiently high to prevent the water from passing off; still, there is 
this serious and almost insuperable objection to contend with: whenever the 
water rises and keeps above the natural banks, the transpiration water affects 
the crop, and will be injurious in proportion to the time it remains up, and its 
height above the natural bank. This is only remedied by diéehes through to the 
swamp, which cannot be kept in apes Without mueh labor—and in many places 
that is impracticable. We contend, that as the levees are extended up the great 
Mississippi river, and the outlets filled up, the danger of overflowing the coun- 
try below. (which is the most valuable), is daily increasing, except the porous 
section, which may be relieved by its porous quality as above mentioned ; but 
wherever the soil is sufficiently solid to prevent this general and rapid transpi- 
ration, the danger is increasing. Hence the objections to the system of leveeing, 
as a permanent one fur the evil now under contemplation. 

Is there any other mode of protecting the country from the consequences of 
this inundation? This is the question now to be examined, and brings us to 
the last part of the subject. 


4thly. A remedy by canaling. Can this immense body of water be controlled. 


s0 as to avoid overflows? this is the question. We are of opinion that it may. 
The object to be accomplished is, to control the excess or surplus only, not the 
main body of the river. The ‘precise quantity of water thus to be seut to the 
Gulf by another channel, is not now well ascertained ; but it is our conviction, 
most decidedly, that it may be controlled by a canal commencing at or above the 
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Arkansas river, conveying off the Arkansas and White rivers West of the High 

lands, near the Mason Bayou, and adding to them a large surplus from the main 
Mississippi, to be taken out by several openings, making such an angie as to 
avoid passing the body of drift, and uniting into one channel at some convenient 
point. This canal or y Sos drain to be continued, in a south-west direction, to 
the Gulf, at such a distance from the main river as a survey may indicate the 
most eligible for the object in contemplation. 

By reference to the map of Louisiana, it will be readily perceived that nature 
has made many chanuels in the direction- alluded to, which were no doubt in- 
tended to aid the great channel in passing off this immense body of water. There 
are the Bayous, Mason, Tensas and Bauff, and from the mouth of Red river, the 
Atchafalaya, besides many others. It is the of art now to aid this effort of 
nature, by widening and deepening such of these as may be found near the line 
which a survey may fix as the most appropriate location for this immense. drain, 
and to open a new channel so as to connect them, and by that means pass to the 
Gulf all the water of the rivers South of White river, together with a part of the 
main river, to be taken out at the mouth of the Arkansas, as before mentioned. 
We believe that this drain will be sufficient to dry the western bottom of the 
great Mississippi, and to protect all the river locations. 

Objections will be readily offered to all projects of this kind, but let thinking 
men examine the subject ; it is of interest, of importance and of natiqnal value. 
The prominent idea which must be kept in view, is this: that fhe mighty Mis- 
sissippi, with its grandeur and majesty, is te pursue its bold course to the Gulf 
in its original channel, and this effort is an attempt to give a passway direct to 
the excess or surplus thrown over the banks in its terrible rushings. This quiet 
portion of this old river, is as tame as a lamb, and may be led by art to any 
given point: the old lion is uncontrollable. 

On the eastern side, much cannot be done perhaps. It might be well to ascer- 
tain if the waters from the eastern side could be rsa into Pearl river. Upon 
a survey, it is possible that that might be done. The opening of the cold water 

, Would be a partial protection to a section below Memphis. Lower down, 
at Iberville, something might be done by sending into the lakes a small portion 
of this overflow water. Indeed, there is at some periods so much of it, that every 
remedy must be resorted to, if certain success be expected. If it be accomplished 
by all the remedies, much is effected. Make dry, and therefore healthful, this 
extensive alluvial bottom, and we have added another country to the Union, 
more valuable and more productive than all Texas—we mean by this, the re- 
claimed lands not now in cultivation, and in their present condition of no value. 
This is a subject of sufficient importance to claim the consideration of qur ia- 
tional councils. We have no such fertile and ever-enduring lands, and hence the 
value of such a district. If by these suggestions public attention is directed tu 


the subject, our object is effeeted. Mark R. Cockrii. 


2. THE STATE OF VIRGINIA—HER COMMERCE AND GREAT IN- 
— AL IMPROVEMENTS—FROM THE MESSAGE OF GOV. FLO\D. 
1849. are 3 
If anything can ever restore to Virginia that pecuniary and commercial as- 

eendancy which she once possessed in the confederacy, it must be the consum- 
mation of the system of internal improvements she has already embarked in, 
and the completion of the truly great works already commenced. To endanger 
the system, or to impede the prosecution of those works, is to strike a fatal blow 
at the resuscitation of the commonwealth ; and nothing would be so effectual for 
this as a lavish expenditure of the public money upon Insignificant projects, from 
which the State at large could never receive any benefit. 

The great works of internal improvement, already undertaken and so gener- 
ously*sustained by thé public funds and public credit, together with one or two 
proposed, but not yet determined upon, are calculated to develep, very fully, the re- 
sources of the State, and to swell the tide of her commercial prosperity to its ut- 
most limits. The entire energies of the commonwealth should be devoted to their 
completion; but, in such a way as to avoid embarrassment, and to escape onerous 
taxation. That this can be effected, by the prudence and wisdom of the legisla- 
ture, I have no doubt. 

It is now reduced almost to an axiom, that the greatest commercial prosperity 
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in the Atlantic States is only attainable by a connection with the valley of the 
Mississippi; and, hence, from Massachusetts to Georgia, we see almost every 
State along the seacoast rye wr anxiously and earnestly with each other, for 
the shortest, cheapest and safest communication. 

The commercial ascendancy of Virginia, was, at one period of our history, 
undisputed ; her natural advantages of navigable streams, climate and soil, gave 
it to her.” Trusting to these, we have neglected those artificial means, which 
could alone secure it to us permanently: and, therefore, the commerce which 
once whitened with its sails our seaports, has almest disappeared from our 
wafers. The example set us by our neighbors, at the North, is one of wisdom, 
and deserves our most earnest attention. In a of a bleak climate and sterile 
soil, they have, by a judicious policy, afforded such facilities to intereommuni- 
tation and trade, that commerce, with her golden tides, has filled the land with 
plenty, prosperity and wealth. Our natural advantages remain still the same ; 
they are unequalled by any Atlantic State; and, whilst it is now probably too 
late to divert the commerce of the Atlantic cities from its present channels, 
still it is in the er of demonstration to show, that a vast deal of what we 
have unwisely lost can be regained, and, that we can still secure a fair di- 
vision of that commercial wealth and power which is now monopolized by tne 
North. 

Situated about midway between the northern boundary of the United States 
and the Gulf of Mexico, we escape in a great degree the rigors of the northern 
winters, and the scorching heat ef the South. Our eastern border upon thie river 
Potomac and the Chesapeake bay, is dotted with harbors unsurpassed in safety 
and capacity. The fleets of the whole earth could ride safely at anchor within 
them. Our western border is washed for several hundred miles by the Ohio 
river, and, at other points-along it, the rich region of Kentucky and the fertile 
valley of the Tennessee are of easy access. Besides this, the country lying be- 
tween the eastern and western boundaries ef which I speak, is unsurpassed for 
its fertility and the variety of its products. Minerals of every description are 
to be found of the most superior quality, and in quantities absolutely inexhaust- 
ible, whilst the earth in which they are imbedded, unlike other mineral regions, 
is of the mest desirable character for husbandry. Let this country be penetrated 
by improvements connecting our seaports with the Ohio, with Kentucky and the 
valley of Tennessee, and it will infuse a spirit of enterprise into the’population 
which must, in a short time, fully develop all ef our resources. 

The topography of the country is most favorable for the completion of these 
great connecting lines. From tide-water to the Mississippi river at Memphis, 
there is no mountain barrier interposing a serious difficulty to the construction 
of-a railroad, whilst the region traversed by it is inferior to none of the same 
extent, for mineral and agricultural resources, upon the continent of North 
America. The valley of the Tennessee, one of the most es of all those 
washed by the waters of the West, the annual commerce of which is worth thirty - 
five millions of dollars, will find in this read an outlet for its rich products to 
the Atlantic. Anda cargo of merchandise, landed at Norfolk or Richmond, 
would be safely transported to the city of Memphis, ready for distribution upon 
those mighty waters in less than ten days. The“ pe and Tennessee ” rail- 
road ville ect this great object, when it shall -be finally completed ; and it af- 
fords me great pleasure to say we are warranted in the belief that it will be 
prosecut with energy and dispatch. eS 

The James River and Kanawha canal, having for its object the connection of 
tide-water with the Ohio river, has, for a good many years, been generously sus- 
tained by appropriatious of public money ; and, although it has met with strong 
ese. it still maintains itself steadfastly in the approbation of well inform- 

, reflecting men. The results to Virginia, which are to flow from its comple- 
tion, will strike the mind, upon a Little reflection, as really stupendous. I have 
no doubt but that the commerce passing through this canal, will rapidly build 
up the towns of Virginia, to the magnitude of the first American cities, and 
will rescue us, in a great measure, from the miserable consequences of our past 
apathy and inaction. 

The effects upon the prosperity and destiny of New York, produced by the 
completion of ke Erie canal, opening the commerce of the lakes to that city, 
are perfectly familiar to every one: the daily increasing importance of it is also 
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quite as well understood. Without the Erie canal the city of New York would 
have been second still to Philadelphia. Great, as the advantages of this work 
unquestionably are, those of the James River and Kanawha canal are undoubt- 
edly superior. It possesses the striking advantage of lying five de South 
of the great northern work, and therefore free from the ice which obstructs the 
navigation there for so large a portion of the year. It touches the Ohio river 
far South of any water communication from the Atlantic whatever, and at a 
point south of which there can be across the country no water connection. It 
will, after the first of November, eommand all the trade of a great — of Ohio, 
aecraeee Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, and, most. probably, of those regions 
lying still higher up toward'the sources of the Missouri and Mississippi ; for, 
after that period, it is unsafe to to send produce North, in the direction of Bos- 
ton, New York or Philadelphia. A striking and peculiar advantage presented 
by this line, is its continuity. There is no necessity whatever for transhipment. 

e will see canal boats, laden at the falls of St. Anthony or Council Bluff, dis- 
charging their cargoes at — epee g Richmond and Norfolk. The extent and 
fertility of the region through which this work will pass, is unsurpassed by any 
accessible country within the territories of the United States. Superadded to 
this, the rivers, canals and railroads, emptying into and resting upon the Ohio 
and Mississippi, will bring, from the remote interior, which in every direction 

penetrate, their contributions, to swell still higher the rich tide of com- 
merce, flowing through the heart of the commonwealth. The trade in Indian 
corn, Which has recently sprung up, and is increasing with such surprising rap- 
idity between Europe ant! America, will be almost monopolized by this line, 
and will, of itself, presently build up and sustain a great city. Norfolk must 
be the point for its shipment, for it can reach there and be sent away without 
the injury which it is sure to sustain from detention at the more southern points. 
Indeed, this line will monopolize, in a great measure, the transportation of all 
the principal articles of food which are produced in the Mississippi valley for 
consumption im our Atlantic States and in Kurope. It is a fact universal] 
known, that provisions of every kind suffer injury from the climate during their 
transit by New Orleans and through the Gulf. : 

We have seen what the commerce of the lakes has done for the States of Mas- 
sachusetts and New York; but the country which supplies it, sinks into com- 
parative inSignifieance when looked at by the side of that I have just described. 
These are some, probably the most striking, but only a very few, of the reasons 
which present themselves to tne mind in behalf of this great enterprise. To 
elaborate the subject would require avolume. I earnestly recommend the steady, 
——— prosecution of the work to its completion. , 

The Southwest is already provided with a great work; the central line ac- 
complishes a'l that is necessary, or that can be effected for the country through 
which it passes. The Louisa railroad is wending its way, slowly. but most 
certainly, to the banks of the Ohio. The Baltimore and Ohio railroad, together 
with the Chesapeake and Ohio eanal, provides our northern berder with every 
facility of wm eee to market. . on 

It has been frequently ew: and very strongly u , to construct a rail- 
road from some point on this side of the Blve Ridge to the Ohio river at Parkers- 
burg. It-would seem as if even-handed justice required from the legislature for 
that extensive, fertile and prosperous country, between our northern line and the 
central canal, an improvement which would penetrate and pass through it about 
midway. 1 would advise the examination of this route by competent engineers, 
to ascertain its feasibility and its advantages. If, upen full information, this 
work should be determined upon and carried out, then four grand lines of im- 

rovement, passing from the western limits of the State eastward across the 

lue Ridge, would pour the rich tides of:that really fine country into the tide- 
water cities, and would unite, in one common and familiar bretherhood, the inhabi- 
tants of all “the grand divisions” of the State: In place of three divisions, 
there would be no division ; and, instead of the senseless ee which now 
exists, one common interest, .as one common parentage an glory, would unite 
them ina a effort for the advancement ef the common happiness and pros- 

rity of all. 
Y aeilien connection between the tide-water of Virginia and the Ohio river, 
by means of a railroad, has been settled on in the public mind; nor will it be 
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abandoned until the work is completed. Jts importance, no one familiar 
with the results most likely to accrue from it will doubt. Its feasibility has 
been demonstrated by actual surveys; and the only question still in doubt, of 
material moment to the project, is, at what point the Qhio river shall be 
reached. , 

In determining this, a proper regard must be had to the chartered rights 
already secured to other companies, and care be taken to prevent a rivalry be- 
tween the works, which might endanger the complete success of either, This 
great object can be’ attained, in my opinion, by selecting Louisville, in Kentucky, 
as the westérn terminus for the road; and it is of no.moment whether this road 
be a branch of the Virginia and Tennessee railroad, the Louisa road or a branch 
of the Alexandria and Gordonsville road, crossing through Manassa’s gap, and 
passing thence westward to the proposed point. "The route is accessible to each, 
and will, in my opinion, amply remunerate the patréns of each, although all of 
them should unite in the work, and’ depend for their ows upon the respective 
branches connecting with the main trunk, which would extend from Covington 
fo Louisville. The construction of a railroad from tide-water to Louisville upon 
this route, has been a faverite idea with me for many years, and, I am sure, is 
one which will challenge the approbation of all reflecting men, who will take 
the trouble to investigate the subject. 

The sutveys of competent engineers have shown that Covington is of easy 
access from tide water. From thence to Louisville, although no engineer has 
surveyed it, I venture the opinion, is a route of more easy accomplishment than 
any other now proposed, lying between the northern boundary of New York 
and the valley of Tennessee. The great barrier of the Alleghany is, upon this 
line, in the county of Monroe, depressed into a gentle ascent, scarcely perceptible 
to a traveler on horseback. The insurmountable obstacle which the Cumberland 

ountains present evetywhere else, sinks down between Virginia and Kentucky, 
at the head waters of the Sandy river, in the county of Tazewell, into a low 
and narrow ridge. The residug of the line to Lexington, Kentucky, lies along 
easy and accessible valleys and plains. From Covington to the Kentucky line 
is less than 15) miles, and the distance from thence to Lexington is still shorter. 
So that, when the united efforts.of Virginia and Kentucky shall have accom- 
plished the censtruction of less than three hundred miles of railroad, the falls 
of Ohio and the falls of James river will be united, ‘by railroad and canal, in 
bondstof eternal fellowship. 

The advantages of a connection at Louisville are numerous and at striking. 
The navigation of the river below that point-is seldom, for any length of time, 
impeded by ice in winter or the drought of summer and fall. Not so above. 
With this connection, the merchandise intended fdr the winter and early spring 
pee of avery large portion of the West would, most'certainly, be distribu- 
ted from Louisville, having reached there from the northern cities by this unim- 
peien southern route, while the water communication at the North would have 

en closed, so to remain for months afterward. Nor ig there any railroad north 
of us which could congpete successfully with this combined water line and rail- 
road in the transportation of merthandise or produce. The diminished distance 
and the mild climate must settle in our favor, beyond a doubt, the question of 
competition. But this link of raflroad from Covington to Louisville is but a 


very short one in the great chain, of which it will certainly form a part, stretch- 


ing from the Aflantic ocean to the shores gf the Pacific The ene y of the 
American pedple is aroused on the subject of this work, and its accom ishment 
has already been determjned upon in the public mind. It cannot be believed 
that an improvement, from which - to How the ae momentous rene con- 
sequent upon any enterprise since the discovery of the passage around the oe 
of Good Hope wu be ng neglected by this great and prospergus nation. The 
fruits of our glorious war with Mexico will be imperfect—the monument which 
the valor of our invincible armies has erected to our national grandeur and 
na Ma will be unfinished—without-the construction of this most stupenddus 
work. F , 
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1. RUSSIA. 


Tue Russian territory embraces seven millions of square miles. * The popula: 
tion of the empire is now between sixty-five and seventy millions. Her mmports 
amount, in round numbers, to $67,000,000 and her exports to $66,250,000. The 
annual product of her mines, including every description of metals, is $17,250,- 
000. entire revenue of the State is estimated at $86,250,000, although some 
well informed writers commate it at $100,000,000. The national debt on Janu- 
“y. 1. 1848, was $226,000,000, but has been since increased. 

he Almanach de Gotha, 1849, states the active army in Europe to be, on 
the peace footing, nheatey, 000 men—cavalry , 97 ,630—with 1,672 cannon—for 
the management of which a force of between 5 000 and 60,000 men would be 
required, making in round numbers, 725,000. Beside this there is the army of 
Caucasus and different bodies of troops in that quarter amounting to 80,000 men, 
With a corps of some 25,000 in Orenburg, and different bodies of Cossacks esti- 
mated at 50,000 in all. This does not include the military colonies, which may 
be set down at 75,000. Taking this statement as correet, and it is as near so as 
any to be had, and the regular standing army of the empire is between 900,000 
and a million men. Other authorities put.the figures much lower, but there is no 
doubt of the ability of the empire to bring any number of men into the field. 
The Cossacks alone might easily furnish 200 a, me cavalry instead of 50,- 
000, as above stated. The only thing sasneery Se ussia to equal the famous 
armies of antiquity, is the means of supporting Such masses im the operations of 
a European war. 


2. THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH—ITS HISTORY, COST, OPERATIONS, 
PROFITS, LINES IN THE UNITED STATES, ETC.* - 


The idea, of an electric tel ph, is by no means a new or original idea. It 
has occupied the attention of the scientific world from the date of the first éxperi- 
ments in electrical seience. The first telegraph Peers to be operated by com- 
mon electricity, was the invention of Le Sage, of Geneva, in 1774. Between that 
period and the year 181 6, a number of others were pro . Soon after the dis- 
covery of the decomposing power of the voltaic current, two ethers were invented ; 
the first by Sommering, in 1807, and the second by Dr. John Redman Uox, of 
Philadelphia. The first electro- etic telegraph was proposed by the illustri- 
ous Ampere, in a Repert to the Academy of Sciencés, in 1820 ; and this is the‘first 
instance in which a pnger key or slop was used. 

The telegraph invented by Professor Morse consi8ts of a battery—a line of con- 
ductors —— on posts—the ground cireu:t got oye or wires—a receiving 
maznet local circuit—a key, or finger stop, to and break circu:t—the reg- 
ister magn’t, armature, and leer and point—-the rilbon paper—the train «f 
clock work, to draw ths paper bef.re the pen—and the alphabet. . 

The battery of Morse is that invented by Grove, in §39—the line of posts was 
used by Steinhel, in 1837—the ground circuit was discovered by Watson and 
used by Steinhel—the receiving magnet and local circuit were known to Cook, 
Wheatstone and Davy, in 1833—the key, or fi step, as we have seen, was 
devised by Ampere—the register magnet is derived from Professor Henry— the 
ribbon paper was used by Steinhél, in 1837+the train of clock work was also 
devised by Steinhel, in 1837—and the alphabet is also the invention of Steinhel. 
So that, we see that in this instance, as in all others where eminent and benefi- 
cial practical results have followed great discoveries, the progress te the last ste 
in the process, has been slow and cautious ; and he who acconsplishes the fina 
step, rarely is entitled to any other merit than that of a skillfal adaptation of a 
variety of preceding detached discoveries. But this, of itself, entitles the fortu- 
nate individual to a high position in the estimation of the sciefitific world, and 
in this instance we feel no inclination to detract from the merits of any of those 
who have invented practicable telegraphic apparatus. The apparatus of Profes- 
sor Morse, the Columbian Telegraph, that of Professor House and that of Mr. 
Bain, are the four exclusively in use in the United States. They all have their 
separate merits. We believe the recent one of Mr. Bain is the most perfect, inas- 


* For this paper we are indebted to that valuable work, the West. Journal, published in St. Louis- 
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much as it contains a contrivance im analogy to one invented by Mr. Babbage, 
as a part of his celebrated calculating machine, by which mistakes are rendered 
absolutely impossible. 

LINES OF TELEGRAPH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The first telegraphic line built in the United States, was the one from Wash- 
ington to Baltimore. For the construction of this line, the Congress of the Union 
appropriated to Mr. Morse the sum of thirty thousand dollars. Originally, the 
design was to contey the wires through leaden pipes, sunk some feet beneath the 
surface. On trial, however, of a section constructed in this way, it was found 
that the fluid was dispersed by counter attraction ; or, what is incorrectly called 
“eross firing” occurred. It was then elevated upon posts with insulators, 
Since the construction of this line, the following additional ones have been put 
into operation, viz. : 


Miles. 
Washington to New Orleans, via Richmond, Va.,........... s++ 1,716 
CA New York, via Baltimore and Phiiadelphia,..... 245 
“ Frederick, Md.,........00se.eeeeees hha: eich wigeg ts 45 
Harper’s Ferry to Winchester, Va.,...........+++ ste eeeseneras 32 
Baltimore to Pittsburgh, Pa., and Wheeling, Va., viaCumberland, 324 
- Harrisburg, Pa., via York,........+-seeeeeeeeenes 72 
York to Lancaster, Pa., via Columbia,............0. 000 eeeeeee 22 
Philadelphia to Lewistown, Del. (mouth ef Delaware Bay),..... 100 
” New York (House’s Telegraph ,............ sss 120 
“ Pittsburgh, Pa., via Harrisbarg,...........2+05 309 
os Pottsville, Pa., via Readimg,.........6600 eee 98 
Reading to Harrisburg..Pa.,............. 0 s+++ ee er ee . 51 
New York to Boston, via New Haven and Springfield,.......... 240 
M4 Buffalo, N. Y., via Troy ard Albany,............ 509 
New York to Fredonia, N.Y. (on Lake Erie , via Newbargh, Port 
Satin, Owege, Ge.g. 5 oo. cc ccccc cccccccssetgccomsscvcves ~ 600 
Bridgeport, Conn., to Berrington, Vt., via Pittsfield, Mass.,.... 150 
Boston to Newburyport, Mass., via Salem,...... . tunes sadkidut . 34 
es Portland, Me., via Dower, N. H.,...........0 ee eeeee » 410 
Worcester, Mass., to New Bedferd, via Providence, R. I.,...... . 7 
/ New London, Coun., via Norwich,........ 74 
, Portland to Calais, Me., via Bangor,........++eeeeeeseeeees »» 260 
CR SUL. Soins ol ecg hae aids pe saenseatesdenes 125 
Troy, N. Y., to Whitehall], via Salem, N. ¥.p.......-...0ce08e . 7 
« Montreal, C., via Bennington, Rutland and Bur- 
lmgton, Vt.,........ .... pth ORs as oes ae ths ebb sed séee ae 278 
Syracuse to Oswego, N. Y,..... nov bebodobscpbeceeinccntetes 38 
Auburn to Elmira, N, Y , via Ithaca,............c0ccceeeeees 75 
Binghampton te Ithaca, N Y., via Owego,............4+ ar te ee 43 
Bufialo to Queenston, Canada, via Lockport, N. Y.,........... » 48 
“ Milwaukie, Wis., via Erie, Pa., Cleveland, O., Detroit, 
Mich., and Chicago, IlL.,..................: LaGiduincewdues , 812 
Queenston to Montreal, via Toronto and Kingston, Canada;.... 466 
Montreal t) Quebec, vin Three Rivers, Canada,................ 180 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh, Pa., via Akron, O., ........0eeeeeees 130 
Pittsburgh to Cincimnati, O , via Columbus,........ ......065 310 
“ Columbia,’ Tenn., via Wheeling, Va.,............ 680 
Columbia to Memphis, Tenn.,....... 0.6... cece eeeeeees ceeus OMS 
ee New Orleans, via Natchez, Miss.,..............6. 600 
New Orleans to the Balize (mouth of the Mississippi river),..... 90 
@olambus to Chilicethe, Ohio, ........... 0. cc cece eee wees 45 
Cinvinnati to Maysville, Ky., via Ripley,...........s.eeeeeeee 6u 
« St. Lowis, Mo , via Vincennes, Ia,............ :.. 410 


St. Louis, via Alton and Muscatine, to Galena and Chicago, Tll.,.. 714 
Louisville to New Orleans, via Nashville, with branch to Memphis, 1,' 50 


Nashville to St. Louis, via Paducah and Cairo,............... 40) 
Dayton te Toledo and Chicago, via Indianapolis,.............. 580 
New York to Boston (House’s new line},.......... dindadey cis 249 


“Grand total,...........0000es Deemer ereeeevesceees p+ee- 12,760 
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IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. Miles. 
Monroe to Green Bay, via Chicago,..............seeeeeeeeees - 550 
Other lines in the State of Wisconsin,............ RE pee ees a B 400 
Total, ee ee eeeee 950 
. IN CONTEMPLATION. Miles. 

From St. Louis to Hannibal,...............seeeeeees gerecese 140» 
“ “ Fort Leavenworth,............csee00- pane ae 
Mn e6asces+nanacebeaentes Leake cep hens s tune haiee ee 


There are, we believe, some other lines under contract. and in contemplation, 
but we have not the data at hand to give accurate accounts of them. 


COST OF CONSTRUCTION, " 

ri gee the cost of constructing telegraph lines was enormous, in conse- 
quence of the fact that a single individual possessed the only patent right to a 
battery and instrument — of transmitting intelligence along the wires. 
Buta t improvement like this, calculated to exercise so great an influence 
upon the commerce, and other important interests of the country, excited the at- 
tention, and stimulated the genius of men of science everywhere ; and new and 
improved apparatus were patented at an early day after the first lines, built by 
Morse & Co., were put into operation. The Columbian. telegraph, that of Pro- 
fessor House, and that of Mr. Bain, have all been regulafly patented, and are now 
in operation. The right to use these patents falling into the hands of a number 
of enterprising citizens—among whom Henry O'Reilly, Esq., stands conspicuous 
for his high intelligence, his unbending integrity, and hig indomitable energy 
and perseverance—the principle of na, ag pe was introduced—the cost reduced 
to less than one-half the — charged by Morse—and a strong impulse given to 
telegraphic enterprise. Previous to the issuing of these patents, we believe, the 
usual cost, as charged by Morse & Co., was at the tate of three hundred dollars 
per mile. At this time, Mr. O'Reilly is charging at the rate ef only one hundred 
and fifty dollars per mile, with a moderate separate charge to defray the cost of 
the apparatus, and the actual additional cost of building up nmasts, &e?, when 
streams of great width are to be crossed. : 


PROFITS OF LINES. , , 

On some of the lines now constructed, the profits upon the capital invested are 
enormous ; on the majority of them, the profits are over ten per cent. per annum; 
and there is not a single one which does hot yield a profit exceeding 9.x per cent. 
over and above all necessary expenses. nal yet, with all these fagts, it is singu- 
lar how apathetic and indifferent the community are in respect to the, construc- 
tion of new lines, and how difficult it isto infuse intothe public mind a just 
appreciation of their advantages. Those who have resided where telegraplric 
oltee were in operation, are uniformly and universally impressed with their im- 
rtance ; but in sections of the country, the people of. which have had no expe- 
rience of their advantages, a thousand trivial oljections.and senseless suspicions 
are to be encountered and conquered before they ean be introduced. he line 
from St. Louis to Galena, which runs altogether on the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi river, passes through a territory rather sparsely populated, and very imper- 
fectly improved and cultivated. If has to bear the burthen of supporting ne 
less than twenty-two offices ; and it has to encounter as many drawbaeks as any 
other line in the Union ; and yet it yields, at the present time, as we are informed 
by its officers, upward of six per ceut. The agent of Mr. O'Reilly ascended the 
issouri river some distance, during the present sumwer, Visiting the togyns on 
both sides of the river, with the purpose of obtaining subscriptions to the stock 
in the first section of the Mississippi and Pacific telegraph, from St. Louis to 
Fort Leavenworth. At some of the towns he obtained the required subseription 
without great difficulty ; at others, he spent,days together iu intimate intercourse 
with capitalists and business men, and only succeeded in impressing a few of 
them with a conviction of the beneficial tendency of the system ;, whilst, at other 
places—and some of these the most important commercial points ppoe the river— 
men of capital, of business capacity, and otherwise of creditable intelligence, 
absolutely refused to give the project any encouragement whatever. Now, we 
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are pre to prove that there is not a double line of counties west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountainsyof the same fhumber, cofttaining a greatér proportion of fine 
soil, a larger portion of industrious population, a greater amdunt of capital, sup- 
plied with better facilities for getting to a market, and more productive in all 
those things which must need a market, than this same double line of counties 
bordering the Missouri river to Fort Leavenworth. 


3. THE CENSUS OF 1850.* 
LETTER VII. 


VITAL STATISTICS ; OR, STATISTICS OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS——-IMPORTANCE 
OF SUCH DATA AND THE EXPERIENCE OF EUROPEAN NATIONS IN THE MATTER. 


I design finishing the series of letters I have had the honor to address to the 
Hon. Census Board, with a few remarks having an intimate relation to the sub- 
ject of popu/ation, and of equal importance to any previously advanced. The 
number and wealth of a people—their ages, races, color, education, &c., may be 
accurately known, and yet the statistician or economist be unable to determine, 
with accuracy, their degree of physical and moral elevation or comfort. Some 
thing further must be known. 

A complete record of the numberof births, marriages and deaths, with the 
proportion of births to marriages, the ages at marriage and the average offspring— 
the causes of death, or, at least, the leading ones—become necessary in any cal- 
culations relating to the advancement and ultimate destiny of a nation. 

Every enlightened nation is now addressing itself to these invaluable statis- 
tical researches. In Europe, I may mention Prussia and Britain. The latter, 
by her register system, has brought to light a multitude of facts calculated to 
have the most favorable influence on the condition of her population. In the 
United States, with the eocephicn of some ‘of our cities, no attention has yet 

_been paid to these matters, if we exclude Massachusetts, where the most minute 
particulars are every year published. The annual reports of that State for sev- 
eral years past, are on Ps table before me. 

, The State and National Medftal Cofventions that have lately been held, per- 
ceiving the evils growing out of the omissions of such particulars in our census 
and other erumerations of population, have strongly urged the matter on the 
attention of Congress, the State Legislatures and the country. These appeals 
cannot but have great weight, and have, already, been beneficially felt. 

I do not believe that Congress would have any right, under our limited gov- 
ernment, to establish a system of registration, such as exists in England, by a 
general law binding om the different States. There could still be nothing in the 
way of making our decennial censyses the instruments of collecting the facts 
furnished by,such a registration. It would, it is true, be a method far less per- 
fect, useful and valuable than that of registration, svhich the States should effect for 
themselves ; but in the absence of their concerted action, must commend itself 
to every reflecting mind. In any case, it would be valuable for comparison with 
the State returns or prove a check on them. ° 

I can see, it may be objected, that such inquiries will complicate, and greatl 
and inconvenieutly enlarge the blanks to be prepared and the duties of the col- 
lecting officers. Perhaps this objection is over estimated. Ten or a dozen ad- 
ditional columns would supply everything that is required, and these would 
not involve any considerable complication; and, even if they did, the subject is 
important enough to warrant the pains and expense exacted. An omission of 
some of the present objects of inquiry, rather than these, might be preferred. 

& 1 would propose the following interrogatories, then: Is the person married? 
At what age was the’ marriage? How many children have been born of the 
marriage? Or, changing the form: Has there been a marriage, birth or death in 
this house within the last twelve months? If a marriage, the ages of the parties 
at the time? If a birth, how many others have been bom of the same parents? 
If a death, the age,.and thé cause of that death? I‘ know the difficulties involv- 
ed in obtaining a correct classification of deaths in any case, and especially 
where the statements of non+professioual persons must be rélied upon, although 
I cannot think them iaenpedble. It might be practicable only to make a very 








* Concluded from February number. 
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sim le classification, like that, for os rye of medical statisticians into “ zimo- 
tie diseases,” “‘sporadic diseases” and “ old age or external causes.” The sub- 
ject is at least worthy the most serious attention. - 

And what are the special objects to be gained by these inquiries? I will 
enumerate a few of them: 

‘But while we have surveys and maps,” says Dr. Shattuck, in his admirable 
letter to the Secretary of State of Massachusetts, which have greatly aided our 
investigations, “in pointing out the boundaries of our counties and towns, the 
localities of our mineral wealth, the best lands for farming and the production 
of yma | — _ the existence of + oper and innoxious wild animals, 
we may ask, where is the sanatory map which points out the healthy*and un- 
healthy localities in the State, wich will reveal to our peaple eonaed how 
human life can be sustained and longest continued, and lew and where human 
energy and productive power can be best brought to bear upon the culture and 
development of the sources of wealth in the Siate? Have we not said, by such 
legislation, that our cattle and our hogs are of more value than the lives of our- 
seives and our children? Have we not extended to the brute, whose worth is 
measured by dollars and cents, a species of legislation which has been withheld 
from man? When compared with investigations into the physical condition of 
inan, all other investigations dwindle inte insignificance.’ 

Can we now tell how far the peculiaf systems and habits of the United States 
have been favorable or adverse? “The impression,” says Dr. Shattuck, “seems 
to have become general, that human life is improving, that it is longer and health- 
ier now than formerly. This, however, needs contirmation. From investiga- 
tions which have been made, I am inclined to think’ otherwise, especially 
in some places, and when the present time is compared with a period fifty 
years ago. We do not know, though we ought to know, how far our habits—the 
universal thirst for wealth in America, the reckless speculations of some, the 
hap-hazard mode of living and disregard to health of others, the luxury and 


extravagance of certain classes and other praetices of modern society—tend to - 


check the progress of the population, increase disease and weaken the race. 

‘A country is placed in the most favorable cjrcumstances for advancement, 
when it has the largest yo raae =~ number of its inhabitants of an age suited 
to active employments.”’ This would indicate the highest degree of mortality 
in old age aud in childhood. Is thig the condition,of our country or is it not? 
The past defective returns show very much in favor of England in this partic- 
ular, and also in favor of the longevity of the people in that country as com- 
pared with ours. ‘ : 

Mr. Porter, an eminent statistician, has said, “the rapid growth of the 7. 
lation of the United States is not attributable to the greaf duration of life, but 
arises from the number and fruitfulness of marriages, etc., etc.” Is this, again, 
true, or are we willing to delude ourself into a belief which may have no foun- 
dation in fact? Surely no subject can have higher interest in the eyes of 
the statesman, as indicative of the national condition, than the proportion 
of marriages to population, the early or late period of marriage and Ks produc- 
tiveness. The marriage relation was well declared by Lucretius, one of the 
most | tae oer poets of antiquity, to be the basis of all the world’s civili- 
zation : 

“Et mutier conjuncta, viro concessit in unum 
Castaque private veneris connubia lacta 
Cognita sunt, prolemque ex se videre creatam 
Tum genug humanum primum mollescere copit.” 

It is not a little remarkable, says the English Registrar General, that, cote a 
the increase of population and the influence of early and late marriages on the 
welfare of nations have, for the whole of the present century, occupied public 
attention and been the basis of theories which have guided er biased legislation, 
no provision has yet been made for determining the simplest fundamental facts— 
the foundation of all reasoning on the subject—such as the ages at marriage, the 
ages of mothers, of children, the number of married dnd single persons at the 
several periods of life, &e. : 

Where statistical dbservations have been minutely taken, a manifest improve- 
ment in the duration, and physical comforts and health of life has been marked. 
England and Prussia are signal examples of this, and, in regard to Geneva, 
which has preserved her registers since 1549, Mr. Mallet declares that human 
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life has wonderfully improved, and its mean duration increased five fold, or from 
eight to forty-five years. “The progression of population, &c., has been attend- 
ed by a progression in happiness. As prosperity advanced, marriages became 
fewer and later. The proportion of births was reduced, but a greater number 
of infants born were preserved, and the proportion of the population in manhood 
became greater. In the early ages the excessive mortality was accompanied by 
excessive fecundity. In the last ten years of the seventeenth century,-a mar- 
riage still produced more than five children. The average duration of life attain- 
ed was not more than care ¢ years. Toward the end of the eighteenth centu 
there were scarcely three children to a marriage, and the life bilities exceed- 
ed thirty-two years. At the present day a marriage only produces two and three- 
fourths children, and the life gyro is forty-five years.” 

J have but one other remark to make in conclusion, and that refers to the 
period within which the census enumerations must .be made. The longer this 
time, the mote the chances of individuals being, saben in different places. At 
the first of each month there are probably 100,000 persons more in the country, 
than at the first of the previous month, the result of procreation and immigra- 
tion.. To avoid the probability even of such mistakes, the census of England 
for 1841 was taken throughout in one day, by 35,000 persons, in 35,000 districts, 
ébrolling a total of 15,000,000 names. 

I trust that the remarks I have made in this series of papers will be taken as 
an indication of the great interest felt in the result, rather than of a disposition 
tb instruct, where there are so many in every respect able to doit. Nothing, either, 
that has been said is inconsistent with the highest consideration and regard for 
the Honorable Census Board, and confident in their wisdom and sagacity.* 

, Your obedient servant, 

J. D. B. DeBow. 
CONCLUDING LETTER. 


The abore series cf letters having produced a reply from the Secretary of the Census 


Board, in which he ably defents the course of that body, ete., but admits much that: 


was.advanced, the following closing letter was written. 


I am honored by the receipt of your official communication of the 29th ult, 
which appears in the Republic and National Intelligencer, and is in reply to the 
series of letters addres: to the Censts Board from this office, through the col- 
umns of the New Orleans Picayune. _ 

The admissions made by you of difficulties altogether insuperable, in the way 
of carrying out the ‘ original intentioéns of the Board” to provide special ques- 
tions according fo the various localities, were fully anticipated and pointed out 
by me, in taking the position that the plan of the committee renders indispen- 
sably necessar? for obtaining the census the very information which the eensus 
éan alone give.” 

Though it be true that the limit of “one hundred queries,” within which the 
Board is circumscribed is very narrow, yet reflection and experiment will, I am 
sure, establish that, even” with this number, the rule of uniformity is the only 
practicable and fair one. I have no doubt, at the same time, that if the Proper 
representatians are made to Co at the next session, they will enlarge the 
field of the committee so as to poked several hundred heads of investigation. . 

Since the Board, as you intimate, have abandoned the original plan entertained 
by them, and which I have been combating, I can see no good, reason to enter 
the lists again, or dispute the respective merits of the ye taken by either of 
use To me it is sufficient and satisfactory that the end is answered though it be 
for other reasons than those presented by myself. 1 receive, therefore, the de- 
claration without comment, “ it is presumed the Board has come to the conclu- 
sion not to carry into effect the plan proposed, as it would hardly be practicable 
with the information it has been able to acquire in the few months of its organi- 
zation.” 

I must regret the selection of terms as unfortunate, which could have led you 
to infer from any thing in my letters that a disposition ov the part of the Board 





*I wilh advert, in a note, td one single point. The national census of 1840 has been demon- 
etrated incorrect in the amount of population given to Boston and New Orleans. Probably almost 
every city, for a similar reason, is overrated. may grow out of the manner in which persons 
in towns are taken, at their houses and at their stores; or, it may result from the census takers 
having an interest in swelling the number of names. 
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hostile to the South was apprehended. I was but protesting against a course of 
attion, which J regarded as not sufficiently ‘well advised, and which, with the best 
intentions in the world, was likely in the end to operate unfavorably toward one 
section of the Union. : 

As there can be but little good effected by protracting any further this discus-: 
sion, and as I have poveuly pe over the whole ground, I will conclude by 
expressing my obligations for the very courteous and highly complimentary mati- 
ner in which you have been pleased to receive and refer to —— suggestions 
and views, and for the very ffattering commendation of the editors of the Repub- 


lic. With the best wishes and regards, I am your obedient servant, 
4 J. D. B. DrBow. 





The Editors of the Kepub'ic, in commenting upon the series of letters, remarked, 
“ But apart from their strietures upon the plan of varied blanks, the articles deriv- 
ed importance from the reliable amount of statistical information they contained of 
the productions and resources of the South, and especially of that portion of it em- 
braced in the valley of the lower ey yor Had the invitations of the Board, 
which were extensively circulated in all the States and Territories, soliciting in- 
formation upon every branch of production, minerals and other resources pecu- 
liar to each section of the Union, been generally responded to in the same spirit 
and with the knowledge pa A in Professor DeBow’s communications, the 
gs which he condemns would have been made easier of satisfactory exeeution. 
t is quite ihle to manufacture a hundred questions out of the Professor’s 
essays which Would have no application in many-of the largest States of this 
Union. Had the other States bureaus of statistics, witha chief as competent and 
willing to advance the ends aimed at in making @ census as Louisiana possesses, 
the general object of the Board would have been greatly promoted, whilst upon 
the particular matter in question it would have been relieved of all difficulty and 
embarrassment.” , ‘ 


4. SLAVE AND FREE NEGRO LAWS OF SOUTHERN STATES.*_ 


SOUTH OAROLINA.—SLAVES—THEIR CIVIL RIGHTS, LIABILITIES AND DISABILITIES. 


The 3d section of this Act been so often violated, that it could hardly be enforced at present, 
without great injustice. Still the provision is a wise ene. No greater curse has ever been inflict- 
ed on South Carolina, than the pouring upon her of the criminal slaves of our sister States. 
I might be well for the lature, in revising (which I they will speedily do) our Code 

i, to re-enact this pro n. ' 

The Act of 1835, makes it unlawful to bring into this State originally, or to bring back into 
this State after being carried out of it, any slave from any port or place in the West Indies, or 
Mexico, or any part of South America, or from Europe, or from any sister State, sithated to the 
north of the Potomac River, or city of Washington, under the penalty of $1,000, for each slave, to 
be recovered in an action of debt, and forfeiture of the slave. 


This provision does not extend to runaway slaves. . 
the act of 1847, any slave carried out of this State, in the capacity of steward, cook, fireman, 

neer, pilot, or mariner, on ve tery my or other vessel trading with any or place 

in the Island of Cuba, may be ht k into this State, if he not in his nee have 


visited some other or in the West Indies other than the Island of Cuba, or a port or 
Europe, Mexico, th America or any State north of the river Potomac and city of 


The section of the Act f'1835, providing for the condemnation and forfeiture of a slave by 
a Court ofa magistrate and freeholders, was declared by the whole Court of Errors, in the State 
vs. Simmons, et. al., to be unconstitutiowal. How the forfeiture declared in the 6th section is to 
be carried is somewhat doubtful. F suppose it might be a part of the judgment on the in- 
ar. and convivtion of the owner for bringing back a slave, which he had carried to the pro- 
places. The whole provision had better be repealed. Slaves visiting free States find noth- 
ing to enamour them of neyro freedom there: in general, after all the labors of love of our negro- 
oe the free States, they, in general, return to their Southern homes better slaves. 
tures, too, may occur under this act, which none of~us would bear. Every servant (negro, 
mulatto, or mestizo), who has been in Mexico during the war, and who has returnéd, is liable to 
be f6rfeited, and his eee Could the law be enforced in such a case ? 
We have to fear, if the w act of 1835 be repealed. It ought to be, for ne law should 
stand, which public opinion, in many cases, would not suffer to be enforced. Indeed there are 
few, very few cases, where the act of 1835 could meet with public favor. I speak unreservedly,for 
Tam ing to friends, slavehoiders—citi of a State whom I love, and w I would have 
to be “ without fear and without reproach.” . 
CRIMES OF FREE NEGROES, MULATTOES, MESTIZOZES AND SLAVES—THEIR PUNISHMENT AND MODE OF 
TRIAL, INCLUDING PHE LAW AS TO RUNAWAYS AND THE PATROL. 


The general rule is, that whatever would be a crime at common law, or by statute, in a white 
person, is also a crime of the same degree, in a free negro, mulatto, mestizo or slave. In some 


* Continued from February number. 
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instances the punishment has been altered, in others new offenses have boen created. There are 
also cases, in which the slave or free negro, mulatto or mestizo, from his status, would be guilty 
of a higher crime than a white person would be, under the same circumstances. These will be 
tried to be fully noticed, im this t. Whenever aslave commits s crime by the command and 
coercion of the master, mistress, owner, employer or overseer, it is regarded as the crime of the 
master, mistress, owner, employer or Overseer; and slave is not criminally answerable. 

A free negro, mulatio or mestizo, cannot lawfully e any white person, even if he be first 
stricken, and, therefure, if he commit homicide of a white — generally, he cannot be guilty 
of manslaughter; he is either guilty of murder, or altogether excused. J suppose if one without 
authority to govern or control a free negro, mulatto or mestizo, were in the act of endangering life 
or limb of the free negro, mulatto or mestizo, and he, to defend himself and save life or limb, were 
to slay his assailant, tf might be excusable. A free n , mulatto, mestizo or slave, slaying one of 
the same status, would be guilty of murder, mans} ter, or be excused se defendendo, as in the 
case of white people, at common law. 

The 17tly section of the act of 1740 declares.a slave, who shall be guilty of homicide of any sort 
upon any white person, except it be by misadventure, or in defense of -his master, or other person 
under whose care and government such slave shall be, shall, upon conviction, suffer death. 

This seems to conflict, in some degree, with what is said, 3d chap., 1st section. Still, 1 think what 
is affifined there, is law. A homicide committed by the eommand and c ion of the ter, is 
not one ef which the slave is guilty, but the master is alone guilty of it. 

By the 24th section of the act of 1740 it is provided, if slave shall grievously wound, maim or 
bruise, any white person, unless it be by the command, and in the defense, of the person or pro- 
perty of the owner, or other person having the care or government of such slave, such slave, on 
conviction, shall suffer death. 

The 18th section of‘the act of 1751 (which having altered the act of 1740, is by the act of 1783 
continuing the act ef 1740, continued, instead of the parts altered) gives to the rts trying any 
negro or other slave, fer any offense under the acts of 1740, or 1751, where any favorable circum- 
stanees appear, the — to mitigate the punishment by law directed to be inflicted. 

The meaning of words grievously wound, maim or bruise, has never received any precise 
adjudication. In the case of the State vs. Nicholas, a portion of the Court indicated their opinion 
to be, that-to grievously wound, maim or bruise, meant such an injury as might endanger life or 
limb. ‘This is, I thimk, the true meaning. -The subject, before i848, passed under my review, in 
the unfortunage case, in York, which led to the passage of the act of 1543. In that case, the lady 
on whdse.body the outrage was attempted, was seriously bruised, yet so, as in no way to endan- 
ger life. I thought; and so decided, that the slave was not guilty of a capital felony. 

wo} the act of 1843, any slave or free on oa of color (meaning any free negro, mulatto, or mes- 
t 





tizo) who shall commit an assault and tery on a white woman, with intent to commit a rape, 
shall, on conviction, suffer death, withouf the benefit of clergy. 

The 24th section of the act of 1740, declares any slave, who shall strike any person, unless it be 
by the command and in defense of fhe person and property of the master, or other person having 
the care and govefnment of such slave, for the finst and second offense, liable to s punishment 
as the Court may think fit, net extending ‘to life or limb, and, for the third offense, to the pun- 
ishment of death. Under the 4th section, and this of the 3d chapter, it ought to be remarked, 
that that portion of the 24th section of the act of 1740, which exempts a slave from punishment 
for acting.in obedience to his master, and in his defense, requires more to make out his exemp- 
tion than the act intended. For it net only requires that the’ striking, wounding, maiming and 
bruising, should be under the command of the master, but also in defense of his person er proper- 
ty. Either the command ofthe owner or other person having the eare or government of the slave, 
the defense of his person on property, should be enough. Zhe law ought to be so amended. Any 
slave, seeing a white man about to knack his master down, oF in the act of stealing his property, 
ought not to wait for a command—his blow in defense, under* such circumstances, is goyd and 
ought to be lawful. 

The 16th seetion of the Act of 1740, provides that any slave, free negro, mulatto, Indian, Or 
mestizo, who shall willfully andmaliciously burn dr destroy any stack of rice, corn or other grain, 
oftthe produce, growth or manufacthre of this State; or shall willfully and maliciously set fire to, 
burn or destroy; any tar kiln barrels of pitch, tar, turpentine or*resin, or any other 8 or com- 
modities, the growth, produce or manufacture of this State; or shall feloniously take or car- 
ry away, any slave, being the property of another, with intent to curry such slave out of the State; 
or shall willfully and maliciously poison, or administer any poisdn te any person, freéman, wo- 
man, servant of slave, shall suffer death. Over these and al! other offenses, for which, under the 
act of 1740, death may be the punishment, the Court, under the 18th section of the act of 1751, 
mentioned in the 5th section of the 3d chapter of this digest, have the power of mitigating the 
So sony tg The term Indian, used in this 16th section of the act of 1740, means either a freed 

ndian (one who was once a slave), or an Indian not in amity with this government. (See 3d 
section of 1st chap). In the case of the State ve. White arid Sadler, it was held that the act of 
1754, making it a felony without clergy, to inveigle, steal, or carry away any slave, applied to 
slaves, as well as to free people, and hence therefore, that it repeals that provision of the act of 
1740, which made it capital, on the part of » slave, “to steal, take or carry away, any slave, the 
property of another, ‘with intent to such slave out of the State. Tthink the decision is very 
questionable. for in 1763, the act of 17A0 was ceontinued as law, without noticing this supposed 
repeal of 1754. If the att of 1754, in this respect, and not the act of 1740, is to govern slaves, 
then every slave aiding another in running away, is liable to be hanged. This certainly is rather 
a hard consequence, 

By the 17th section of the act of 1740, and the 14th section of the’act of 1751, amending tho 
same, any slave, who shall raise or attempt to raise an or shall delude and entice 
any slave to run away and leave this State, and shall have actually p provisions, arma, 
ammunition, horse or horses, or any boat, canoe or other vessel, whereby the guilty intention is 
manifested, is liable, on conviction, to be hanged, unless the Court, from favorable citcumstances, 
should mitiggte the sentence, of, from several being concerned, should be disposed to select some, 
on whom they would inflict other corporal punishment. 


A slave whoshall harbor, conceal or entertain, any slave that shall run away, or shall be charg- © 


ed or accused with any criminal matter, shall suffer such corporal punishment, not extending to 
life or limb, as the Court may direct. 
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A free negro, mulatto or mestizo, who, in 29th section of the act of 1740, was liable to a penal- 


ty for harboring a slave, is, by the act of 1821 (whith operates as an implied ), if he or she 
ies, ential ev entertain, any lew ou cubated slave, liable on con to such cor- 
poral punishment, not extending to life or limb, as the may in their discretion think fit. 
The 30th section of the act of 1740, prohibits any slave residing in Charlesson from buying sel- 
ling, dealing, bartering, ees Sn commerce, for any goods, wares, provi- 
sions, victuals of any sort or kind eee ee 
from owner or employer, may buy or sell fruit, 


aoe or may be employed 
as porters, carters or fishermen—or may purchase any thing for the use of their masters, own- 
ers, or other perron who may have the care and government of such slaves in open market). All 
goods, wares, provisions, grain, victuals or commodities, in which such traffic by slaves is carried 


of Charleston, 

the magistrate, by whom the forfeiture is adjudged, is authorized to inflict corporal punishment 
on the slave engaged in such traffic, not exceeding twenty stripes. The 3lst section prohibits any 
slave belonging to Charleston, frem buying any thing to sell , or from selling any thing on 
their own account in Charleston. All goods, wares and me purchased or sold in con- 
travention of this section, are liable to be forfeited by the judgment of any magistrate of Charles- 
ton, one half to the use of the poor, the ether half to the informer. ® 

If any slave (without the command of his or her master, anistress or 

in shall shoot or kill, between the 
each year, any fawn (deer)—or any buck (deer), between the Ist of rand last day of 
, and between the first day of March and last day of April, such slave, upon conviction be- 
fore a , by the oath of a sufficient witness, or the confession of the slave, shall, by 
order of magistrate, receive twenty lashes on the bare back, unless security be given for the 
payment within one month of the fine imposed by the act on white or free 2 proclama- 
tion money, ~~ to $6 44-100 for each fawn or buck killed. Ifthe slave 1 kill adoe, between 
March and the first of September, without the consent and privity of the owner 
or overseer, such slave is liable, on conviction before a magistrate and four (sworn ac- 
cording to the 4th section), to receive thirty-nine lashes on the bare back. 

A slave detected in fire hunting, or who shall kill in the night-time, any deer, horse or neat 
cattle, or stock of any kind, not the property of his master or owner, without the privity or con- 
sent of the owner or overseer of the said slave, such slave, on conviction before a Court of one mag- 
istrate and four freeholders, sworn to the best of their judgment, without partiality, favor of affec- 
tion, to try the cause now depending between the State, plaintiff, and B. the slave of C., defendant, 
and a true verdict give, according to evidence, is liable to receive thirty-nine lashes on the bare back. 

— slave, who, not in the presence and by the direction of some white person, shall mark or 

any horse, mare, gelding, colt, filly, ass mule, bull, cow, steer, ox, calf, sheep, goat or hog, 
is liable to be whipped not exceeding fifty lashes, by the order of any magistrate before whom-the 
offense shall be proved by the evidence of any white or slave. 


’ punishment by 
is in place of the other punishment to which offender is liable. I incline to the opinion, that 
p> + a ~~ anes eae rt tncmene generar seetnnt prea enanerm sa 
A slave guilty ofinsolence to a white person, may be tried by a Court of a magistrate and free- 
and at their discretion, not extending to life or limb. 

“No free person of color” (meaning, I suppose, “ no free negro, mulatté, or mestizo”), or slave, 
can keep, use or employ, a sti or vessel, on his own account, for the distillation of spiritu- 
ous liquors, or be employed or concerned in vending spirituous liquors of any kind or description, 
and on conviction thereof, is Ne Nagar ete pe dome hed not ex- 
ceeding fifty lashes at the diseretion of the Court; and the still or other vessel is ited, and the 
sathe is to be sold under an meee! seman oie eatin ay ae the warrant to ap- 
prehend the free negro or slave,and the progecds of the sale are directed to be paid to the Com- 
missioners of the Poor. 

A slave, or free person of eolor (meaning as is above suggested), who shal] commit a trespass, 
which would subject a white peréon to a civil action, and for which no other penalty is prescribed, 
is regarded as guilty of a misdemeanor, and is t® be punished at the discretion of the Court try 
ing him, not extending to life or limb. A question will arise, under this act, whether any civil rem- 
edy by way of trespass can now be had, against any negro, mulatto or mestizo, for a trespass by 
him or her committed. . 


’ 5. THE MINES NEAR LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS. 
BY J. E. KNIGHT. . 


Traditionswf successful expeditions of French and Spanish treasure hunters 
up the Arkansas river, indicate a large extent of country around the locality. of 
these mines to be rich in valuable ores. Gold, silver, lead and precious stones, 
are said to have been found in this region by the earliest explorers. How much 
truth there may be in’ these statements cannot be known unfil the country is 
thoroughly explored and oe wy Porno | but the various localities w 
these treasure-seekers have left most evident marks of their nee—the 
ruins of furnaces, the remnants of crucibles; and the numerous “old diggins”— 
bear convincing testimony of extensive explorations, in years long past; but the 
results of these expeditions have been lest in the lapse of time, or have come down 
to the present generation in so vague a garb, as to beget but little confidence in 
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the reality of the gorgeous livery-with which these traditions were invested by 
the earliest settlers. ; 

Until comparatively a fyw years since, not a single discovery of any valuable . 
mineral had been made throughout this entire ion, and the remembrance of 
those traditions had become nearly obliterated, when they were, in a measure, 
revived by the discovery of mineral on the lands now worked by the South-west 
and Arkansas Mining company. An analysis of this mineral proved it to be ar- 
gentiferous lead ore. Notwithstanding this discovery, the locality was permitted 
to be without a thorbugh examination for a period of fifteen years; and it was not 
until afyear or two since that its productiveness and immense value were demon- 
strated. In the Spring of 1848, Mr. O. D. Moulton, one of the new company, a 
miner from Wisconsin, examined this locality, and believing it to promise a fair 
remuneration for his labor, undertook to explore it. The result fulfilled his high- 
est anticipations. After a few weeks labor he discovered a vein from which he 
subsequently raised about fifty thousand pounds of ore. This success gave an 
increased impetus to the enterprise; and in the Fall of the same year, the mam- 
moth vein. upon which the company are now working, was opened. With only 
four hands, there were raised, in four months, from this deposit, about four hun- 
dred thousand pounds of ore! crowning the exertions of the few individuals en- 
gaged in this undertaking. with a measure of success rarely equalled in the his- 
tory of lead mining in the United States. In addition to this amount large quanti- 
ties have been raised from a number of shafts sunk near where the mammoth vein 
was first struck. 

Two or three large shipments of this ore have been made to Liverpool, England. 
Of these shipments, a lot of about one hundred tons sold at prices ranging from 
£18 to £21 per ton. Lead made from the ore at the mines, brought £31 10s, per 
ton. These rates are about treble the value of any other lead ore found in the 
United States. 

The assay of the first shipment of ore to Liverpool was as follows: 

: Fi pig lead produces one hundred and twelve ounces of silver to the ton of 

ead. : 
“ Lot oré 3 tons 4 ewt. contains 77 per cent. lead, which produces 64 oz, silver to 
the ton of lead. 

“Lot ore 8 tons F7 cwt. contains 72 per cent. lead, which produces 44 oz. silver 
to the ton of lead.” 

The following is the result of severals assays made at New Orleans by W. P. 
Hort, of the United States Mint. 

“No. 1. Lead ore (Galena, sulphuret of lead), resembling that found in such 
abundance in Illinois—lead 85 per cent.; silver 30 oz. to the ton. 

“No, 2. Argentiferous Tead ore (very different from the former) — lead 70 per 
cent.; silver 150 oz. to the ton. , 

“ No. 3. Argentiferous lead ore; lead 70 per cent.; silver 200 oz. to the ton. 

“No. 4. Zine ore—sulphuret of zinc, free from metallic alloys and therefore very 
valuable—yields from 4) to 45 per cent. of metal.” 

Assays have been made of the ores of these mines by celebrated scientific men 
in various parts of the Union. They all agree iu pronouncing this mineral to be 
the richest argentiferous ore ever found in the Union; and some of their test show 
six per cent. of silver in many of the specimens. 

Although, from the discovery of the first vein of mineral by Mr. Moulton, up to 
the time of the organization of the compahy under the charter, these mines have 
been worked under many disadvantages. yet they have yielded a greater profit 
than could have been anticipated. The enterprise was Semel 4: by a young 
man, a stranger in this community, without much other capital than his own en- 
ergy. With the means afforded bythe mines. and by the assistance of several capi- 
talist of this city, he has been enabled, gradually, to surmount all difficulties, and, 
ultimately, to’establish the enterprise upon such a basis as to give the public all 
the assurance they can wish of its rapi progress, and the speedy realization of 
immense profits. On the 12th November last, these mines together with a large 


amount of mineral lands in various sections of the State, were transferred to the 
South-western and Arkansas Mining Company, having a capital stock sufficient 
to carry gn the work in the most advantageous mode. This Company have se- 
cured the services of T. F. Moss, Esq., agraduate of the celebrated Mining school 
at Freiburg who, as Mining Engineer and General Superintendent, now has con- 
trol of the mines of this association, and is especially charged with the entire di- 
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rection of the works. At his suggestion,a “ working shaft” is being sunk, for 
the purpose of draining the mines, and increasing the facilities for raising the 
mineral. As soon as this shaft has reached the requjred depth, and the pumps 
are put in operation, the raising of the ore will be recommenced and continued 
without interruption. , 

We have the fullest confidence in the success of this enterprise. It will not 
only prove a source of immense wealth to the company, but it must exert a very 
beneficial influence upon the prospects of our State. We have an abundance of 
mineral localities within oyr territery, and we only need one practical illustration 
of the profits of mining, to give an impetus to the enterprise of our people in every 
portion of the State. We redict that not many years will pass by before the 
annual shipment of mi s from our State will press hard upon the amount of 
our agricultural exports. 


6. PLANK ROADS.—No. 3.* 


In order to facilitate the escape of the water that falls upon the road, the 
planks are laid with an inclination toward the ditch, on that side of the graded 
road on which the planks are laid, of two inches in six feet, or say three inches 
in the length of the plank, so that all the water that does not fall immediately at 
the joints, is conducted off at the ends. To effect this, a straightedge, with a 
earpenter’s level properly adjusted to it, is used in laying down the,stringers, 
the ends of it resting upon either stringer, and their respective elevations ar- 
ranged accordingly. 

Now follows the filling in of earth at the ends of the planks necessary to keep 
them from moving laterally—as they are not attached to the stringers by any 
kind of fastening whatever—-neither spikes, pins, or, anything of the kind, being 
necessary—and to facilitate driving upon and off of the road. iis filling is 
commonly raised about three inches at first above the planks, so that when it 
becomes thoroughly settled and compacted by use, it will be at least as high as 
the ends of the planks. If it should settle below this, attention must immedi- 
ately be given to restoring the proper elevation by the addition of more earth. 
A slope on the ditch side should be given about three inches to the foot. The 
earth which is used in the filling In may be obtained from the ditches. The 
ditches are, of course an essential part of the work, and all the care and expense 
bestowed in first opening them, and afterward keeping them clear and in order, 
will be amply repaid ; and on no account must this be neglected. They should 
be two feet wide on the bottom, and two feet below the top of the planks. 

On that side of the graded road not occupied the nr phe ood earth road 
must be made resembling in contour the side of the rend aid with plank—ditch 
and all. This, of course, is intended to apply where a single plank track is 
used ; and it will be a matter of surprise with all, I venture to predict, on first 
traveling on a plank road, as it was with me, how completely and conveniently 
a single track accommodates a large business. I could discover no,more incon- 
venience in vehicles passing each other than in the streets of Macon. This had 
appeared to me a great difficulty and objection to a’single track, and I was sur- 
prised to find how little foundation it had, in fact, and how well a single track 
answered all demands upon it. Thé great bulk of travel being upon the plank, 
and the earth road being only used to turnout upon, it has little tendency to cut 
up and become rutted, as it will seldom happen that a vehiclé in turning out 
will take the exact track df a previous one. 

Some of the rodds leading from the principal marts are laid with a double 
track for a distance of three or four miles ; but, even here, the second track might 
apparently have been dispensed with without much inconvenience. When a 
double, or second track is laid down, it is simply a duplicate of the first, and 
has no direct connection with it # a space of from two to four feet is left between 
the two, which is filled with earth raised a little above either track. 

This is obviously, as a general rule, preferable to doubling the length of the 
planks and laying the two tracks in connectién. There may be cases, however, 
where this course might be expedient. ; ; . 

The disadvantages of laying the planks in double lengths for a double track, 
are, that a load first passing upon one end of the plank and then upon the other; 





* Continued from December number, 1849. 
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the earth will unavoidably settle to some extent at either end, while in the mid- 
dle it will settle less, if at all. This will produce a see-saw motion of the planks, 
and at least, require them to be pinned or spiked down to the stringers, for 
which there is no necessity or use, when laid in the other way. Another objec- 
tion relates to repairs. If the tracks are laid separate, each track may be repair- 
ed alternately without suspending travel upon the road. But, I venture to say, 
that there is not a place in Georgia, out of the principal towns, where a single 
track will not be found to answer every purpose. 

The most difficult points in a plank ‘road to keep in order, are those where 
two descending grades meet in a hollow. [he water accumulates here from both 
directions. which sometimes produces a churning. Especial care must in such 
places be had to draining. And it is necessary, generally, to guard well against 
getting the track too low. One road in the State New York, the Rome and Os- 
wego, had to be entirely relaid after one year’s use, in consequence of this fault. 
This road is said, notwithstanding, to have cleared thirty per cent. per annum, 
it having been built, as I understand, under a special charter, in which there are 
no restrictions as to profits. Those built under the general law, are restricted 
to ten per cent.; when the income exceeds this, after setting aside a fund for re- 
pairs and renewals, the tolls are required to be reduced. 

The rates of *toll are three-fourths of a cent per mile for a single horse and 
vehicle of 4ny kind, one and a half cents for two horses and vehicle, and half a 
cent per mile for every additional horse. This would be three and a half cents 
per mile for a six-horse team, an amount, apparently, which the planter would 
very cheerfully and, gladly pay facilities of a good road, where his wagons 
would neither upset ‘nor stick in the mud, which is so frequently the case on 
many of our roads ‘in the winter season. It would sehdom, however, be neces- 
sary to drive more than four horses or mules to a wagon on a plank road, in 
which event, the tolls at the New York rates, would be two and a half cents— 
equal to twenty-five cents for ten miles, or two dollars and fifty cents for a hun- 
dred miles. It is possible, however, that a slight advance on these rates might 
hefe be necessary. On a plank‘road four horses will carry the load of six with 
more ease, and with one-half more speed ; or, suppose twenty miles to be the 
present rate per day for a loaded team, thirty could be as easily performed on a 
plank road. Such, at least, are the impressions | have received on looking into 
the subject. . 

, For staging, upon plank roads, I am informed that no vehicle answers the 
purpose so well as the old fashioned four-horse coach. Ommnibusses have been 
tried, but the same speed, I was told, “could not be got out of them.” The 
coaches, howevér, seat nine passengers inside, three over the boot, and two back 
of the driver; and, as 1 have before mentioned, nine miles an hour, including 
stops, is practicable and common. 

1 endeavored to inform myself as to whether the roads were popular with 
those who pay the bulk of the tolls, the farmers—and whether the tolls were 
paid cheerfully ; and [ could hear of no dissatisfaction or reluctance. Or, if 
there was any relttctance, it was to paying in winter, When nature furnishes a 
read of snow, and the plank roads are many inches beneath it—the travel being, 
of course, in sleighs. 

On the score of durability, the system has not been im operation long -eriough 
to afford any reliable results. The deterioration fromr wear, however, need exette 
no fears ; for the sooner a plank road wears out, the better it will pay; for it is 
an established fact, that a road cannot wear ouf without paying back its cost, 
and a handsome per cent. besides. So, that the prineipal matter to be consid- 
ered, is the deterioration from decay. ‘In the State of New York, as before re- 
marked, this limit is placed at seven years, aud I think we shall be safe in 
assuming the samevhere. In entering upon an enterprise of this kind, then, we 
have at first as nearly as possible to determine the amount of business which 
would pass over-the road, and then by the above, or any other safe rate of tolls, 
to estimate the income for seven years. After making asmall anneal allowance 
for repairs, such as keeping the ditches open and the earth at the ends of the 
plank, &c., in order—which nray safely be estimated as the work of one hand 
tor three miles—te compare the income with the cost, and we have the result we 
seek. If the travel Should exceed our expectations, so as to wear out the road in 
less than seven years, all the better. ‘lhe means will be at hand to replace it. 

Some of the roads in the State of New-York ate said to have paid thirty per 
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cent. ; though, as before stated, those built under the general law are restricted 
to ten percent. The best evidence of the profits of A soe roads is to be found 
in their rapid spread, there being upward of one hundred now completed and 
commenced, as above mentioned, in the State of New York, the first having been 
opened no longer ago than the |8th July, 1246. 

It will be an easy task to estimate the cost of plank roads, so far as the wood 
in superstructure is concerned. The grading, é&c., will of course depend entirely 
upon circumstances ; but ought not to exceed 4 to $500 per mite. There are, of 
three-inch plank and eight feet long, in a mile, 126,720 feet, board measure ; and 
of scantling or stringers, four inches square, 15,080. féet—total, 141,300 feet. 
This, at seven dollars per thousand—which perhaps will be the cast here, though 
in the State of New York the price is, in some instances, as low as five dollars 
and a half per thousand, the average being six dollars—is $992 60. Six men 
will lay one hundred and ten yards yer day. One day, in whieh I observed the 
operation, seven men laid twenty-eight rods. At one dollar per day, per hand, 
including overseeing, tools, &c., this would be $96 per mile for laying. If we 
estimate the filling in, &c., at half this sum, or $48, we have $1,136 as the cost 
of road, independent of grading—for which no accurate estimate can be submit- 
ted, without a knowledge of the circumstances and facts of the case. 

Little engimeering is required further than to traee the line upon the ground, 
and at the most difficult points to indicate the cutting or filling necessary to 
bring the road to a proper grade. ‘ 

Several routes have alteady been indicated inthe papers of this State as proper 
for plank roads. I shall close by suggesting one more, viz.: From Albany to 
some point on the South-western Railroad, west of Flint river ; and if those con- 
cerned consult their true interests, application will be made to the next Legisla- 
ture for a charter. F. P. Hotcoms. 


7. THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR:* 


PART SECOND OF MR. MELSEN’8 NEW METHOD OF €XTRACTING SUGAR FROM CANE* AND 
BEETS. TRANSLATED BY THOMAS G. CLEMSON, UNITED STATES CHARGE D’ AFFAIRES 
AT BRUSSELS. . 


But, while I was naturally tempted to confine all my attentidn to sugar-cane, 
which promised me a suecess incoytestible, quick and easy, I felt that I owed 
it to my native country, which has no colonies and which cultivates the beet on 
a large scale—and te my-master, who, on so many occasions, has aided the cause 
of native sugar—to endeavor, by every means in my power,to maintain the equi- 
librium between beet and cane-sugap, which the.results I had dbtained threaten- 
- — This is the point I aimed at in my reiterated experiments on 
the t. 

As the extraction of sugar from the cane requires crushing or grating, de- 
feecation, slow or rapid evaporation and filtration’, it is very easy, from this, to 
form an idea of the operations mecessary for the beet. There is, in reality, little 
difference. But, if the sugar-cane offered results so clear that there was no doubt 
on my mind of the advantages of the process I tried, the beet presented much 
greater difficulties to be overcome. 

Our sugar manufuctories are much more advanced and leave much less reom 
for improvements. As the extraction of the juice is more perfect, there is a 
smaller loss in the pulp. As the — is used for the food of cattle, the sugar 
it contains is not im reality lost. Having coal very cheap, the process of evapo- 
ration by fire suits better. Finally, the juice of the beet containing a wader: 


able quantity of salts, which prevent the crystallization of the sugar, there is a 


cause of loss which the new process cannot correct. 

The calculation, in round numbers, appears to be this: a hundred kilogrammes 
of beets contain, one year with another, ten kilogrammes of sugar, one kilogramme 
in the pulp, two in the molasses and seven that the manufacturer €an sell in the 
form of unrefined sugar. , 

Some manufacturers, they say, reach this quantity ; but I should be disposed 
to think that, even in France, where this industry is so well understood, the gen- 
eral product does not exceed six kilogrammes ; from which there results an abso- 
lute loss of one per cent. of sugar, which disappears during the operation. 


Conchuded from February number. 
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However this may be, I consider as the limit of all that is to be ho d from | 
process for the’moment, a yield raised to eight per cent., or one-fourth, which 
would be thirty-three per cent. above the general yield, taking one manufactory 
with another. . 

But I have sought less to give the large beet-sugar fabrics more perfect i 
cesses of fabrication, than to furnish means which can be easily employed by 
all, and are eapable even of being used on a smaller scale on the farms them- 
selves. 

While I was studying the question in this point of view, Messrs. Claes were 
using, Without{my knowledge, processes of the same nature on a large scale. 
It is for thent, consequently, to make known the results. For myself, as I have 
not yet had the means of judging of the operation of my method with the appa- 
ratus actually existing in the sugar manufactories, I can only give the results of 
my experiments in the laboratory. 

First point to be considered. Can all the sugar contained in the beet be ex- 
tracted? This cannot be doubted. 

Washing the pulp with water, charged with the bisulphate of lime, is an op- 
eration entirely in the scope of a manufactory, and, done systematically, will 
give a liquid very like ae itself, and containing nearly as much saccharine 
matter, aud leaving the pulp very nearly, if not entirely, exhausted. 

The washings thus obtained might be thrown on the grater, to preserve the 
new pulp from fermenting. 

For the exhausted pulp, I am not ignorant that it is considered injured as food 
for cattle by this extraction of all the saccharine matter. This, experience will 
decicte ; but, I should be inclined to doubt that this pulp, which, after the wach- 
ing, is still so rich in azotized and other similar matters, can have lost its ali- 
mentary properties. Exhausting the pulp, and afterward adding to it the mo- 
lasses which would give it the sugar and the salts it needed, would seem to me a 
reasonable and logical operation. Experience alone could decide what quantity 
of molasses could be,supperted bythe cattle. 

What I wish to prove, is, that the exhaustion of the pulp is very easy, in 
itself considered, when a liquid can be used which prevents all alteration and 
fermentation, and permits as-much time as is necessary to be given to the ope- 
ration. . 

The absolute loss of one per cent. of beet-sugar, or of ten per cent. of the 
original saccharine matter, is not, Lam convineed, exaggerated. It is, I think, 
really under the truth, and on this point I do not doubt considerable ameliora- 
tion may be obtained. . 

From whence comes this loss if it is not from the. scum, in the animal black, 
and in the filters or from the loss from fermentation? The employment of my 
process prevents these losses. As to the animal black, its consumption will be 
much reduced in the refining of common sugar. As to the scum, the bisulphate 
has a double action, the importance of which I do not think I exaggerate. It 
determines more easily and more completely the coagulation of the albuminous 
substances which form the scum; besides which,:it produces a scum on which 
the air has no effect, and which does not ferment. If.the operation ‘on a ] 
seale causes difficulties in this respect that I do not perceive, the addition of a 

ew milienes of the bisulphate would suffice to prevent them. : 

It is plain, that to prevent fermentation in the sacks, filters and instruments 
mpheren it is sufficient to wash them with water charged with the bisulphate 
before and after using, as Messrs. Durbunfaut & Kuhlman have already devised. 

From all this, I concluded that a well-directed use of the bisulphate of lime 
will enable us to extract the sugar heretofore left in the pulp, and prevent loss- 
es by fermentation. If the removal of these two causes of loss or of destruction 
adds two of three per cent. of sugar for the ten contained in the beets, the oper- 
ation is net without interest. ' ' 

I will now speak of another cause of loss. This is the presence of the salts, 
which are considered as being the principal eauses of the formation of molasses. 
I have ob:erved all the inconveniences that are attributed to the action of the 
various and abundant salts contained in the beet. With the sugar cane, a small 
portion of the bisulphite is all that is necessary, for the washings give results as 
exact as if aleohol had been used. The reason is, that there are little or no salts 
in cane juice. With beet juite it is another thing. 
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However this may be, the treatment by the bisulphite always di from the 
treatment by alcohol, agg | becatise the water of the juice dis the salts, 
while the alcohol does not. It is rare that the crystals of beet sugar can be ob- 
tained in distinct form, and they are difficult to produce. On the contrary, su- 
gar-cane gives crystals perfect and easily formed. Therefore, there has generally 
remained, if not molasses, soft sugar in treating beets. ’ 

Admitting, however, the incontestible-influence of the salts on.the erystalli- 
zation of sugar, I cannot accept it as the only cause of the formation of molas- 
ses, or soft crystals. If this was so, in evaporating forty litres of juice and 
burning the residue, and adding the salts thus obtained to ten litres of juice, this 
juice ought not to furnish erystallized sugar. Now, it is yery easy to ascertain 
_ this quantity of the salts contained in the beet would not have such an in- 

uence. 

The production of molasses must, then, be attributed to other causes, inde- 
pendent of this. It would, therefore, be inexact to say, that a process which 
did not destroy the salts must, for that reason, be without influence as regards 
the formation of molasses. ~ All my experiments prdve the eontrary.. 1 have 
never been able entirely to prevent the formation of molasses, but all the manu- 
faeturers are convinced that I have reduced it to a much- smaller quantity than 
the operations actually employed have suceeeded in domg. They may, I believe, 
with eonfidence, continue their efforts in the same direction. 

1 have been assured that, in some of the French sugar fabries, ‘directed by 
persons of great experience, the yield of sugar has been.carried to eight per cent. 
of the weight of beets (about one fourth). This result camfirms fully the opin- 
ion at which I had arrjved at by my own researches. - I shall be happy if- 1 sue- 
ceed, by the certainty of my process, in enabling all to do what it has, as yet, 
been in the power of but few to accomplish. 

I shall, at present, endeavor te reply to some questions of great importance to 
large manufacturers. I shall do so with sincerity, leaving operators and men of 
business to decide what my opinions are werth “in that regpect. — 

The manufacture of sugar has taken such a start in —— of the con- 
tinent, that it has given rise to establishments specially devoted to the fabrica- 
tion of machines used in it, and also for making and restoring the animal black 
it consumes. There are also distilleries for the consumption of the molasses, 
from which they extract the salts and the alcohol contained, with profit to the 
country. All these industries are uneasy, , s 

If the use of bisulp ite be adopted, the new conditions which it will intro- 
duce may open new vistas to invention, which I cannot foresee. It seems to me, 
however, that graters will be always necessary, at JeAst until the effects pro- 
duced by washing the sliced beets obtained from root cuttérs shall be more stud- 
ied It has even seemed to me, so far, that the juice obtaiped by macerating or 
soaking was more easily operated on than the natural juiee coming directly from 
the presses. and graters. 7 

I do not dare say, certainly, that the presses actually in use will be preserved, 
even if the graters are. They are calenleted for very rapid operations; but 
once the juice is rendered unalterable, slow presses, operating on large masses, 
-economizing labor, suppressing the sacks and the racks, may effer certain advan- 
tages and obtain a just preferenee> Défecation, by means of the bisulphite, 
being carried on in the same maaner as when lime is used, the boilers for this 
operation will continue indispensable. d 

The 'aylor filters, or those of the same kind, will be as much needed in the 
new as the old — unless it be found practicable to operate by deposit, 
whieh is pesible. | 

The apparatus fer evaporating by fire might be used in the commencement of 
the concentration of the juice, but toward the end it would be necessary tu have 
recourse either to rapid crystallization by means of boilers_heated by steam, or 
toslow crystallization by nieans of stoves. I am sure that either sheet-iron, 
cast-iron, tinned-copper or tinned-iron, and probably reservoir constructed of 
wood or bricks covered with cement, may be used. “+ ' 

The use of animal black may be either suppressed, reduced, or continued, ac- 
cording as it may be desired to manufacture refined or-unpefined sugar. 

As to the molasses and the salts contained in it, they might always be er 
ed, except the portion that was throwr qn the pulp for the nourishment of cattle. 
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Agriculture, in France, requires a quantity of marine salt. It would be much 
more reasonable to desire salts having potash for base. Now, when it happens 
that, in a country like the northern department of France, where nothing is lost, 
and where there is such an abundance of these salts in the molasses, and when 
it is only necessary to give this to the cattle, in order that these salts should be 
returned to the earth in the form of manu, it is to be supposed they will soon 
find reason to cease the exportationgof molasses and the salts obtained from 
it, of which, they may be said to rob their land. Countries which produce 
sugar may export as much of that product as they desire, with impunity. Air 
and water return the elements, but the salts contained in the molasses, once car- 
ried away, are not so easily found again. 

To exhaust the pulp of all the erystallizable sugar contained, and return a 
portion of the molasses with the salts it contains, would be, in my opinion, the 
most reasonable proceeding, taking into consideration the general economy of 
the country. But, in order to mm this method acceptable to private interest, 
it is necessary that they should find an immediate profit. To do this, there 
should be a greater profit in extracting the sugar from the pulp than in selling 
the molasses. 

Practice, on a large scale, can alone prove whether this advantage exists, as I 
think it does. 

The indications which I have given above will render easy, to every one in- 
terested in the different industries connected with the manufacture of sugar, the 
a pny of the facts that I have proved myself in the treatment of the beet. 

rated beets, and watered the pulp with twe and a half per cent. of the 
weight of the roots of a solution of the bisulphite of lime. I pressed the pulp 
and collected the juice, which I boiled. I clarified it and passed it through a 
cloth strainer, and analyzed it by means of the polarizing apparatus. I concen- 
trated by boiling the clarified juice to the consistence of a sirup, which was fil- 
tered and placed in a stove, me ea it formed crystallized masses of a straw color, 
and the crystals were also examined by the polarizing apparatus. 

The analysis ef this humid amass, thus made, enadled me to determine the 
portion of its weight corresponding with true sugar, the rest being represented 
by water, salts, de. 4 litres, 356 of juice, containing 521 grs.,4 of saccharine 
matter, gave a crystallized mass containing 528 grs., 2 of sugar. 0 litre, 954 of 
juice, containing 105 grs., 3 of saccharine matter, gave a grained mass contain- 
ing 104 grs., 9 of sugar. 1 litre, 045 of juice, containing 112 grs., 4 of saccha- 
rine matter, gave a grained mass containing 113 grs.,1 of sugar. By which it is 
proved that, during the defecation, the first concentration by boiling upon the 
uaked fire, the second con€entration in an even and the crystallization which 
was produced. the sugar treated by the bisulphite of lime is preserved without 
loss or alteration. 

In all my experiments the same exactitude was manifest. The differences, 
always small, sometimes in one seuse, sometimes in another, were not generally 
more than two.er three hundredths, a quantity too small to be appreciated in 
practice. 

The pulp, being steeped in water and pressed a second time, yielded again a 
sweet liquid: washed again, the liquid was not perceptibly sweet. A little bi- 
sulphite was added for the last washing. These liquids, mixed together and 
treated as before, yielded crystallized masses exactly similar to the first. The 
sugar in these masses corresponded in weight with what the analysis gave in 
the liquids that furnished it. 

The scums and the sacks, washed in their turn in water charged with a little 
bisulphite, furnished, notwithstanding their exposure to the air, rinsings, which 
were left for ten days and all that came from the experiments of each day was 
added. At the a | of this time it weighed four and a half (Baume). They 
were treated by defecatien, &c., like the beet juice itself, and the result was 
crystallized masses, almost equal to those obtained directly from the beet. 

During the long time that_ 1 was engaged in making these experiments, I 
treated beets of all sizes and all colors: red, yellow, white—of every age, young 
aind not arrived at maturity, decayed, as well as those that were erfectly base: 4 
In may case the crystallized mass that I extracted contained the sugar, unal- 
tered, that previous analysis had indicated. The differences observed were to 
be attributed principally to physical causes, for the sugar obtained did not ai- 
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Ways present the same aspect. Beets rarely gave as fine products as sugar-cane. 
Instead of a firm and well formed grain, the solidified masses had confused 
crystallization. 

Chemists and manufacturers, who are accustomed to manipulating, the excel- 
lent method of assaying given by Mr. Payen, may convince themselves by a 
very simple experiment. They have only to treat a dezen beets by the bisul- 
phite, and evaporate the juice after defecation, first to 25° of Baume. At this 
point, clarify and filter, or even filter without clarification; evaporate, afterward, 
te 37~ or 38° degrees of Baume, and leave it for three or four days in an oven 
at forty centigrade. The crystallized mass, well pressed, Will give an unrefined 
sugar of a fine color, and of a richness in sugar not only theoretically but prac- 
tically realizable (as the assay by Mr. Payen’s method indicates), which will 
surpass the yield of all the operations of sugar manufacturers. 

But whoever tries to treat beets by the bisulphite will soon discover, that 
there —— extracted from the juice the yield, from thirteen to fifteen per 
cent. of the weight of this juice, of a thick residuum, which, well pressed “ 
tween folds of filtering paper, leaves from seven to ten per cent. for the weight. 
of juice of white sugar. 

After having been present at the first of my experiments, which took place 
before the French committee, Mr. Clerget, one of its members, in his first exper- 
iment made with my process, arrived at the same result. 

_The sirup boils up very rapidly when the bisulphite is used, but this inconve- 
nience may be easily remedied by employing a little grease ; or, what is better, 
oleic acid. I was not able to account for this fact. It would seem that this phe- 
nomenon required that another form should be given to the vessels used for evap- 
orating the juice, especially when it came from unripe beets. 

I found that my process enabled me to extract sugar from defective and deeay- 
ed beets as well as from those that were sound. The product differed little in 
appearance, and the quantity indicated in the beets was found entire in thecrys- 
tallized masses obtained. 

In comparing the well known practice of the fabries of beet sugar now in 
operation with what seemed to be the results of my process, I perceived the 
following circumstances: The grating of the pulp is done at present in the 
open air, without any special precaution. The alterations to which this gives 
rise render a = oy pression indispensable; but, however rapid this may be, 
it cannot entirely obviate the difficulty. The defecation by means of lime 
does not prevent, but even increases, the discoloration, and renders the employ- 
ment of animal black necessary as a bleaching agent, apd an absorbent of the ex - 
cess of lime. Evaporation at a high temperature mdlhifies a part of the sugar, 
which heat renders unerystallizable, from which results the necessity of opera- 
ting by several successive beilings, and the solid sugar is extracted in four or five 
crystallizations, less and less produetive. 

By my process the beets may be grated some time in advance, and the pulp of 
the day before may be slowly pressed several times, and exhausted by washing. 
The defecation, leaving the juice limped and colorless, renders the employment 
of animal black useless. 

The juice evaporated first at an elevated temperattte to the density of about 
1.3, then concentrated in an oven, crystallizes without color and solidifies almost 
entirely, which gives almost the entire product in the first operation. 

I was, therefore, always brought back to the mew of the process of slow 
crystallization, to which Mr. Crespel-Delisse owed the sueeess which saved from ru- 
in, the fabrication of indigenous sugar in France in 1827. In adopting it I felt sure 
that, by the employment of the bisulphite, this process had become much more 
simple and easy, and that the yield would be much more increased. 

I was stop by two difficulties : 

Would cattle eat the pulptreated by the bisulphite, and would it not be injurious ? 

Would the purified sugar offer any special difficulty in refining, or prevent 
any cause of depreciation in the consumption? , 

it was not possible to decide this question in the laboratory. It requires the 
maufactory on a large scale to arrive at certainty. 

I had arrived at this point when Mr. Paul Claes, manufacturer of beet sugar 
at Lembecq, came to Paris as one of the committee charged with a speeial mis- 
sion by the Minister of the Interior of Belgium, to give an account ef the results 
of my researches. He commenced by telling me, with his well known frankness, 
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that he hnd -himself tried a process that was probably analogous to mine, but 
that, in ease of coincidence, he scouted aon the deposit of two sealed 

sackets made ‘by me in the archives of the Royal Academy of Belgium and the 
ae Institute, assured my priority. 

He gave me in writing the results of his operations in the following terms: 

We treated at Lembecq by sulphurous acr4 nearly 2,500,000 kilegrammes of 
beets, in the Inst year. 

The liquid sulphurous acid at 415 Baume, diluted with 200 times its volume 
of water, was poured upon the grater. 

The beet juice was clarified by lime at about 60°. Chalk was added ; very 
large ayo were obtained. The clarified juice was almost without color. Dur- 
ing the whole operation no discoloration was discovered that could not be traced 
to extraneous causes. 

The quentity of sugar extracted was greater than usual. The color, without 
claying, firer; the grain finer and richer. This sugar resembling, in every re- 
speet, the finest sugar made, was most favorably received in commerce. Some 
time afterward Messrs. Claes, brothers, sent me the fourth products retined and 
the fifth unrefined, which fully justified the preceding assertions. 

My joy was great, I avow, in learning, on one hand that sugar treated with 
culghennas acid could be easily refined, and offered no: difficulty to consump - 
tion, and to know that the pulp of 2,500,000 beets, treated with sulphureus acid, 
had been eaten by cattle without difficulty. 

The question of the yield, in comparison with what it had been before in each 
fabric, yet remained to be decided. It was sufficient for this, that I found it had 
been increased at Lembecq by the use of sulphurous acid. 

Mr. Paul Claes thought, with me, that the direct use of bisulphite of lime 
was preferable to that of sulphurous acid. 

Up to this time, my researches had been pursued in the calm of the laborato- 
ry, but ome-cannot touch with impunity questions connected with great interests. 

The results of ny experiments had transpired. The manufacturers-f the North- 
‘ern Department of France became uneasy. The Colonial Delegates addressed 
themselves to the Minister of the Marine in France ; and, at theit request, the 
French government named a commission for the examination of my process, 
The silence so long guarded by the Belgian government was. necessarily, broken. 

In its first sitting, the French Commission decided that it was necessary fer 
the security of my operation that I should have a patent. J immediately teok 

‘out one, as a means of preventing individuals from paralyzing my efferts and 
those of the government. We wished the French and I Belgian manufacturers to 
enjoy the advantages of my process. 

!'o judge of the value of a new system, in a fabrication like that of sugar, it 
is necessary to make a serics of experiments at different epochs on @ sufficiently 
extended scale. 

I publish at present, therefore, this first memoir, in which T have sought to 
establish, precisely, the essential facts ; and I entreat all the French and Belgi- 
an manufacturers, who think it comports with their interests, te make, during 
the year, a series of experiments, either on the cane or on the beet, making what 
use they please of the processes which they find described here. I shall be 
pleased to receive their communications. What I seek is the truth. When 
my experiments have been verified as I desire, all the werld shall have the proof. 

{ wish to insist on one point. The bisulphite, poured ypon the grater during 
the first operations of manufacturing, renders the juice unchangeable. It per- 
mits the maceration of the pulp and its second pressure after having steeped it 
in water. It corrects the bad condition of the beets toward the end of the sea- 
son and renders the fabrication uniform and regular. Let it be essayed in these 
conditions, in confining its employment to that of a preservative. The capabil- 
ities of the manufacturers and the workmen will do the rest. This new process 
will become gradually familiar, and it will be easier to seize the most favorable 
conditions for its peas ae 

If, contrary to my suppositions, the manufacturers of native sugar find no pro- 
fit in the employment of my process, I shall net for that reason believe that no 
further benefit.can be Reed Gnas itin our climate. When all that is necessary 

to extract easify from a thousand kilogrammes of beets and to produce finer and 
whiter unrefined sugar than that new supplied is a root-cutter, one or two bar- 
rels, and a boiler such as is used in washing, with a few earthen vessels, is it 
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not to be hoped that the always increasing consumption of sugar will render 
pope its fabrication throughout the country, oak bring in its train all the 
" po es the culture of the beet. Thus the wish of Morel Vindé may be svon 
fu fill -d. 

At the same time agriculture will gain one of the greatest fertilizers and the 
laborer the benefit of the consumption of a healthy article of food, at present un- 
known to him. For, while England consumes more than ten kilogrammes of 
sugar per head in the year, the whole of the rest of Europe does not consume 
more than two and a half kilogrammes per person in the same time. 

Whatever may be the mothod of operating on a large scale, 1 cannot sufficient- 
ly dwell on the importance of the application of the preserving bisulphite to the 
juice the moment it comes in contact with the air. 

For the rest, it is easy to understand that, taking the facts and principles I 
have given as a base, those employed in manufacturing may put them in prac- 
tice in various forms. Hereafter I will publish the comparative results of the 
essays I hope to be able to continue. I will confine myself to indicating here 
some of these forms. 

Ist. Defecate the pulp itself. 

2d. Defecate the juice from the presses, or from the washings, by means of the 
bisulphite, of lime alone. Filter, through Taylor’s filters, and draw off clear 
after the defecation. Boil directly this limpid solution, notwithstanding it be- 
comes troubled during the concentration. 

3d. Defecate by the bisulphite of lime; filter or draw off; evaporate to 25% 
Baumé. 

4th. Defecate by the bisulphite of lime; filter or draw off; evaporate to 25° 
Baume ; filter; carry the concentration no further than about 38 Baume. Crys- 
tallize slowly in an oven, by the method of Mr. Crespel-Delisse. 

5th. Put on the pulp a weak dose of bisulphite to preserve it; defecate in the 
ordinary manner by lime; filter, or use animal black ; add_bisulphite sufficient 
to obtain a neutral or slightly acid liquid ; evaporate to 25° Baume; filter and 
boil. 

In all these cases good results would be obtained by returning the sirup that 
runs off to the boilers for defecation, but it must be understood that this opera- 
tion cannot be repeated more than a few times. 

6th. Defecate by the bisulphite ; filter or draw off; concentrate the juice to 
about 25° Baums ; neutralize it, or render it slightly alkaline ; make use of ani- 
mal black, and afterward proceed by the old methods. 

7th. Pour upon the grater a weak solution of the bisulphite ; defecate with 
lime; operate afterward in the usual manner. 

Before finishing, permit me to recall, in a few words, the experiments of learn- 
ed men, or practical manufacturers, who have preceded me in the work I am 
engaged in, 

We have all taken our point of departure from Proust, whose name will always 
be honorably connected with the history of sugar. 

Independent of the well-kuown use he made of the change operated by the 
sulphite of lime for the extraction of grape sugar, this illustrious chemist indi- 
cates, in the Journal of Physic for 1810, the application of sulphite of lime for 
the juice of the cane, the maple, &c. It is to him, then, that is due all the honor 
of the discovery. Sooner or later his SOT must triumph. My happiness will 
be to have disengaged it from some difficulties, and to cause it to be accepted in 

practice. 
. Some experimenters followed this indication. Mr. Drapier, in 1811, employed 
sulphurous acid. Mr. Pep re failed in 1812, in his essays with the same acid. 

Mr. Jordan de Haber recommends the use of sulphurous acid for clarifying, 
but he employs, without distinction, sulphurous and sulphuric acids or lime. 

Mr. Boulin took a patent for the employment of sulphite of alumine in 1846. 
The use of this salt had been already indicated by Yr. Stolle, in a patent taken 
in 183R, 

Mr. Merge took out a patent for the use of sulphurous acid and the sulphuret 
of ealeium, which had been already proposed by Mairet de Reims for grape 
sugar. * 
in this rapid enumeration I purposely omit two patents, which give a full 
description of the employment of sulphurous acid and the sulphites—one by 
Mr. Dubrunfant, dated 1829: the other by Mr. Stolle, dated 183:. 
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No one will suppose, I am sure, that I had the. intention of setting aside the 
experiments of a person so worthy of consideration as Mr. Dubrunfant. One 
thing astonishes me, which is, that his penetration did not enable him to discov- 
er the reason of the failure of several of his processes. 

The patent of Mr. Dubrunfant is printed in volume twenty-seven, of the col- 
lection of expired patents. Instead of discussing it, I refer the reader to the 
patent itself. 

The patent of Mr. Stollé is printed in the collection of expired patents, volume 
sixty-seven. Manufacturers and chemists will appreciate at once where Mr. 
Stolle and I differ. They will give their just value to the points we start from, 
and will see upon what facts we base our theories. 

For the rest, far be it from my thoughts to give myself the credit of the appli- 
cation of the principle of change to cane and beet sugar. I acknowledge that 
the credit all belongs to Proust, and that we have only followed him. There 
remained something to be done to render practical the happy and original idea 
of this great chemist in the manufacture of cane sugar, as well as that of the 
mn If I have succeeded in thisy I am willing all the honor should be given to 

-roust. 


Nore.—The translator is not only struck with the importance of the above discoveries with re- 
ference to the cane and beet, but cannot help thinking that they may be applied with success to 
the extraction of sugar from the stalk of the Indian corn. T. G.C. 


8. COTTON AND COTTON MANUFACTURES AT THE SOUTH.—Panrr 3.* 


COMPARATIVE COST AND PRODUCTIVENESS OF COTTON, AND THE COST AND PRODUCTIVENESS 
OF ITS MANUFACTURE: BY CHARLES T. JAMES. 

The latest official tabular statement, to which we have access, of the amount 
of cotton produced in the world, is that made in the office of the United States 
Secretary of the Treasury, in the year 1834, for the use of Congress. 

By tnis table, which is sufficiently correct for all practical purposes, it — 
that the total amount of cotton raised in the world was 900,000,000 pounds; of 
which 460,000,000 pounds, 10,000,000 pounds more than one-half, was the pro- 
duct of the United States. Since that period, the culture of the article in the 
West Indies has almost ceased. The production in the East Indies rapidly 
increased during a few subsequent years, owing to the very great efforts of 
the British East India Company; but, from repeated failures, it has again be- 
come stationary, and will probably riever be carried to any great extent. In the 
year 1839, the entire supply of cotton from India was 46,001,308 pounds. It 
may possibly now reach 50,000,000 pounds. The other cotton growing coun- 
tries, viz.: Brazil, Mexico, Egypt and ther parts of Africa and Asia, other than 
India, and a few smaller districts, with those named above, made vi ¢ in 1834, 
the balance of the product, say 440,000,000 pounds. Taking all the cireum- 
stances into the account, and especially the cheapness of the product in this 
country, and the known decline in quantity in some others, it is not probable 
that the foreign product has increased, since 1834, more than ten per cent. This 
would now give 484,000,000 for all the world, the United States excepted. In 
the United States, the result has been entirely different. The reduction in the 
market value of the article has stimulated the planter to make more of it—to 
compensate for the diminution of price by the increase of quantity. This is a 
poor policy,.to be sure, in most cases, yet it has been extensively practiced by 
the cotton planters of the United States. So great'y have they increased the 
culture of the article, that their crop for 1848 is estimated, in round numbers, at 
1,000,000,000 pounds; and which affords a sure indication, compared with the 
foregoing statements, that all the rest of the world cannot compete with them, 
either in quantity or price. Increasing the consumption of the article in Great 
Britain by ten per cent. from the year 1°40 to 1848, the quantity for the latter 
year would be 984,317,424 pounds; an excess of more than 1 0,000,000 pounds 
over the entire quantity produced in, and exported from, all the countries in the 
world, the United States excepted. France, Germany and other European na- 
tions require about 300,000,000 pounds; which, added to the consumption in 
Great Britain, makes the quantity required in Europe 884,317,425 pounds. Of 
this, only 480,000,000 pounds is supplied by India, Egypt, Turkey, Brazil, the 








* Continucd from October number, 1849. 
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West Indies, &c., and leaving a deficit of more than 400,000,000 pounds, for 
which Europe is entirely dependent on the United States. To withhold this 
supply, weal enhance the price in Europe; and, though our labor would cost 
something more than theirs, our cotton would be so much cheaper, that no Eu- 
ropean manufacturers could compete with us. Almost the only reason why no. 
other country has extended its cotton culture as ours has done, is, because no 
other one can raise the article at so small a cost. This circumstance has almost 
annihilated the culture of cotton in the West Indies, and prevented its rapid in- 
crease in Brazil. The British, India Company and the Viceroy of Egypt, with 
their immense power and resources, have bent their energies to the object, but, 
hitherto, all efforts have failed, and the cotton planters of the United States 


still hold and maintain their pre-eminence over all those of the rest of the world.. 


With all these advantages, the United States ought to be, emphatically, THe cot- 
ton manufacturers of the world; and the cotton growing States should become 
the great cotton manufacturing States of the Union. One would think there 
could be no question that the cotton grower and cotton manufacturer, combined 
in one concern, with his full supply of the r@w material, produced on his own 
soil, might undersell the European manufacturer, and control, as far as cotton 
fabrics were concerned, every market in the world. All this may appear chi- 
merical to some, and they may be inclined to make the inquiry, How is all this 
to be dane? The reply is at hand: Manufacture all your own cotton. How can 
we do this, is the next query, when we produce so much? Again the reply is 
ready: Others now do it for you. You have labor, skill and materials—if you 
wish for more of labor and skill, they are readily obtained in sufficient quaati- 
ties to manufacture all the cotton in the world. But we produce so much. True, 
too much. Then make a proper distribution and application of labor and skill; 
produce no more than can be manufactured at home. Cast not yourselves ina 
foreign market, with a redundancy of an article, begging for a purchaser, on 
the mercy of foreign brokers, speculators and shavers. But more of this by-and- 
by. Let us now inquire which, in respect to the article of cotton, has made the 
best distribution a application of labor and skill, the United States or Great 
Britain, as far as the creation of wealth is concerned? 

We have seen that, according to the best estimates to be obtained, the quantity 
of cotton imported into the Kingdom of Great Britain, and consumed by her 
manufactories in 1840, was 531,197,659 pounds; of which, at least four-fifths 
inust have been supplied by the cotton growers of the United States. McCulloch, 
in his Encyclopedia of Commerce, published in London, for 1847, estimates the 


increase at about fifteen per cent. This estimate would make the British con- - 


sumption of cotton at present, 610,877,307 pounds per annum. Allowing only 
the same poeperies. or rather less than we have already stated, say now four- 
fifths of the quantity, to be supplied from the United States, it will amount to 
4x5,701,046 pounds. The present average value of this cotton in England, is 
not far from 8 cents per pound ; and hence, the aggregate cost, to the British 
manufacturer, of the above quantity received from the Gaited States, would be 
$39,096,147 68. At this rate, the highest amount returned to the American cot- 
ton planter, would be, say 488,701,546 pounds, at 6 cents per pound, $28,922,- 
110 (6—for convenience, say, in round numbers, $30,000,000. The best cotton, 
lands will not yield more than three hundred pounds per acre, and the general 
average from year to year, probably does not exceed two hundred pounds. Sup. 
pose, however, the quantity to be two hundred and fifty pounds; there is re- 
quired 1,794,807 acres of land to produce it ; and as the product will not average 
more than 2,500 pounds per hand, it will require about 195,480 hands for its 
culture. The land, at $25 per acre, is worth $44,870,175. The hands (slaves) 
at £500 each, are worth $97,740,000. Thus, the land and slaves together, would 
amount in value to $142,610,000. The cost of other necessary appendages, such 
as cotton gins, presses, horses, mules, &c., &c., will make up at least, with the 
above, the sum of $150,000,000, as the capital employed in the production of the 
above amount of cotton furnished to the British manufacturer. In order to make 
the estimate high enough for the planter, we will suppose his net receipts to be 
6 cents per pound. At that price, the quantity, 489,000,000 pounds, will return 
him, say, in round numbers, 329,000,000. 

According to the estimate in McCulloch’s Eneyelopedia of Commerce (English), 
the value of British cotton manufactures, for the year 1=47, was about £40,000. 
QUO. The estimated increase for the seven years, from 1833 to 1240,’ was 33! 
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per cent. At that rate, the value, in 1848, would have been about £42,000,000, 
or $156,666,666, nearly. It is estimated also, that the amount of capital invest- 
ed in the business, is about the same as the amount of value of product, per 
annum. The British manufacturers also employ about 300,000 operatives, aud 
about the same number of hand-loom weavers. 

For the above amount of product, it has been seen that the American cotton 
planter furnishes about 450,000,000 age of the raw material, for, at a high 
estimate, $29,000,000. The cotton thus furnished, is four-fifths, nearly, of the 
entire quantity c¢ansumed. The capital invested in the production of the eotton, 
is $150,000,000, That invested in the manufacture of it, viz.: four-fifths of 
$187,000,000, in round numbers, is $149,600,000. In the ratio of capital, there- 
fore, the planter should receive at least $150,000,000 for his product, whereas, 
he receives byt $30,000,000. But the cotton, which returns 6 cents per pound 
to the planter, costs the British manufacturer 514 cents. At this price, the amount 
of cost of the cottan, 480,000,000 pounds, is $40,800,000. Deduct this amount 
from $159,600,000, the value of the manufactured product, as above, and you 
leave $118,000,000, as the value added to the above quantity of cotton, for which 
the planter receives but $30,000,000 at most, on an outlay of capital very nearly 
equal to that employed by the manufacturer. So much as to the productiyeness 
of British capital employed in manufacturing gotton, and American capital in 
producing it. Again, in respect to the number of hands employed: 

We have said that the British employed about 300,000 operatives. To work 
up four-fifths of the cotton consumed, would therefore require 240,000. Divide 
the above $1 13,000,000 among these, and you have $491 69 nearly, as the value 
of rr per hand. Again, divide the net receipts for the planter’s cotton, 
$30,000,000, among the number of hands (195,480) required to produce it, and 
you have but $153 46 per hand—less, by $338 23 per annum, for each hand em- 
ww be in the production of cotton, than is realized by its manufacture in Great 

ritain. True, we have seen that, in the process, the British manufacturer em- 
ploys also 240,000 handloom weavers—making the entire number of persons 
employed, 480,000. Well, divide the British net product among this whole 
number, and you have $245 84 per hand, and leaving yet, an excess of $92 38 
we hand in favor of the manufacture, against the production of the raw material. 

ut there are other matters to be taken into the account, which will enhance 
this difference. 

In the first place, the planter employs thé labor of about half as many horses 
and mules as field hands. In the second place, the cultivatars of his cotton 
fields must be his best, able-bodied hands, while two-thirds, at least, of the op- 
eratives in the cotton mills are boys and girls.. In the third place, the planter 
has to employ the labor of such boys and girls many months in the year, to 
gather his crop in the fields. All these, together with other matters that might 

named in connection with the culture of cotton and its preparation for market, 
would very nearly cancel the demand for the labor of the 240,000 British hand- 
loom weavers, and, especially, when we consider that the latter are not em 9 
ed much gover one-half their time, and, even then, at rates of wages which, 
without the aid of public charity, would not prevent starvation. 

It may be said, perhaps, that we have nat taken into consideration the amount 
of wages paid by the british manufacturer, while, for slave labor, the planter 
pays none. True—but, be it remembered, the value of the hand is $500 at least, 
the interest on which is $30 per annum, Then, the planter feeds and clothes 
his hands, furnishes them with dwellings and fuel, and with medical attendance 
in time of sickness ; and maintains them when, from old age or other cause, they be- 
come unable to labor. Thus, the average cost of labor is probably quite as great to 
the cotton planter, for a given number of hands, as to the British manufacturer ; 
and, reckoning his entire number, old and young, male and female, and bring- 
ing in the amount of labor performed by his mules and horses, he has as man 
w provide for, True, again, the British manufacturer has to disburse a small 
portion of his proceeds for other materials than cotton and labor—such as coal, 
vil, starch, &e. But the planter, on the other hand, has his land to clear, his 
bagging and bale rope to furnish, his cotton to gin. press and transport to mark- 
et, &e., &c., which meet a great proportion of all the cost of manufacturing, ex- 
eept cotton and labor. In short. taking everything into the account, the net 
products and profits of manufacturing cotton in Great Britain, will exceed those 
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from the culture of cotton for that purpose in the United States, by more than 
one hundred per cent. In other werds, in the ratio of the profits made on 450,- 
000,000 pounds of cotton manufactured in Great Britain, the planter should re- 
ceive, as his net proceeds, at least $60,000,000, whereas, he receives, at most, but 
$30,000,000. And why is there this enormous difference? Two replies are at 
ano each of them satisfactory and conclusive ; and each of them plain and 
simple. 

In the first place, the planter sends his cotton abroad to be manufactured, 
and thus loses the profits of the proeess, when it might as well be done at home. 
In the second place, he produces a surplus of the.article every year, sends it to 
Europe in surplus supplies, has to solicit sales and henee must submit to have 
purchasers make their own prices, and give him for the article just what they 
please. This he may know from the fact, that an oeeasional short crop, or a 
pe er | deficiency in the supply, creates a eter are | advance in prices ; 

hile, when the demand has been fully canceled, prices fall again to their usual 
leyel, and probably below it. Let us now take another view of this subject, 
and call the attention of the cotton planter to the principal manufaeturing States 
in our Union ; and where, we venture to predict, he will find the balanee against 
hin as great in proportion as in Great Britain, although labor is considerably 
dearer in this country than in that. Could or would the cotton planters of this 
country employ all the capital and labor now appropriated to the culture of cot- 
ton, to a business as lucrative as the cotton manufactures of Great Britain, they 
would, in the ratie of the present market value of that article now shipped to 
the British market, realize at least $120,000,000 per annum, instead of $30,000,- 
= now returned te them. This difference appears enormous, but such is the 
act. 

The entire cotton crop ef 1840, as per official statements and returns, was 
790,479,275 pounds. Assuming 25 per cent. for the increase since that period, 
which is, probabl ,@ hear approximation to the truth, the erop of 1548 was 
983,099,093 pounds. Assuming, also, 6 cents per pound as the return to the 
planter, the entire amount realized for the crop was $59,285,945 58. Though 
persuaded that this estimate is a high one, we will yet increase it, and put it 
down in round numbers at $60,000,000, for the sake of convenience. aking 
our former estimates as a basis, to produce this quantity of cotton would require 
3,991,036 acres of land, the value of which, at $25 per acre, would be 99,775,900. 
There would also be required, the labor of 395,200 hands. The value of this 
number of able-bodied slaves, say as before, $500 each, would be $197,600,000, 
and which, with the cost of cotton gins, horses, mules, &c., &c., will amount to 
at least $300,000,000. Let us now inquire what is done by the appropriation of 
capital, labor and skill, together with the material im the cotton mulls ef our 
principal manufacturing States. 

In five of the New England States, there are employed, about 57,000 opera- 
tives, manufacturing cotton fabrics. The capital employed in the business is es- 
timated at $42,9-2,120 and the gross product at $40,918,143. Deduet thirty- 
three and a third per cent. from the latter sum for cost of all matewals, labor 
excepted, say $13,639,381, and you have as the net product of labor, $27,278,762. 
This sum is a trifle less than the entire amount received by the southern plant- 
er for all the cotton he ships to Great Britain. Yet this is realized on the em- 
ployment of a capital of something less than $43,000 000; while the planter 
employs, as has been seen, to produce that cotton, capital in land, slaves and 
fixtures to the amount of $150,000,000. The difference in the interest on these 
two sums, per annum, at 6 per cent., is no less than $6,420,000, a very desirable 
item in favor of the eastern manufacturer. Again, to produce that result, we 
have also seen that the planter must employ, at least, about 180,000 hands, able- 
bodied persons ; whereas the eastern manufacturer employs only 57,000, being 
less than one-third part of the number, and who create, by their labor, more 
wealth than the former. In proportion to the capital and labor employed, the 
planter should realize more than thrice the amount of the manufacturer, but does 
not, in fact, realize quite as much. Yet, not less than two-thirds of the whole 
number of operatives in cotton mills are women and children. These are plain 
and unembellished facts, based on, and borne out by, the most aathentic data that 
can be obtained ; and which we shall, hereafter, attempt to illustrate more fully 
and verify more substantially, by the exhibition of practical details and known 
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results, too simple to be misconstrued, and too well authenticated to admit of 
doubt. In fact, the superiority in the increase of the wealth and population of 
the manufacturing States, compared with that of the cotton-growing States, at- 
fords almost incontestible proof of the fact, that, manufactories create wealth 
with much greater rapidity than the cotton culture—if not, then, whence arises 
the difference? for there certainly is a great difference. Labor and skill are more 
judiciously distributed in the manufacturing States than at the South and more 
economically spulet. With the planter, the object is to work a certain number 
of hands—to make all the cotton with them that he can, and to sell it for what 
others may be disposed to give. The market is glutted—cotton must be sacri- 
ficed at a low awem Instead of diverting a portion of his means to some other 
and more profitable object, he exerts himself to produce more cotton this year, 
that, by increase of quantity, he may make up the loss in price; instead of 
which he enhances the soppy: reduces the price still lower and still continues 
at the merey of foreign brokers. As a general thing, this is not the way with 
the people of the manufacturing States. Their object is to pursue any certain 
branch of business no further than it is found profitable. When it ceases to be so 
they relinquish it and i their hand at some other. For this reason, labor is 

roperly distributed and economically applied. In other words, people are care- 
fi that labor should be employed on objects most productive, and in such a way 
as to ensure the greatest result in the shortest time. So, of skill, materials and 
capital. 
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1, BOOK NOTICES. 


Booss from Harper & Brothers, through J. B. Steel, New Orleans: 

1. A System or ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL GroGRAPHY, for the use of schools and colleges. By 
Charles Anthon, LL. D., Professor of the Greek and Latin languages in Columbia College, New 
York, ete. 1850. 

This is a splendid volume in appearance and contains nearly eight hundred pages, being the 
production of, perhaps, the ablest classical scholar in America, and the man who has been the most 
felt in that field in the last ten or fifteen years. The work is intended for a text-book, and no 
student should be without it. The author says: “ Now, that classical instruction aspires to be 
something more than a mere ringing of changes on letters and syllables, and the recitation-rooms 
of our colleges are beginning to have the dull routine of mere verbal translations enlivened by 
inquiries and investigations calculated at once to interest and improve, a knowledge of ancient 
sites and localities, that are more or less identified with the stirring events of other days, cannot 
but prove an important aid in advancing the good work.” 

2. Postaumous Works or THE Rev. THomas CHALMERS, D. D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. Wm. 
Hanna, LL.D. Vol. viii. 

This volume embraces the whole of the second volume of the Institutes of Theology, the first of 
which was noticed in our January number. It treats mainly of the subject matter of Christian- 
ity: Nature of the Gospel Remedy, the Atonement, Faith, Sanctification, Works, Extent of the 
Ciospel Remedy, Law of Necessity, Predestination, Universality of the Gospel. The volume also 
contains several supplementary lectures upon the Trinity, Christ is God, Divine and Human Ne- 
ture, Doctrine of the Spirit, Teaching of Theology, Controversy, etc. 


3. History or SpanisH Literature. By George Ticknor. In three volumes. 

This is probably one of the first works, in character and execution, which has appeared from 
the press in the present century. The northern critics speak of itin terms of enthusiasm; and, 
from the slight examination we have been able to give, we indorse very fully the language of 
the Southern Literary Messenger : 

“We have little hesitation in saying that we regard this work as one of the most excellent and 
valuable publications ever issued from the American press. There is a finish in the style, and a 
completeness in the exeeution of the design pursued, that leave the general reader and the stu- 
dent of European letters nothing to desire. What Prescott has done for the court of Spain and 
the colonial enterprise of her citizens in past ages, Mr. Ticknor has done for her literature; and 
the two authors will, hereafter, be mentioned in honorable juxtaposition whenever Spanish his- 
tory is passed in review. The work of Mr. Ticknor is much more elaborate, and, of course, more 
satisfactory, than the treatise of Sismondi, and will, doubtless, be adopted as the standard au- 
thority on the subject.” 

4. Tue War wit Mexico. By R. S&S. Ripley, Brevet Major in the United States Army, First 
Lieutenant of the Second Regiment of Artillery, dc. Two volumes. 

Histories of the late Mexican War have abounded, but very few have had more than ephemer- 
al merit. We read them with less interest, being so proximate to the times, the characters, and 
the events discussed. Major Ripley’s work seems, however, of another stamp, and is evidently 
the result of great pains and study, superadded to the personal experience of an actor in the 
scenes, 

“To pronounce upon the merits of these volumes, as a reliable history of the late war with 
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Mexico, would require a far more careful comparison of the narrative with the official documents 
than we have been able to make. The high character of Major Ripley, as an officer and a gentle- 
man, furnishes, however, a sufficient guarantee of the accuracy of work. The correct and 
lucid style of the author bears evident marks of caution, and the general tone of the volumes is 
pleasing. So many incomplete and loosely-written histories of the war with Mexico have been 
issued from the press since peace has been restored between the twe countries, that we are glad 
to see one, at last, which is worthy of the library. The volumes are in royal octavo form, are 
beautifully printed, and contain excellent maps of the different places of engagement in the 
whole field of operations.” : 

wie —_ FROM ALL Nations. By Anthony R. Montalba. With twenty-four illustrations 

yle. 1850. 

This is a most interesting book for young persons, and had it come into our hands, we dread to 
think how many years ago, no pleasure in the world would have bees eual to ours, nor pastime 
drawn us away. There are upward of thirty tales of fairies and genii and dwarfs, magicians, 
ete., taken from the approved authors of all nations. 

6. Lire aNp CornResponpence or Ronert Sourney. Part I. To be completed in six parts. Edi- 
ted by Mr. Charles Cuthbert Southey. 

7. Rotanp Casnet. By Charles Lever. Illustrated with a great many humorous and admirable 
wood cuts by Phiz. Complete in three parts. 

Home Tourist. 

From our friend, the author, Wm. Gilmore Simms, of South Carolina, we have received the 
following little work, from his own pen, entitled the Home Tourist; or, Father Abot. To every 
Charlestonian and Carolinian this “ medley,” as the author calls it, will have the liveliest inter- 
est. For ourselves, we — at every page, images and scenes long familiar, and seem to 
stand again by the banks of the Ashley and the Cooper, or hear the waves beating up against 
the beach of old Sullivan’s. The pictures have in them everything of life and warmth. The ob- 
ject of Mr. Simms, in this modest volume, is “to inculcate faith in ce; or, in other words, to 
show how silly are our tourists who wander away from the most delightful scenery and climates 
of the world, because they are familiar, to seek those without a tithe of their advantages.” It 
would afford us pleasure to make many extracts, and we may yet do it, offering, meanwhile, to 
Mr. Simms, our grateful indebtedness for the pleasant thoughts of days long gone by, and the 
events which cluster around them, which his medley provokes. 

Notice TO MARINERS. By Lieut. M. F. Maury. Approved by the Navy Department. 

This is a quarto pamphlet, filled with nautical tables, directions, ete. Mr. Maury is one of the 
most laborious and valuable men that the science of our country may beast, and long may his 
services be enjoyed by the nation, 

SHAKSPEARE’S Dramatic Worgs, with introductory remarks and notes, original and selected. 
“Much Ado About Nothing.” Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 

Each number of this series contains a play complete, at the price of twenty-five cents. We re- 
gard it, in every respect, considering the merits of its typography and engravings, the cheapest 
work published. 

PRopuction oF Virat Force. A Discourse delivered: before the Massachusetts Medical Society, at 
their annual meeting, 1849. By Edward Jarvis, M. D., Boston. 

Dr. Jarvis proves himself, in this lecture, one of the first statisticians of his age, with rhetoric at 
command to give interest and life even to columns of figures. We have read the pamphlet with 
much interest, and marked passages for quotation. Its universal circulation, as a whole, would, 
in our opinion, effect much for the physical improvement, health, comfort and vitality, of our 
people. Statistics of life are surely higher and more to be prized than those of corn and cotton, 
80 much in vogue. 

New WorK ON THE MANUFACTURE AND REFINING OF SUGAR.—We call the attention of sugar plant- 
ers to the advertisment of this work in our pages, and regret that want of time forbids a more 
lengthy reference. It is from one of the ablest writers on colonial products, etc., in England. 
We shall refer to it again. 


2. TO THE PLANTERS.—SUGAR AND COTTON. 


The importance of an agency in New Orleans, in connection with the Review, to aid the plant- 
ers in the purchase and sale of estates, has frequently suggested itself. We have determined to 
start it. the Review circulates largely in all the southern and western States, and is now 
getting a northern circulation, planters will have an opportunity of offering their estates to the 
best advantage. They will be charged for the advertisment of estates, according to the space oc- 
cupied and time advertised, on reasonable terms, in the pages of the Review, as will be agreed up- 
en. When sales are effected through the agency, the usual commission will be charged. Edtto- 
rial notices will be called to the estates. Messrs. Weld & Co., publishers of the Review, able and 
energetic business men, will take exclusive charge of this department. 

43> All letters relating to the business of the Review will be directed to Wein & Co., No. 68 
Camp street, New Orleans; all relating to editorial, to J. D. B. De Bow, care of Weld & Co., pub- 
lishers Commercial Review, New Orleans. 


§. OUR BOUND VOLUMES COMPLETE. 


We have still a few sets remaining of the Old Series of the Commercial Review, in handsomely 
bound volumes, 1846—1849. We wish those of our subscribers who have not the work complete 
would order them, or have them taken by the public or private libraries in their vicinity. In a 
short time it will be impossible to obtain them on any terms, as the edition printed was small, 
We are anxious to distribute the volumes, and will deliver them at any points. Address WELD 
& Co,, Publishers, No. 68 Camp street, New Orleans. 





